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Table No. I,— showing LEADING STATISTICS. 


1 

2 1 

3 

4 

6 



Detail of Tahsils. 

Detailb. 

District. 






lujrat. K 

harian. 

?halia. 

Total Bqnaro miles (1891-92) 

1,819 

543 

602 

674 

Cultivated square miles (1891-92) 

1,245 

431 

406 

408 

Oultnrable square miles (1891-92) 


34 

73 

208 

Irrigated square miles (1891-92) 

335 

118 

17 

200 

Avorago square miles under crops 

1,159 

**• 

... 

• • i 

Annual rainfall in inclios, average (1868-69 to 1891-92) 


25-3 

28'4 

20'8 

Number of inhabited towns and villages (1891) 

1,338 

522 

■ 507 

309 


760 875 

308,861 

248,076 

203,938 

Total population (1891) 





* 

720,862 

274.272 

242,652 

203,938 

Eural population (1891) 






40,013 

34,589 

5,424 


Urban population (1891) 





Total population per square mile (1891) 

412 

568 

412 

802 - 

Eural population per square mile (1891) .. . 

396 

505 

403 

802 


, 72,39'^ 

36,13C 

1 13,55' 

22,701 

Hindus ••• ••• ••• •*• 



1 



l'9,6li 

3 0,18S 

3 6,15* 

6,676 

8ikbB ... 






669,34 

7 266,44' 

? 228,34 

3 174,560 

Musalmans 






7,81,66 

5 3,35,46 

6 1,65,85 

8 2,33,341 

Land revenue (1892-93) 





Average annual gross revenue 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.-DESCRIPTIVE 

■ 

The Gujrafc disbricfc is one of the six districts of the Rawal- 
pindi Division and lies between north latitude 32° 10' and 33° O', 
and east longitude 73° 20' and 74° 31'. 

Its shape is, roughly speaking, that of a parallelogram, 
and it forms the northermost portion of the Jach Doab lying 
between the Jhelum and Chendb rivers. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the Jammu territory of the Maharaja of Kashmir ; 
on the north-west by the river Jhelam, which separates it from 
the British district of the same name ; on the south by the 
river Chenab, separating it from the districts of Gujrauwala and 
Sialkot ; on the east by the river Tawi, which divides it from 
the Bajwdt or northermost parganah. of the Sialkot district; 
and on the west by the district of Shahpur. At the western 
extremity of the district, a line drawn north and south from 
the Jhelam to the Chenab measures 30 miles, while the north- 
east frontier towards Jammu measures 48 miles. The average 
breadh is 30 and the average length 60 miles. It is divided into 
three tahsils, of which that of Phalia occupies all the western 
portion of the district, while of the eastern portion, the northern 
parts are included in Kharian, and the southern in Gujrat. 
Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several 
tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the 
opposite page. The district contains two towns of more than 
20,000 souls as follows ; — 


Gujiat ... ... ... ... ... ... 18,050 

Jalalpur 11,065 


The administrative head-quarters are situated in Gujrat, 
situated on the Grand Trunk Road, some 6 miles from the river 
Chenab. Gujrat stands 24th in order of area, and 12th in order 
of population among the 31 districts of the province, comprising 
1'85 per cent, of the total area, 3'64per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, and 1'74 per cent, 
of the urban popula- 
tion of British terri- 
tory. The latitude, 
longitude, and height 
in feet above the sea 
of the principal places 
in the district are 
shown in the margin. 


Town. 

North 

Latitude. 

! Past 
Longitude. 

1 Feet above 
sea level 

1 approxi- 
1 mate. 

Gujrat 

32 ” 35' 

74= 7' 

820 

Khdriau 

32 ” 48' 

73= 54' 

620 

Piialia 

32“ 28' 

73= 37' 

800 

Jalalpur 

32= 22' 

74® 15' 1 

1 

890 


Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive. 

General descrip- 
tion. 



Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 

Physical features. 
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2 CHAP. I.— THE DISTEIOT. 

In tliis district the plain country, properly so-called, of 
the Punjab reaches its northern limit. The northern corner 
of the district is cut off from the Jhelam by a, range of hills 
which, commencing on the frontier of this d.istrict five • miles 
below# the town of Bhimbar in Jammu, passes in a straight 
lino to the south-west till it strikes the Jhelam immediately 
above the village of Easul. After allowing a passage for the 
river, it rises on the opposite bank, and trending northwards 
joints the Salt Range. From its . entry upon this range the 
Grand Trunk Road, which has previously run in a straight 
line across a level plain, enters upon a region of hill and ravine, 
extending westwards to PeshAwar. The Gujrat range, which 
marks the commencement of this region, is known by the name 
of Pabbi, that being the name, according to the dialect of the 
country, for high, raviny unproductive ground its highest 
point, 1,400 feet above sea level, and about 600 feet above the 
plain, is reached in the hill of Mori, three miles to the west of 
the point where the Gi-and Trunk Road enters the outskirts of the 
range ] the prevailing rocks are of a friable, tertiary sand- 
stone and conglomerate, very prolific in fossils. The range is 
eminently sterile and unproductive, presenting the appearance 
of a chaos of bare rocks, deeply seamed with precipitous 
ravines. To the north of the Pabbi hills, a triangular strip of 
country, nowhere more than nine miles in width, (measured 
from crest of the range), extends to the Jhelam, gradually 
tapering towards the west. The greater part of this spade 
is furrowed with deep ravines, the level of what was. once an 
elevated plateau being visible in the flat summits of the 
intervening blocks of country. The drainage of the hills 
coursing through deep channels is poured dowU into the 
lowlands of the Jhelam, where it leaves a deposit of sand, 
rendering the greater portion of the surface unfit for cultiva-* 
tion. Passing to the main body of the district, to the south of 
the Pabbi hills, the surface of the Doab may be described as 
descending in a series of steps towards the south and west. By 
a section of the line traversed by the Grand Trunk Road, a 
gradual rise of 11 1 feet is shown from the Ghendbto Jhelam, a . 
distance (as the crow flies) of 84 miles. Following the system 
thus indicated, the district may be divided into four parts as 
follows 

1. — The submontane zone — a high and undulating tract 
lying to the north and north-east ; 

II.— A central plateau extending westwards at a some- 
what lower level through the heart of the dis- 
trict,* ■ < . • 

III. — A tract intermediate, between the central plateau 

and the lowlands of the Ohehab ; and 

IV. — A low-lying tract of recent alluvial formation ex- 

tending to the river bank. To this may be- 
added a fifth zone— the lowlands of the Jhelam. - 
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CHAP. I.— THE DISTRICT. S 

The submontane tract forms a contiouation of the gradual Chapter I, A- 
slope from the foot of the lowest range of the Himalayas which ~r~. 
runs along the north-eastern boundary of the district, at a dis- Descriptive, 
tance from it from 10 to 20 miles. The tract is divide^, into Bubmontane 

two portions by the Bhimbar ndla a stream which drains the hills 
both beyond and in the neighbourhood of Bhimbar in Jammu, 
and which crosses the boundary of this district immediately at 
the base of the north-eastern extremity of the Pabbi hills. 

Hence it runs due south for 20 miles through the heart of the 
district, until it is lost in the lowlands of the Chenab, to the west 
of the town of Gujrat. To the east of the Bhimbar, there extends 
in the direction of the angle formed by the Tawi and Chenab, a 
high, undulating plateau of sandy soil, sloping somewhat towards 
the south, and intersected at intervals by four mountain streams 
fed from the drainage of the outer slopes of the first and lowest 
range of the Himalayan series. Fed by a small area, they pass 
in deep channels through the submontane and dorsal zones, doing 
harm rather than good by draining off their surface water 
through the ravines which fringe their banks, and rush on. to 
fertilise the low-lands beyond. The width of this tract from 
north-east to south-west averages some five miles. Towards 
the south-east it terminates abruptly in a precipitous bank, 
from 1 00 to 200 feet in. height, which almost overhangs the 
waters of the Tawi and Chenab. 

The lands west of the Bhimbar, which are the head' of the Submontane, west 
main central plateau of the bar, are crossed at an angle by the Bbimber. 

Pabbi hills, some 30 miles in length and from three to four 
miles broad, which, connecting the head of the Bhimbar nala 
where it enters the district, and a point on the Jhelam river 
about 30 miles south-west, alter the natural condition of the 
tract so far as water Is concerned, cutting it off from any supply 
which would otherwise have reached it from the^ Himalayas, and 
effectually preventing any percolation from the- Jhelam, Wells 
are here impossible, and these submontane tracts are- entirely 
dependent upon the rain that falls upon them. The soil is dry 
sandy maira requiring much manure. The fall from- the Pabbi 
hill on either side is great, carrying off' down its northern slopes 
by ravines and nalas into the Jhelam river the rainfall which 
would otherwise prove ample for the intervening tracts. The 
southern slopes in the same way, intersected with ravines, bring 
down the superfluous rainfall on the opposite side, the eastern 
portion to fail into the Bhimbar, the western to flow across the 
intervening central plateau due south into the low-land tract, 
leaving the high table land of the bar, which stretches away west 
of this overflow, entirely dependent upon the rainfall within the 
tract supplemented by its deep wells. 

The central plateau, a cbntinuation of the Shah pur bar, occu- Tbo central^ pla- 
pies the heart of the district from its western frontier to the longi- 
tude of Gujrat. Its head merges imperceptibly towards the north 
and east with the submontane tracts above described. To the 
Bouth-east it terminates more or less abruptly in the bank which 
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Descriptive. 

The central pla- 
teau. 


The Chenab valley. 


The riverain of 
the Chonab and the 
Jhelam. 


CHAP. L-THE DISTEIGT. 

marks the limits of the Chenab valley. To the north (west of 
Easiil and the termination of the Pabbi hills), a similar bank looks 
abruptly down upon the low-lands of the Jhelam. The soil of this 
tract i| a strong retentive loam, naturally, perhaps, the best in 
the district ; hut it needs abundant moisture to render it produc- 
tive, whereas water is found only at a depth of from 60 to 80 feet 
below the surface, and cultivation therefore is mainly dependent 
upon the seasons. The land is gradually being brought under 
the plough j the grazing lands, on which people used to rely 
chiefly for livelihood, are gradually becoming contracted, and it is 
only in the more western portions that any large area of waste 
land exists. This waste laud is covered with low brushwood, 
and produces, after rain, an abundant supply of grass. The 
surface drainage is, to a great extent, collected into the chan- 
nels which carry off the surplus water of the Pahhi hills. 

The Chenah valley, in the widest signification of the terra, 
include.s the whole country lying below the high bank of the 
central plateau. At the extreme west of the district, this high 
bank lies nine miles from the present river bed. Opposite R^.m- 
nagar (in Gujranwala) the distance increases to nearly’ twelve 
miles in the neighbourhood of Helan ; hut thence contracts 
gradually towards the north-east, until near the village of Dhul, 
17 miles to the east-north-east of Gujrat, the bank approaches 
the river bed within less than a mile. Within the space thus 
limited, the third of the physical sub-divisions above described 
may be defined as a belt of country extending immediately 
below the high bank of the central plateau, from Jalalpar (eight 
miles north-east of Gujrat) to the western extremity of the dis- 
tinct, Avith an average breadth of about six miles. It should, 
however, he noticed that the bank is less clearly defined between 
Jalalpur and Helan than it is to the west of the latter place, so 
that not nnfrequently it is only by a change of soil, or of the 
aspect of the country, that the transition from one zone to the 
other becomes apparent to the eye. The soil of this tract is of a 
good and consistent loam throughout, and Avater is near the 
surface. In that portion of the belt which lies in the Gujrat 
tahsil, the natural fertility of the country is further enhanced by 
the mountain streams, which, after passing profitless across the 
submontane and intermediate tracts, spread, over the surface as 
soon as they reach the lower level. In the western portion of 
the tract this extraneous aid is Avantiug, and cultivation becomes 
more and more dependent upon the use of Avells. 

The fourth belt is that which immediately fringes the bed of 
the Chenab and receives moisture by direct percolation from tbe 
river. Here the surface soil is much exposed to variations result- 
ing from the action of the annual floods ; but, on the whole, deposits 
of rich alluvial soil prevail ; and, water being noAvhere more than 
20 feet below surface, peculiar facilities are enjoyed for agricul-, 
ture even in the driest season. Some of the villages are described 
as having a gradual slope towards tbe river, while in others the 
action of the water has terraced the surface with hanks of 
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CHAP. I.— THE DISTRICT. 

greater or less abruptness. The ‘width of this belt ranges up Chapter I, 
to "21 miles. Throughout the low-lauds there occur channels dry ~7~v 

for the most part during the cold season, but filled, either from Descriptive, 
the river, or from the collection of the surface drainage, during riTOram of 

the rainy months. Of the former class the most important is the jh^iamT^ 

Jalalia n.ola, which, commencing due south of Gujrat, preserves 
an independent course as far as the border of the Phalia tahsil. 

Of the latter class the most important is the Budhi nala (said, as 
the name implies, to be an ancient bod of the Chenab), which 
collects the drainage of mary of the torrents from the Pabbi 
hills. It is traceable for many miles below the high bank of the 
central plateau as far as Helan, whence it tends southwards 
and, after a very serpentine course, joins the Chenab near 
Kadirabad. The low-lands on the banks of the Jhelam in no 
case exceed two miles in width. The soil is stiffer and more 
fertile than that of the corresponding tract upon the Chenab ; 
but in other respects the physical characteristics of the two 
tracts are very similar. 

The description of the river system has been anticipated to Lines of drainage, 
a great extent in the foregoing paragraphs. The drainage of 
the outer Himalayan range and the Pabbi hills is poured down 
by a series of torrent beds into the submontane plateau, across 
which, and across the intermediate plain, the water passes in 
deep channels to lose itself, for the most part, in the low-lands 
of the Chenab. The streams rising in the Pabbi hills are in- 
dividually of no size or importance, and of many the water 
is rapidly swallowed up in blind ravines occurring in the first 
few miles of their course. Still, a considerable quantity of water 
does find its way after heavy rain, either into the Bhimbar 
torrent, or to the head of the low-lands, where it spreads over 
the surface of the country or is collected into the Budhi nala 
before described. The principal streams from the direction of 
the Himalayas are the Bhimbar, the Bbandar, the Dalli, the 
Dabnli, the Doara and the Baka!, none of which are perennial. 

The Bhimbar, wbicli rises in the second Himalayan range, The Bhimbar. 
drains a considerable valley within the hills, and after receiving 
several affluents from the outer range, through which it passes 
a short distance to the north-west of Bhimbar, enters this 
district close to the north-western extremity of the Pabbi hills. 

Prom this point it runs nearly due south for 25 miles, fertilis- 
ing a border of low-land upon its banks, but of no advantage to 
the country beyond, until it strikes the Grand Trunk Road 
about two miles to the north-west of Gujrat. It is passed under 
the road, by a bridge, close to the village of Shaitania, and 
thence it continues its course, until it crosses the Kunjah road 
at a distance of five miles from Gujrat. Up to this point it flows 
in. a broad sandy bed, but beyond this, the water disperses over 
the country, part going in the direction of the Chenab and part 
taking a more westerly course joining the Chenab 20 miles lower 
down, near the village of Kadirabad. As long as the torrent 
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keeps to one channel, its effect, for good or bad to agricultare 
is small, but as it disperses it fertilises the land by depositing 
silt of much value to the cultivator. During the rains an 
unmanageable flood, the stream usually dries up completely 
during the winter months, leaving its bed a broad waste of 
sand. It is fordable at all points except for some hours after 
heavy rain in the hills. 


Effects of the Formerly the Bhimbar crossed the Grand Trunk Road 
lumbar. about eight miles north-west of Gujrat ; afterwards it flowed 

parallel to the Grand Trunk Eoad and passed into the valley 
of the Chenab, near the village of Hariawdla. The old bed has 
disappeared,, the sand, which formerly marked it, has gradually 
become covered with a silt deposit and the land has again been 
brought under cultivation : it is only when the flood is exception- ' 
ally high, that any water passes by the old channel. The 
most noticeable feature with regard to this torrent is its effect 
on the villages situated in the line of its course. When the 
water begins to spread over the land, it is heavily charged with 
Band and silt j as the force of the torrent diminishes, sand is the 
first deposited, the silt continuing to bo carried onwards. It is 
therefore to be observed that villages first coming under the 
influence of the stream benefit enormously from the silt, but' 
gradually as the force of.the torrent reaches them, their land 
deteriorates by the sand and finally, unless the direction of the 
stream changes (as is often, luckily, the case) their land is 
rendered uncnlturable. 


The Ghup ndla. The Other streams are less important, deriving their supply 

from the western watershed only of the Himalayan system. 
The Bhandar, otherwise known as the Ghup, passes close to the 
small town of Daulatnagar, and joins the Bhimbar a mile above 
tbe bridge by which the latter is passed under the Grand Trunk 
Road. 

In 1890, with the object of irrigating tbe country on both 
sides, a bund was thrown across this nala above Daulatnagar 
at a cost of nearly Rs. 20,000. The project did not meet with 
the success, which was anticipated. The year was one of heavy 
rainfall, flood water was not required for agricultui’e, and 
much of the country was over-flooded. Moreover the surplus 
water found its way into a small nala the Shahdaulah, which 
, passes by the town of Gujrat. The stream was arrested at the 
Grand Trunk Road where the waterway of the bridges was not 
sufficient to pass the increased amount of water, the houses in 
the suburbs were flooded, and on tbe subsidence of the water, 
malaria of a fatal character almost decimated the .population. 
The bund was then cut and the water returned to its old 
channel. ! 

The Dalli rises upon the confines of this district, and flowing 
due south between high banks, enters the low-lands to the norths 
east of Gujrdt. Most of the water is lost in the low country in 
this direction, but some finds an exit by a well-defined channel 
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into tlie Chenfib due south of Gujrdt. The Dabuli (marked Dalli Chapter I, A. 
on the survey map in the upper part of its course) flows through* “7“ . 

out parallel to the Dalli proper, but is a stream of smaller DeBCnptive- 
volume. The Doara (also marked Dalli in the npper portion of Other nSlas. 
its conrse) enters the low-lands close to the town of Jalalpnr, to 
the south-south-east of which place it finds an outlet into the 
Chenab. The Bakal, which enters the low-lands three miles to 
the east of Jalalpur, is entirely lost before it reaches the Chenab. 

This river' forms the boundary of the district from the The ChenRb. 
mouth of the Tawi westwards. At the ferry opposite Gujrat, 
in the vicinity of the Alexandra railway bridge, the aggregate 
width of the annually varying winter channels of the Chenab 
averages only a thousand feet ) while in the rains the river 
presents a continuous sheet of water of from 1| to 2 miles in 
breadth, with a maximum depth of 20 feet, and a velocity of ten 
miles an hour. The low-lands of the Chenab have already been 
described. 

This river may be estimated as two-thirds of the width of the The Jhelam. 
Chenab, similarly varying in summer and winter. The bed is 
chiefly sandy ; in parts boulders have been washed down by the 
force of the current from the hilly tracts in the vicinity of the dis- 
trict. The banks of the river are sloping sand, in some localities 
succeeded by precipitous banks of loam. Contrary to the 
conditions of the site selected for the Alexandra bridge and line 
of Trank Koad of the Chendb, where the river is very wide, the 
Jhelam is spanned by both rail and road bridge at a narrow 
and convenient part of the river. The maximum depth of 
water in the rains is 21 feet, its velocity 8*66 per second. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall Rainfall, tempera- 
registered at each of the rain-guage stations in the district for ture and climate, 
each year from 1868-69 to 1891-92. The distribution of the 
rainfall throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos, III A. and 
III B. In 1 870 the climate of the district was thus described 
by Captain Waterfield : — 

“ The climate is very bearable, even in the hot weather never oppressive. 

The rainfall of the district varies from 33 and more inches under the hills to less 
than 26 in tho Phalia tahsil. It rapidly decreases with the distance from the 
Himalayas and the Pabbi range, which latter also appears to have some power 
of cloud attraction. The harvest is seldom lost for want of rain, and tho 
zammdars have a proverb to the effect that ‘ rain is always to be had for tho 
asking.’ This is fortunate in a district of which two-thirds is dependent upon 
such rain and upon its arriving seasonably. In dry seasons the sugarcane and 
other crops, more particularly in the Phalia tahsil, go to feed the cattle, and few ■ 
sugar-mills are worked. Whether the people have caught the idea, and make 
the remark to please us or not, I cannot say, but they often state that the 
increase in the number of trees, more especially daring the Inst ten years, has 
done much to add to the rainfall," 

Considering simply tbe rainfall of the past 20 years, it is 
found that during the first decade the rainfall was in excess of 
the latter decade, and that during the past ten years, it had 
varied considerably in amount from year to year. When the 
railway was first constructed through the district, a great 
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demand for fuel, in connection witliit sprang up, and the amount 
of timber in the district -Was much reduced, but it is impossible 
to say that, in this fact, the cause of less rainfall is to be found. 
With regard to rainfall the district may be roughly divided into 
two parts separated by the Grand Trunk Road. The north- 
eastern portion may be said to enjoy certain rainfall, varying 
from about 33 inches to not less than 20 inches. In this part, 
failure of crops from short rainfall is practically almost unknown. 

It is different, however, in the south-western portion, not 
only is the rainfall less, varying probably from 25 indies to 
13 inches, bat it is also more uncertain in its distribution. In 
this part, it is not possible to accept the total rainfall, as a, 
guide to rain being sufficient, but it is necessary to examine its 
distribution most carefully. The rain which is most beneficial 
to the whole district is that whicli falls in the first fifteen days 
of September, and in the last half of the month of March. 

The health of the district is said to be : — 

“ Notoriously good ; and the people account for an iniprovenront, which they 
profess of late years to have seen, by the increase in the number of trees and 
extension of cultivation generally. Native physicians speak of ‘ tho soil fevers’' 
being thus consumed and rendered innocuous. Fever and ague are, however, 
prevalent in Gnjriit itself and in the villages lying between it and the river. 
Tliis is no dou'bt owing^ to the floods, which, coming down the Bhimher and 
Dalli utilas, are hemmed in by the embankment of the Grand Trunk Road, meet 
at Gnjrat, and cannot escape save by tho waterway of the sis-arch bridge, 
half a mile east of Gujrat. There are some few cases of goitre (gilar) across 
the Pabbi hills aud near the Bhimbar territory, and in tho Phalia talisil along 
the hanks of the Clienah. The people think it connected with rheumatism, 
and consider it not hereditary, but incurable save in the earliest stage, when, 
if they can afford it, they use internally a substance obtained from Kashmir 
called gillar-pattah, the leaves of some plant or tree, which sell at Es. lo 
or Es. 20 the ser, and are said to have beneficial results. Small-pos too is 
prevalent along the border of Kashmir territorj*, and is said generally to come 
from there.” 

Pever of malarial origin is the most fatal form of disease. 
It is always prevalent during the autumn months in the villages 
along the Jhelam and Chenab, and in those flooded by mil 
torrents. It is generally worst in October, when in addition to 
malaria, rising from the drying lands, the variation between 
the day and night temperature becomes large, ' and renders 
people very liable to chill. 

The most fatal outbreak of fever, during the late years, was 
in 1890, when for two months scarcely any person escaped. The 
state of the district was so bad, that in many villages, people 
were so reduced, as to be unable to carry on even their house- 
hold duties. The death-rate from fever alone was 64 per 1,000. 
The town of Gujrat especially suffered. Ata went up to famine 
prices and had to be imported from Peshawar, the people not 
having strength to grind the small quantity necessary for their 
own requirements. Subscriptions were collected and a special 
grant of Es. 5,000 was made by Government to provide, not 
only medicine but also food for poorer people, whose means of 
livelihood had Ibeen suddenly stopped in this way. A large 
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amount of quinine lyas distributed ; it was of mucli benefit and 
reduced tbe fever as a rule, but it was quite impossible to reach 
tbe great majority of sick. People are ready to ask for and 
take quinine, if they can get it on the spot; sometimes they are 
unable, and often unwilling, to go any distance to get it. They 
recognize its efficacy, but until it is brought to their doors the 
medicine will not become universal. The plan which has been 
adopted in Bengal should be watched as if efficacious there, its 
introduction into this province might be advisable. 

What is required, is that doses of quinine should be obtain- 
able in the village on payment, the doses should contain white 
quinine of the best quality and should be packed in such a way 
that the contents could uot be tampered with, and should be 
endorsed with a Government seal. If this could be done, I 
have little doubt but that it would be largely purchased during 
the fever season. 

Cholera, in an epidemic form, is seldom present in the 
district. Sporadic cases occur during the hot weather, in most 
years, but as far as can be ascertained the first cases are usually 
imported. 

Scabies and ulcers are very common, and ophthalmia is by 
no means rare throughout the district. Such ailments must 
always be expected among a Muhammadan population, existing 
on poor and often insufficient food, and among w’hom cleanliness 
is not regarded with favor. 


SECTION B— GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the province as a whole has been most kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in exienso in the provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer serie.°, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The manufacture of saltpetre was once a flourishing occu- 
pation in the villages of Bhikhi, Kotla Shekhan, Gohra, Aidal 
and others of the Phalia tahsil, and in a few villages of the 
other tahsils. The mode of extracting the saltpetre is thus 
described by Mr. Baden-Powell : — 

“ The earth in which it is found is collected and placed on a flat filter made 
of twigs and supported on pillars three or four feet high ; water is thou poured 
over this layer of earth which dissolves the salt. The solution ns it passes 
through is collected in ,a vessel placed underneath, having been made previously 
to filter through an iiitcrmodiate sheet of cloth which r^ains the undissolved 
impurities. Tlie solution is ilieii evaporated to about onc-fonrtli in hulk by boil- 
ing, after which, on cooling, tho nitre crystallises. In this impure state it is used 
for frigorific purposes. Its value is Its. 3 a maund. Purified nitre, s/iora AviItoi, 
is produced by dissolving, filtering and rccrystallising the impure article ; when 
pure it is used for gunpowder, &c., and values Bs. 8 a maund. Tho manufac- 
rers are the poorer Khutris and Machhis; besides the license fee to Government, 
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they pay to the zamfndars sometimes an anna a day for' rvater supplied 
from an irrigating well, and sometimes a fee of Es. 4 for the season, more or 
loss, for the nse of the soil. Four or five men working at one pan turn out from 
20 to 25 maunds per month." They carry on their work during all tho dry months 
of the year. The outturn of season 1857-58, in this district, i.e., from tho close 
of the rains of 1857 to their commencement in 1858, may therefore amount to 
5,500 maunds, or nearly 20 tons. The price of the saltpetre at the manufac- 
tories is at present Rs. 3 per maund of 40 sersi It varies from Rs. 2 to 4 accord- 
ing to the demand. The produce of the pans in this district is for tho most 
part made to tho order of the Find Dadan Khan merchants. It is by them ex- 
ported to llooltan and other chief marts. It is coarse and impure as it issues 
from the pans but undergoes refinement after export.” 


Years. 

Numbers. 

1882-83 



64 

1883-84 



36 

1884-85 



47 

1885-8S 



76 

1886-87 



145 

1887-88 



120 

1888-89 



49 

1889-90 



-42 

1890-91 



48 

1891-92 



126 


For some years tbe manu- 
facture declined, tbe demand 
for export to Bombay and Sindb 
having almost ceased, and 
local rec[nirements being insig- 
nificant. In 1867-68 only ten 
licenses were granted, and the 
number continued to decrease. 

..Eecently however the trade 
in saltpetre has begun to 
revive. The number of licenses 
for the ten years ending 
1891-92 is shown in the margin. 


The export trade has not revived, and the increased demand 
is due to increased actmty in the manufacture of fireworks. 
To a small extent the saltpetre is still used forfrigorific purposes. 
Present prices of saltpetre are : impure Es. 4 to Es. 5 and pure 
Es. 6 a maund. 


Kankar is found in the following villages ; — 

In the Gujrat tahsil, — Ohhokar, Lakhanwal, Kang, 

In the Phalia tahsil, — Jhanda, Chohan, Chah Jiwan, 
Easulpur. 

In the Kliarian tahsil, — Sumri, Bhatti Bhuta, Sidh, Bhad- 
dar, Hanj. 

The deposits, which are of insignificant extent, are either 
exposed upon the surface, or hut thinly covered over, being 
usually found within tbe first three feet. Small quantities are 
annually burnt by the viEagers for the supply of lime to meet 
their own requirements or for use in tanning ; but the deposits 
are turned to no other account. The supply is not sufficient 
for use in road making. 

Lime used to be manufactured in the Pahhi hills by the 
Government. Captain Waterfield gives the following informa- 
tion upon the subject - 

“ Lime-stone is found in considerable quantities in tbe Pabbi lulls in tbe 
lands adjoining the villages of Panjan, Kbori, Ohangas, "iVarina ; tbe wood for 
burning being on tho spot. Some 15 years ago groat quantities of lime wore 
carried as far as Wazirabad and Sialkot, for building purposes, by the people of 
Haslanwala. They .are said to have sold Rs. 11,000 worth. Latterly the Govern- 
ment, in appropriating as a xakh the, Pabbi hiUs, has taken this perquisite to 
itself, selling to the Executive Engineer, tho local funds, and private parties as 
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they require it. The people, however, import from the Jhelam district. In the Chaptor I B- 

villages of Khariiinah and Dhodah of the Kharian tahsil, an inferior lime-stone is “ ’ 

found some four feet below the surface, but it is not much used. It was in 1862 (JeoloffT FaiUia 
that the Deputy Commissioner first started lime-kilns in the Pabbi hills, not ana Flora. 
onlj' to assist him in erecting the Government bnildings, but also .as a miscella- 
neous som-ce of profit. A contractor agreed to supply 100 maunds for Es 20, or Lime, 
five maunds for the rupee, which was sold again at Rs. 25 for 100 maunds. In 
1865 the succeeding Deputy Commissioner took the manufactory into direct 
management with an establishment, and the rate rose to Es. 40 for 100 maunds 
for the supply, and this being sold at Rs. SO, gave a profit of Rs. 10 on every 
100 maunds to the same fund. The lime-stone, however, of the Pabbi range is 
not so good as that brought from the Jhelam district, which is burnt in the 
Pabbi hills. All the lime produced is consumed in the district.” 

Since the transfer of the Pabbi hills to the Forest Depart- 
ment, Government lime-burning has been discontinued, and 
indeed the supply was gradually becoming smaller and the 
income diminishing. For the three years preceding the transfer 
the net profits were as follows: 1868-69, Rs. 2,209 ; 1869-70, 

Es. 9 0 ; 1870-71, Rs. 845. 

Lime-stone is brought by train to Dingah or other stations 
adjacent to the Mr. The stone is then carted to some village 
in which a contract has been taken for clearing the land of 
brushwood. There a kiln is made, the wood and roots off the 
land used as fuel, the stone is burnt and the lime is then taken 
back to the railway for sale, or is disposed of locally. 

Stone for the metalling of the first few miles of the Grand stone. 

Trunk Road west of the Chenab is brought down in boats from 
Akhnur, in Jammu territory where the Ohenab leaves the hills. 

Between this and the Pabbi hills the road is supplied with stones 
brought on camels from near Bhimbar. The Pabbi hills supply 
the road as it runs through them towards the Jhelam, down 
which boat-loads of boulder stones are also brought. Thus out 
of 38 miles 21 are dependent entirely upon imporied stones. 

The wild animals of the district comprise the hyjena, wolf. Fauna, and oapa- 
hog, jackal, fox, nilgai, antelope, gazelle or ravine deer, and the district for 

hare. The two first are fortunately not numerous, and are 
yearly decreasing owing to extension of cultivation, and as 
regards the wolf, owing to rewards for its destruction of late 
years ; but the number destroyed has not been great. The 
wolPs habitat is mostly in the bar, or the Pabbi hills. Nilgai 
and antelope are but rarely met with. Birds and animals 
coming under the usual designation of game are not sufficiently 
numerous to rank the district as an average one for sport. The 
bar to the west of the district holds a few deer and hare ; and 
the Pabbi a sprinkling of gazelle and hare, and a species of 
dark coloured fox. Pigs are found in considerable quantities 
in the hdas on the border of the Chenab, where they cause ex- 
tensive damage to the crops, and are especially numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Kathala. There are also found the porcupine, 
iguana, hedgehog, wild cats, both tawny and brindled, the red 
squirrel, the baru, the bandicoot, musk rats, moles, mongooses 
and weasels. Amongst birds are found the small bustard, 
partridges, grey and black, the latter rarely, and sand grouse 
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of both kinds at certain seasons, but nob in abundance. Ravens, 
generally in pair^j^are seen in tbe cold weatber. The Cbenab,' 
Jhelam and vicinity are visited by hiilan, tbe flamingo, tbe wild 
goose, duck, and teal : tbe latter arc occasionally met witb 
on village tanks, at a distance from tbo river : snipe are 
seldom seen, there being no jMls or swamps tbrougbout tbe 
district suitable for tbeir abode. During tbe spring'and autumn 
harvests, quail are found tbrougbout tbe district. Natives 
trap tbe iguana and squiiu-el. Iguana skins are' made into 
shoes, and squirroFs tails into paint brushes. 

The district is on the whole well-wooded, there being 
no part of it which does not produce, or is not at least capable 
of producing timber sufficient for local requirements. But tbe 
great demand which has sprung up of late yeai’s for timber 
and fuel for railway purposes, tbe enhanced price now obtained, 
and the extension of cultivation, have all tended appreciably 
to diminish tbe amount of timber under the control of tbe 
village proprietors. Tbe shisliavi [dalhergia sissoo) grows 
luxuriantly in tbe half of the district nearer the Obenab. 
Indeed one of the special features of the civil stations is tbe 
fine avenues, planted witb this tree, about 30 years ago, 
equal to, if not better than any in tbe Punjab. Tlie siras 
{mimosa siris) also flourishes, growing perhaps quicker than 
the shisham and giving a wider shade witb its spreading 
branches ; but tbe wood, although of good quality when tbo 
tree has attained a good age, is more open and coarser in tbe 
grain than shisham, of which tbe best bits polished almost 
equal rose-wood. The plmlcihi also grows well; it is found 
mostly in tbe upper j)art of the district. Its wood is very hard, 
harder than even shisham and therefore much prized for 
plough-shares and other implements of husbandry,' bub it is nob 
so handsome or close-grained. Its flowers are considered cool- 
ing and are used for infusions. The tree most extensively 
reared, however, and which gives to the face of the country, 
in some parts, quite a wooded aspect, is the Icihar. It grows 
quickly and gives a hard, useful wood universally used in 
agriculture. There are three kinds — the large and commonest 
hikar {mimosa arahica) ; another smaller {mimosa odoraiissinia) 
with a very sweet-scented flower ; and, thirdly, the kikri (a male 
variety of mimosa arahica) with its upward-growing branches 
and brush-like appearance. The shade this tree gives is 
imperfect from its minute and feathei'y foliage. It is thus 
less objected to, as detrimental to the growing crops under the 
influence of its shade only in a small degree. The, her {zizxjfhus 
jupiba) also flourishes. In point of quality of timber it ranks 
with the kikar, bub it is not so extensively grown, being rather 
a slow grower, and having a dense foliage and perfect shade. 
There are many varieties. The fruit of one dr two’ kinds is 
very palatable, and doubtless might be improved by grafting. 
The leaves of one variety mallah {zizijphus nxmmulria)^ are 
used as fodder, and the bark of its roots for tanning. The tut 
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or mulberry, botli wliite and red, are likewise indigenous and Chapter,' I, 'B. 

abundant. Mulberry wood is wrought for Persian wheels, but 

is considered inferior. The pipal {Ficus religiosa) grows well 
if taken care of, but only few are to be found scattered here 
and there over the district. Muhanamadans sometimes use its 
wood for rafters and doors. Camels browse greedily on its 
leaves and tender twigs. The hargat {Ficus Indica) is more 
frequent, and grows to as large a size perhaps as in most other 
parts of India. It requires, however, to be carefully protected 
from frost in the winter during the first four or five years of 
its growth. Mangoes do not flourish. There appears to be 
something in the soil unsuitable to them. It can hardly be 
the climate which renders them so difficult to rear, for while it 
is almost impossible to do so at the suddar station and lower 
down in the districts, they grow well in some of the un- 
dulating and comparatively sterile parts of the district ad- 
joining the Jammu boundary. Across that boundary at the 
foot of the low hills the tree flourishes and is much grown as 
a source of profit. Tlie leafless caper {Capparis aphylla) is 
abundant in the bar. It yields a hard wood of which combs are 
made. It is also used for rafters as white ants do not eat it. 

The fruit is used for pickle. The I'ipe fruit is eaten but is very 
astringent. The van is common in the bar. Its fruit {pilu) is 
eaten by the poorer classes in times of scarcity. The dhak 
{Bictea fro7idosa) was common till cultivation encroached on it. 

Its timber is good for well wheels. Its flowers make a dye, and 
the leaves make the cups and dishes in which sweetmeat-sellers 
deliver their sweetmeats. Besides the above-mentioned trees are 
the jdman, jand, resembling the phuldhiin appearance, but gene- 
rally stunted. Jand timber is chiefly used for fuel, occasionally 
it is used for, ploughshares ; the pods called sdgdr, which ripen in 
Jeth and Har, ai-e eateu as vegetables. Willows of two kinds, 
poplar, fardsh {Tamarix Indica), simal or cotton trees {Bohax 
heptophylluni), amaltds {Cassia fistula), lasura {Cardia myxa), 
lasura large leaved {Gardia latifoUa), sola {Phyllanthus emhlica), 
sohdnjna, or horse-radish tree {Hyperaiithera maringa), hhirni 
{Mimusops< Imiki), kamrukli [Avei'hoa carrambola), nasut 
{Erythrina ovalifolia) are found in more or less abundance. A 
few tun trees {Oedrela toona), were planted in the station in 
1852 and grow pretty well. Of garden fruit trees, limes of all 
kinds and oranges, citrons, pomeloes, &c., grow well every- 
where. A small kind of apple also flourishes. Quinces are 
rare, but grow well wdien taken care of. There appears to be 
something fatal to peaches in the climate •, a blight always 
seizes the tree and prevents the fruit from ripening. Grapes 
do well, so do guavas, figs and plantains ; loquats fairly j the 
dlti ?)o/c/idra grows well enough, but the fruit does not ripen ; 
the pomegranate flourishes, the fruit ripeuing best in dry sea- 
sons or with late rains. 
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Chapter I, B. The plants which are used as vegetable drugs amo ng the 

people and which abound in the district also deserve to be 

^^and^iora™^ menfcionedj and are thus described by the Deputy Oommis- 
sioner : — 

Flora. 

“ AMshal (Ouscuta refiessa) is a parasite n-hich grows on her trees. It is 
used in bilious diseases, and is considei'ed a blood purifier. 

“ Brahmdandi (2Iicrolonchus divaricaia) grows in fields, and is regarded as a 
purifier of blood. It is especially abundant in the Pabbi. 

“ Bodliah (Eclypta crecta) grows to tbo height of a foot, and is used externally 
for ulcers, and as an antiseptio for wounds in cattle. 

“ Bahiiphali (a species of Oorchorus olitonus) grows to the height of a foot 
and a half in the rainy season, and is used in venereal affections. 

“ Bishkhapra (Primula spectosa) grows in the rainy season to the height of 
a foot. It is a narcotic. 

“ Itsit (Boerhavia diffusa) grows in the rainy season, and is considered use- 
ful for the eyes. 

“ Ghikatoar (Aloe perfoliata) is used in the treatment of rheumatism and 
abscesses ; a pickle is also made from it. . 

“ Bhang (Oannahis saiiva) is principally used as an into.xicating drag. 

“ iladdr or Ah (Galotropis proeera). The cultivating classes eat the leaves 
when bitten by snakes as an antidote against the poison ; and the root and bark 
are used in the treatment of several diseases. It grows in loose sandy soils. 

" Jndrayan or iumma (Oitruilu colocynthxis) grows in the hdr and in the village 
Manochak and Ohakla Tarar. The pulp is used as a purgative, and is also 
given to horses. 

“ Dhatura (Daticra fastusa) is used in rheumatism. 

“ Bhakhra (Tribulus lamiginosus aad terrestris) is used in diseases of the 
kidneys, suppression of urine, also in cough and diseases of tho heart. It grows 
in maira lands. 

“Raj Bans or Parsiya wasMii (Addiantum candatum) grows mold wells, and 
wet soils. It is used to cure coughs and fever. Pdlnu grows in small ponds in 
the rainy season. It is considered officinal in diarrhcnh. 

“ Blmgdt grows in saline lands. The dew which collects at night on tho 
le.avcs is considered beneficial in skin diseases. Oarakhpdn grows in the rainy 
season in maira lands. It is used internally in skin diseases. 

" SaunclmZ grows in the rainy season plentifally. It is used as a cure for 
coughs. 

“ Kaknaj (Nicandra Indica) winter cherry ; is used as a medicine for_ horses, 
and in gonorrhoea. It grows in tho rainy season in lands in the vicinity of 
village sites. 

“ Papra or pitpdpra (Funiaria Parvijllora) grows in tho rdbi crops. It is used 
to purify the blood, 

“Salhara grows in rabi and in the rainy season. It is considered useful in 
several diseases. 

“ Put Kanda (Achyranthes aspera) grows plentifully in tho rainy season 
in maira lands. It is used in cases of abscess j and its ashes are used in cases 
of asthma and cough. 

“ Eandydri (Solanum Xndicum) grows in tho rainy season in maira lands, 
and is used in skin diseases of cliildren. 

“ Nak chhikkan (Myriogync minuta) grows in the rabi season. It promotes 
shoe zing and is nsed in colds. 

“ Bahekar or Vasa (Adhatoda vasica) grows in tho upper part of the, dis- 
trict. It is considered a blood purifier. 

“ Isapgol (Plantago ispliagula) grows in the Pabbi and in the bar in the 
rainy season. It is nsed in cases of dysentery. It increases the milk of the 
sheep and goats which eac it. 

“ Bdbima (Matricaria cliamomilla) is grown in gardens. Its oil is nsed 
externally in rheum atism. 
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" Glnfra (Berherislycium) grows in fields with the rahi crops. It is officinal 
in skin diseases. 

“ Kal-ar Singi {Pistacia tnfejerrima) grows in dry lands in the hot season. 
It cures coughs. 

" Ealeon (Cheiraulhus aiinuus) grows in the kharif season. The seeds are 
used as a tonic. 

“ Bdtlm {Ohenopodium /ilhum) is eaten, and is used as a laxative in diseases 
of the spleen and bile, and for worms ; and externally in injuries to horses. 

'■ Sarpanhh {Tephresia purpxiera) grows in the rainy season, in the Phalia 
tahsil and at Kiranwala in the Gujrat tahsfl. It is considered to be a purifier of 
the blood, and to possess properties similar to Kandydri. 

“ Nilofar {Nymphea lotus) grows in ponds in the rainy season. It is con- 
sidered to possess cooling properties. 

“ Dandan (Hicinits commxinis) is officinal iu cases of rhenmatism. It grows in 
the neighbonrhood ef Gulyaua. 

“ Lehli is used by the villagers as a purgative. 

“ Eamola OT Arind (Ricinus communis) is a useful plant, from the seeds of 
which is made castor oil, and the loaves are used in rheumatic pains 

“ Earmal (Peganum harmala) an abundant plant, is burnt in sick room as 
an antiseptic and deodoriser, especially when any person is suffering from 
wounds, ulcers or small-pox.” 

There are no ferns indigenous to the district ; even the 
Pabhi is too dry for them, The only one is the maiden-hair fern, 
•which is found rarelyj in the broken brickwork of old wells, or in 
other damp recesses. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


HISTOEY. 

Little is known concerning the early history of this district. 
The town of Gujrat itself is of modern origin, but occupies tlie 
site of an ancient city, the foundation of which is traditionally ' 
assigned to one Raja Bachan Pal, a Surajbansi Rajput, who 
emigrated from the lower Gangetic Dofih, but of whom nothing 
more is knoAvn. The original name of the city is said to have 
been TJdanagri, the everlasting or sweet-smelling city. This 
tradition is recorded both by General Cunningham and by 
Captain H. Mackenzie, whose Settlement Report is a principal 
work of reference on all matters connected with the district. 
General Cunningham farther states that the restoration of the 
old city is ‘^attributed to Ali Khan, a Gujar, whose name is 
strangely like that of Alakhana, tho Raja of Gurjara, who 
was defeated by Sangkara Vermma between A.D. 883 and 
901.” Captain Mackenzie, on tho other hand, records the 
tradition that the city was rebuilt “in Sambnt 175 (A.D. 118) 
by Rani Gujrau, wife of Badr Sen, son of Rtlja Rasaln of Sidlkot.” 
Both accounts ultimately agree in the . final restoration of, tho 
city in the time of Akbar (see below). The antiquity of the 
city is probably beyond a doubt, but it is to be noted that' 
Captain Mackenzie heard of no “ antique coins having been 
found in Gujrat itself by which any trustworthy dates might 
be fixed.” 

Other ancient sites mentioned by Captain Mackenzie, are 
those of Helan, 25 miles to the west of Gujrat ; Pali Kothi, 
at the foot of the Pabbi hills ; Islamgarh near Jalalpui’, 
ten miles north-west from Gujrat j Rasul, at the western 
extremity of the Pabbi hills on tlie bank of the Jhelam and 
Mong, six miles to the north-west of ■ Rasul. , The following 
account is taken from Captain Mackenzie’s Settlement ■ 
Report 

Selan . — There are some extensive and reputed very old ruins 
at Helan, but nothing is known to determine its former history 
with any exactness. Some coins have been picked np among the 
ruins bearing the date of the eighth century Hijri, but nothing 
earlier than the Muhammadan times has been discovered. 
There is a large tomb still in very good order. Slabs are let 
into the walls bearing inscriptions. It would appear to be the 
tomb of Mirza Shekh Ali Beg, an Amir of the Emperor Akbai*, 
who was killed in an encounter with the Ghakkars, and' is dated 
996 Hijri. He founded a village close to Helan, still, c:ill- 
ed after him Shekh' Alipur, and possessed" by his Moghal 
descendants.. 
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Pali Kothi . — This is a very old rain situated on the banks 
of the Jaba nala, at the foot of the Pabbi. The natives can 
give no information on its origin or nse. It is of no great 
extent, bub is reputed to be part of an old, perhaps buried, 
city: the bricks are of a large mould, one foot square and three 
inches thick, such as are never found in buildings posterior to 
Muhammadan rule, and are very finely burnt : unfortunately 
no researches hitherto have succeeded in finding inscriptions 
of any kind. The bricks have often a mark in them as if 
described ivith the finger round the thumb as a pivot. 

Rasul . — An old mosque here contained an inscription 
commemorating its erection. The date was read as 1000 
Hijri or theyeabouts. It was placed in the crystal palace 
by Mr. Edward Olive Bayley. 

Isldmgarh . — This is on a very high and imposing mound, 
which must be very ancient. It is said to have been the head- 
quarters of the large chdurdsi of villages belonging to the 
Varaich Jats : in later times it was converted into a stronghold. 
The chief chaudries of the Varaiches have their residence and 
possessions in Jalalpur, to which Islamgarh is close, but the 
latter is situated within the limits of the adjacent village of 
Kulachaur. 

Mong , — This is a very old place, it was prolific in coins of 
later' Indo-Greek Kings, Azas and the great (nameless) Savi- 
our King of Kings, parbicularily small copper coins. 

Khwdspur . — The route to Kabul through the district has 
still the remains of the serais and baolis erected by the 
Muhammadan Emperors. The serdi of Khwaspur was 
built by Sukhi Khwas Khan in the year 952 Hijri. Khwas 
Khan was a man of power in the service of the Emperors Sher 
Shah and his son, Selim Shah. His mother was a slave-girl 
in the former Emperor’s seraglio, and he himself was married 
by the Emperor to the daughter of a Ghakkar chief, and 
deputed to govern this part of the Empire. He immortalized 
his later master by converting the bhatiaras of the serai, and 
dubbing them Salim Shahis, or Islam Shahis, which appellation 
the mochis of the village and its neighbourhood give to their 
caste to the present day. 

Khdridn . — At Kharian^ there are two very large baolis. 
Both are said to have been built at the same time, and their 
very different appearances now are accounted for by the western 
one having been thoroughly repaired by Sardar Laihna Singh. 
The eastern baoli is in its original state, built of stones, now 
very much worn ; over the top of the steps is a massive dome 
with an inscription. It simply records the completion of the 
work in the month of Eamzan 1013 Hijri, in the reign of Akbar, 
who ordered it to be built by Fatehulla, son of Haji Habibulla, 
and that it cost 11,000 Akbari rupees, and it concludes with 
a prayer that the maker’s sins be forgiven. Khari^n bears the 
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prefix of a serai, but it does not appear that a serai was ever 
built bore. It was a staging place, and tbe baolis were pro- 
vided, but no serai. 

Tbe serai of Haurangabad was built by tbe Emperor 
Aurangzeb, wbo gave bis title of Alamgir to it. It is impro- 
perly called tbe serai of Naurangabad, wbicb ■ is a village balf 
a mile distant and altogether out of tbe Alamgir lands, wbicb 
were granted to certain Kbatris to preserve tbe serai. But 
during tbe Sikb rule there was a cantonment at Naurangabad, 
wbicb probably accounts for tbe serai becoming kno'wn by that 
name also. 

Besides tbe above there are no relies of tbe Imperial sway, 
except the ruins of a bunting residence near Alamgarb, in tbe 
upper part of the district. The ruined edifice still goes by tbe 
old Sanscrit derived name of Cbokandi. It was built by tbe 
Emperor Akbar Shah in the 34th year of bis reign, and was 
tbe first baiting-place after crossing tbe Chenab in the Royal 
progresses from Delhi to Kashmir. 

These serais have long ceased to serve their purpose. 
After the decay of the Empire, their utility w’^as no longer 
appreciated, tbe materials were to a large extent appropriated 
to other purposes, and now tbe walls, or their foundations only, 
can be traced through tbe mass of pdebian habitations wbicb 
cover their sites, but their remains attest their substantial 
construction, and are still monuments of large-handed wisdom 
and public beneficence, w-bicb found no imitators in tbe Sikb 
or Durani Governments which succeeded. 

Rasul and Mong are also mentioned by General Ounningbam. 
Tbe latter place he identifies with tbe town of Nikoea built by 
Alexander upon the field of bis celebrated encounter with Rorus 
after forcing the passage of tbe Jbelam. An account of the 
battle and the reasons assigned by General Cunningham for 
this identification are given in tbe Gazetteer of tbe Jbelam 
District. At tbe conclusion of tbe passage there extracted, 
General Cunningham gives the following account of tbe town of 
Mong* : — ' , , 

“ The name is nsnally pronoimcecl Mong, or Mung, but it is written without 
the nasal, and is said to have been founded by Edja Moga or 2Tuga. He is also 
called Eaja SanMidr, which I take to mean king of the Sahas or Sacm. His brother 
Eama founded Eanipur, or Etimnagar, the modern Easul, which is six miles to 
tho north-east of Mong and c.xactly opposite Dilawar. His sister’s son, named 
Kamkamarath, >Yas Ih'ija of Girjak or .Talalpur. Tho old mined mound on which 
Mong is situated is GOO feet long by 400 feet broad and 50 feet high, and is visible 
for many miles on all sides. It contains 975 houses built of largo old bricks ; 
and 5,000 inhabitants, who are chiuilyjais. The old wells are very numerous ; 
their exact number, according to my informant, being l7o. I have alroadj' 
slated that I take Jlong to ho tho site of Hikcca, tho city tvhich Alexander built 
on the scene of his battle wich Porus. Tho evidence on this point is, I think, as 
complete as coaid be wished; hnti have ctill to explnin how the name of Nikcea 
could have boon changed to Mong, Tho iiradition that tho town was fonnded by 

* Ancient Geography, pp. 177-170 ; ArchEcological Survey Eeports, ll’. 
18G8-7. 
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Raja Moga is strongly corroborated by tbo fact that Maharaja Moga is niontionod 
in Mr. Robert’s Taxila iiiBcriptioa. No^Y, Jllojrre is the same name as iHocr, and 
tho coins of Mofi, or ill(i7ins arc .still found in Mong. Rut tho commonest Greek 
monogram on thoso coins forms tbo letters NIK, which I tako to bo tho abbre- 
viation of Nihcca, tho plaoo of mint.agc. If this inference ho correct, as I boliovG 
it is, then Ab'i'ojn must have been the principle mint-city of tho grc.at king Dlopa, 
and therefore a place of cousidcrable importance. As tho town of Mong is tradi- 
tionally attributed to Baja Moga as the fonnder, wo may reasonably concludo 
that he must have rebuilt or incroa.sed tho plaoo under the now name of Moga- 
grama, which, in tho spoken dialects, would bo shortened to Mogaon and Mong. 
Coins of all tho ludo-hicythiau princes are fomid at Mong in considerable numbers, 
and I sec no reason to doubt that tho place is as old as tho time of Alexander. 
Tho copper coins of the nameless ludo-Scythian king .arc especially found in 
such numbers at Mong that they arc now commouly known in the neighbourhood 
as Monga idhis. ” 
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The period of the colonisation of the district by tlie Jat Colonisation of 
and Gujar tribes, tvbo are its principle occupants at tlie present 
day, cannot be fised. Captain Mackenzie, who appears to have 
instituted a careful examination of the tribal legends as pre- 
served in the songs of the village bards {mirdsi) was unable to 
come to any conclusion upon the subject. He gathered, how- 
ever, that there was a concurrence of testimony that the 
colonisation was effected from the east, and that the bulk of the 
Muhammadans are proselytes of the last 200 or 250 years. 

Captain Waterfield, who conducted a revision of the Settlement 
in 1866-08, adds his testimony that the people look back no 
further in their history than the establishment of the Mugl 
power in the 16th century. An account of the ti’ibes here 
alluded to, vfill be found in a later part of this account. 


Traces of settled government in a portion of the district Muhammfidan 
are to be found at a period nearly a century earlier than that period, 
indicated by Captain Yt'^aterlield. In the reign of Bahlol Lodi 
(A.D. 1450-88), it nppenrs that a tract of country on the right 
hank of the Chenab and including paid of this district, was 
separated from the Province of Sialkot, and erected into a,n 
independent charge under the name of zila Bahlolpur. Tho 
ensuing century was an era of great confusion, preceding tho 
consolidation of the Delhi Empire under Akbar. In the 82nd 
or 34th year of his reign, Akbar is said to have visited this part 
of the country, and having induced the Gujars of the neigh- 
bourhood to restore Gujrdt, made it the head-quarters of a con- 
siderable district, half of which was occupied by Gujar clans, 
the other half by Jats. This new district was known as 
Chakla Gujrat : it was divided into two primary subdivisions — 
the parganas of Gujrat and Herat, the latter being the Jat and 
the former the Gujar country. Tlic're was subsequently a third 
pargana formed, that of Sbahjahanpur, The parganas wero 
subdivided into tappas, and the tappas again into top,i. The 
records of this period are still extant, preserved in the families 
of the hereditary kandngos, or record-keepers. Erom these it 
appears that Chakla Gujrdt comprised 2,592 mamas or villages, 
computed to contain an area of 1,510,496 highas, and assessed 
to a maximum revenue of Es. 16,34,550. This system was 
continued until the death of Aurangzeb in A.D. 1707 plunged the 
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Empire into ne-vv disorder. The state of the country under the 
Moghal Empire is described by Captain Mackenzie : — 

“ Little is said or remembered of the administration of the Delhi governors. 
It would, however, seem to have been generally good. The rights of the agri- 
cultural population were respected, taxation limited and upon the whole moder- 
ate. Money assessments were sometimes made, though their continuance seems 
generally to have been of short duration. ■ Petty exactions nnder'a variety of 
pretests were numerous ,* but the system, irregular though it may have been, 
was perhaps not oppressive. Bad seasons sometimes laid waste the fields, but 
the people were not driven to desert their homes by active tyranny,” 

The details of internal administration appear to have been 
mainly left to local magnates appointed under the name of 
chaudhri for every top or group of villages. The chmidhris 
were also responsible for the revenue^ receiving, by way of com- 
pensation, more favourable terms in the leases of their holdings 
than were accorded to other members of the community. 

During the decay of the Empire the district suffered much. 
In 1738 it was ravaged by Nadar Shah and was soon afterwards 
overrun by the Ghakkars of Rawalpindi under Sultan Mukarrab 
Khan, Avho succeeded in establishing himself at Gujrat about 
the year 1741. Prom 1748 to 1761 the district was a prey, 
with little or no respite, to the advancing and retiring armies 
of Ahmad ShSh, Durani, whose route to and from the Punjab 
lay across it ; the government meanwhile being nominally 
administered by Mukarrab Khan, who had been confirmed in 
his possessions by the Durani monarch. The state of the 
country at this period is illustrated by the saying, still current, 
— Ehddd piti lah da, rahnda Ahmad Shah da. " Nothing was 
left to the people but the food and drink in their mouths j the 
rest was Ahmad Shah’s.” 

Mukarrab Khdn thus ruled Gujrat until 1765, when Sardar 
Gujar Singh, Bhangi, crossed the Ohenab, advancing at the head 
of a large force from his possessions in Lahore and Amritsar. 
Mukarrab Khan gave him battle outside the walls of Gujrat, 
but was defeated and compelled to retire beyond the Jhelam, 
this district falling without further struggle into the hands of 
the conqueror. lu 1767, when Ahmad Shah made his last 
descent upon the Punjab, Gujar Singh retired, bending before 
tho storm j but in the following year again marched northwards, 
and, having recovered his former conquests with but little 
trouble, laid siege to the famous fort of Rohtds in Jhelam. 
On this occasion he was allied with Sardar Charat Singh, 
Sukarchakia, grandfather of Ranjit Singh, with whom he now 
divided the upper Punjab. The greater part of this district, 
together with the town and fort of Gujrat, fell to the share of 
Gujar Singh. As soon, however, as his affairs in the north 
were definitively arranged, Gujar Singh, who was intimately 
mixed up in the intrigues for power which centred at this 
period upon Amritsar and Lahore, divided hi.s territories be- 
tween his two eldest sons, Sukha Singh and Stihib Singh, the 
latter being installed at Gujrat. The brothers, however, soon 
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quarrelled ; and in au action whicli took place between tbem 
Snkba Singli was killed. Hereupon Gujar Siugb, marcbed 
northwards to punish Sahib Singh. The latter at first made 
preparations for resistance ; but a reconciliation being effected 
he was permitted to retain Gujrat. A short time later he again 
incurred his father’s anger by disregarding his instructions in 
giving up to his brother-in-law, Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, 
one of the leaders of the Chatta tribe of Gujranwala, who had 
sought a refuge with him. Gujar Singh Was deeply indignant 
at this act of disobedience, and is said to have cursed his son, 
praying that, as he had insulted and dishonoured his father, so 
his son might insult and dishonour him. The old Sarddr then 
retired to Lahore, where, his son’s conduct preying on his mind 
he fell iU, and died in 1788, leaving his estates to his youngest 
son, Fatah Singh. 

Sahib Singh, however, his father’s wishes notwithstanding, 
obtained possession of the whole territory which had belonged 
to him. Fatah Singh took refuge with Mahan Singh, who 
espoused his cause, and hostilities ensued, in the course of 
which Sahib Singh was at one time closely shut up in the fort- 
ress of Sodra; Obtaining assistance, however, from Harm 
Singh, Dulu, he succeeded at length in beating off the attacks 
of Mahan Singh who shortly afterwards died, leaving the 
quarrel as a legacy to his son, the famous Raujft Singh (A.D. 
1791). Sahib Singh was now unmolested at Gujrht, which he 
continued to make his head-quarters until 1797, when he retired 
to the hills before the advancing army of Shah Zaman. Emerg- 
ing immediately the young king’s back was turned. Sahib Singh 
again occupied Gujrat, and, in alliance with the chiefs of Attari 
and Wazirabad, defeated the Lieutenant placed by Shah Zaman 
in charge of Find Dadan Khan. 

At this period Kanjit Singh was rapidly consolidating his 
power, and finding occasion in the wrongs of Fatah Singh, 
marched against Gujrat. A desultory wai’fare of some months 
duration ensued, but was brought to an end by a reconciliation 
effected between the brothers, after which Sahib Singh again 
enjoyed a period of peace and quiet. He was now, however, 
beginning to lose the energy which had hitherto distinguished 
him, and is said to have given himself wholly up to drunkenness 
and debauchery, in which state he appears to have unresistingly 
accepted a position of subordination to his quondam rival. In 
1806 he accompanied Ranjit Singh upon his Patiala campaign, 
and when, four years later, the Sikh monarch at length resolved 
upon his deposition, he withdrew without a struggle to the hills 
before the force sent to occupy his territories. This occurred 
in A.D. 1810. A few months later, at the intercession of his 
mother, Mai Lachhmi, Ranjit Singh conferred upon him injdgir 
the Bajwat territory, now belonging to Sialkot, where he resided 
till his death, which took place in 1814. The names of the 
Sardars Gujar Singh and Sahib Singh are often in the moujhs 
of the people of this district, who look back to their rule without 
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the smallest bitterness. They seem indeed to have followed 
an enlightened and liberal policy, sparing no effort to induce the 
people, harried by twenty years of constant spoliation, to settle' 
do'wn once more to peaceful occupations. The regime introduced 
after the annexation effected by Ranjit Singh in 1810, though 
more rigorous than its pr 0 deces.sor, appears still to have been 
more tender in its consideration of the rights of the people than 
was the case in other parts of the Sikh dominion. ' 

The district was formed into tahiJcas, of which the largest 
was that which had its head-quarters at Gujrat. ' This, accord- 
ing to statements prepared by Captain Mackenzie, contained 581 
villages out of the 1,.^39 which composed the district at the time 
of his Settlement. The remaining talukos were those of Kadir- 
abad, Phaiia, Diuga, Knnja, Wazirabad, Kathala, and Khari 
Kariali. The Gujrat, Khari Kariiili and ,Kadirabad talukas 
were retained under direct management {khdlsa) while the 
remainder of the district was with few exceptions, either farmed 
to contractors for the revenue, or granted in jagir on condition , 
of military services. The talukds were further subdivided into 
sails, of which the following list is taken from the Settlement 
Reports of the district : — 

Detail of sails under SiJrh rule. 


Name of talukai. 


No. of 
guil. 


Name of eiil. 


Name of ielul-a>. 


No. of 
sail. 


Name of sail. 


Kadiraliiid 

Phaiia 
Dinga 

Kunja 

Wnzfrahad 
Kathila 

Khari Kariali ... | 
Gujrat I 


3 

4 
6 
G 

7 

8 

n 

10 

n 

13 

13 

14 

15 
IG 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Kdilirabad. 

Slu^ia. 

Garhi. 

Helan. 

Phaiia. 

Jokaliai). 

Pahriamvali. 

WasusohAwa. 

Dinga, 

Ohakaryaa. 

KaulamvAla. 

lIAjra. 

Sadalahpur. 

Kunjah. 

Magliowal. 

Shiidivrul, 

Kathal.a. 

Khobar. 

Kh.ari Kariali. 

Gaiipwal. 

Karianwiila. 

niiariya. 

Slohri. 


Gujrat 


24 

23 

2G 

27 

23 

20 

30 

31 
33- 
.33 
34 
33 
30 
37 
33 
30 
40 
■il 

42 
4;i 
44 

43 
40 


Bhago. 

Gnlian.'i. 

Khvruspur. 

Daulatuagiir. 

Bhimhar; 

Kotla Kakrali. 
Barni'da. 

Chachi Chuhan, 
Tlandu. 
Nauowal. 
liari, 

ThattaMusa. 

SliahMzpur. 

Ilamki. 

Piiidi Mii'mi. 
BluVgowal. 
naklianvrul, 
.Tak'dpur. 

Dhul. 

Sak. 

Shekhpur. 

Gh'akri. 

Kasb.a Gujrat. 


The limits of these mils were not at first mapped out -vvith 
any accuracy. The first governors of Gn j nit under Ranjit Singh 
were Khalifa Kur-nd-dtu and Kakir Aziz-iid-din, whose system 
is thus described by Captain Mackenzie : “ Wherever they found 
“ powerful or influential heads of clans, they propitiated them 
< ^ T-v^r ■f.Ti a I'lQCjfrtTTTol oni^ InTT T\TO.m f.'iTJn 11 O’ t.hfiir influence. 


by the bestowal of indms and by maintaining their influence.. 
These men soon assumed the position of half govormhent 
officials, half clan representatives. They attended darbdr 
'S^he court of the royal agents ) ) ■ they we re consulted on afl 
pbints affecting the administration of the revenue in their 
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“ respective tracts. These tracts soon became exactly defined 
" and denominated zaih, and within their limits the cliaudhns, 
“ now termed zailddrs, were employed as fiscal agents or assis- 
“ tantSj go-betweens to the Government and the agricnltural 
“ community. Sometimes they Avould even be given a contract 
“ for the revenue of their respective zails.” 

In the collections made from the cultivators, whether in 
the portions of the district retained by State {klidlsa) or in the 
remainder of the district, the general rule followed was that of 
division of the crops (hatdi), the share taken by the State, by the 
farmer of the jcigirddr, being calculated at one-half. If the 
crops were not actually divided, the revenue would be taken by 
the system of appraisement known as kan/ciit, the State share 
being still one-half. In some few cases, a money assessment 
aj)pears to have been made in the form of an acreage rate, 
or a rate upon ploughs, but arrangements of this kind were ex- 
ceptional and rarely lasted for long. In poorer villages one- 
third only of the produce would be assumed as the State share ; 
but even here, generally speaking, the full half-share would be 
made up by a lai’ger number of extra charges. Such was the 
general rule ; but in the upland tracts of the Bar, and in other 
parts where the expense of reclamation was for any reason more 
than ordinarily heavy, the Government demand was in some 
cases pitched so low as one-fourth. The greater number of the 
agents who afterwards held the administration of Gujrat under 
the Sikhs, were men of no note. To this however, there is one 
exception in the case of Raja Gulab Singh, afterwards ruler of 
Kashmir, who was contractor for the revenue of the whole upper 
portion of the Chaj Doab from 1834 to 1346. His administra- 
tion is favourably remembered by the people ; and Captain 
Mackenzie speaks highly of the success of his efforts to pro- 
mote the spread of cultivation. 

The district first came under the supervision of British 
officers in ] 846, when Lieutenant Lake effected a settlement of 
the land revenue under the orders of the provisional Government 
established at Lahore. On the outbreak of the second Sikh war 
Gujrat was for some time in the hands of the insurgent Sikhs ; 
and it was within the borders of this district that the final 
struggles — the battles of Chilianwala and Gujrat — took place. 
The district then, with the remainder of the Punjab, passed 
under Bidtish rule. 

The operations so far as they concern the Gujrat district are 
thus described by Captain Mackenzie : — 

“ Advancing from Lahore the British army, in 1848, first met the Sikhs at 
llamnagar, whither they advanced from their entrenchments at or near Jokalian 
on the right bank of the Cheniib, to meet ns. Threatened on their left flank 
they speedily retired, fighting as they went the battle of Sadulahpur. The bulk 
of the British army then advanced to Helan ; the Commander-in-Chief with 
bead-quarters crossing the Chenab ’encamped at Jokalian ; after a month’s 
halt, a junction took place at Lasiiri. The Sikhs were ' entrenched on the 
southern spur of the Pabbi hills, their left on Rasul. The following day Lord 
Gough advanced to Dingah, the khalsa descended into the plains and the 
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Chapter 11. 
History. 

Annexation; bat- 
tles of Gnjrat and 
Chiliinwiila. 


opposing armies met hi tbc jangles of Chilianwala. Another month’s halt and tho 
Sikhs vanished from the opposite crest of the hill, re-appearing at Gnjrat. Strik- 
ing onr camp we again marched to Lasfiri, then to Kunjah, then to Shadiwal ; 
and the’next day, leaving their tents standing ronnd the city wall, as if certain 
of vicfcoiy and anappalled at the vast array (extending from Hhirk to Adwal) 
opposed to and about to overwhelm them, the Sikhs after many fruitless at- 
tempts to bear up against onr artillery and a sharp struggle in the village 
of Kalra, lost the battle of Gujrat and with it the kingdom they had 
won and consolidated 85 years before. Ton days later they were passing 
harmless and dejected through the camp at Kathala on their way to their 
homes ; taunted by the very men against whom, in 1857, they were 
destined to be raised up and led to victory in so wonderful a manner 
through the walls of Delhi. Tho graves of those who fell at OhiliJinwiila were, in 
1851, enclosed by a substantial masonry wall, .and a handsome stone obelisk 
standing in the centre marks the spot which was that of the field hospital 
during the action and immediately in the rear of the field of battle. The graves 
of those who fell at Gujrat are similarly enclosed and preserved.” 


CHilianwala is now known by the people of the neighbour- 
hood as Katalghar or the house of slaughter.^’ A second 
'• monument in the form of a cross was erected by Lord Mayo 

during his term of office. 

The mutiny. The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 

the Punjab Mutiny Report : — “ The danger hei’e was, compara- 
tively speaking, a transient one. The chief fear was from the 
wing of the 35th Native Infantry, which was known to he 
mutinous to the core. On the 17th June they were ordered out 
of the station and directed to join the head-quarters of their 
regiment at Sialkot. They spent the first night of their march 
in abusing each other for not having resisted the ejection. 
The regiment afterwards joined General Nicholson^s movable 
column, and was disarmed by him at Phillour on the 25th July. 
When the Jhelam mutineers broke away, a small party of them 
reached an island in the Jhelam, and were desti’oyed by a party 
under Captain Elliot, Officiating Deputy Commissioner. Captain 
Elliot was accompanied by Mr. Teasdale, a clerk in the District 
Office, who behaved with distinguished gallantry. All threaten- 
ed sedition in this district was, throughout the whole- of the 
period under review, vigorously put down by Captain Mackenzie, 
the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, wlio took Captain Elliot’s 
place when the latter was appointed to the Sialkot District.” 

Faminos. Sat Pour great famines live in the recollections of the people. 

Pro’ll the autumn 1839 (Sambat) to the spring of 1842 no crops 
c o tff, A.». 7 . were saved owing to the want of rain during five harvests j people 

were compelled to support life by eating the bark and leaves 
of trees, and the price of grain reached seven propi, or If topa, 
or about 3|- sers for the rupee ; hence this famine was called 
the seven prop/d or chaliyah from the year 1840, when it was at 
its height. So many died that bodies were thrown into the 
wells unhuried j mothers threw their children into the rivers, 
and even cannibalism is said to have been resorted to. People 
fled towards Kashmir and Peshawar, and only those remained 
who had cows or bufialoes, sheep or goats, These latter are 
\supposed by a special interposition of Providence, and notwith- 
atanding deficiency of forage, to have given three and four 
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Chapter III, A- claims were made. Most of them were, however, inadmissible, 

; owing to the occupancies, possession, &c., having been so long 

Statistical. iutermixed, the consequent impossibility of defining the 
Measni-es adopted, boundaries. But a good number were declared separate. As 
we proceeded, however, it was found that this would not do..- 
Infants cannot stand by themselves all at once : the advantages 
of partition were imperfectly apprehended by the applicants 
themselves, the real object was lambardari. Although the law 
allows it as a legitimate escape from the joint responsibility 
bound, it was ultimately decided to refuse perfect partition to. 
weak communities for this settlement, and only 157 tibbis were 
formed into separate mauzas. 

Immigration and Table No. YI shows the principal districts and States with , 
emigration. which the district has exchanged population, and the number 

of migrants in each direction. The question of migration is 
discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III of the Census 
Report of 1881. The number of people enumerated as born in 
the district is 7,74,656, of whom 4,19,680 are males and 3,55,006 
are females. The total gain and less to the district 
tion is shown below : — 


by migra- 


Proportion per mile of total Population^ 


Detail. 

Oexsos 1881. 

Cessus 1891. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Persons 



61 

68 

52 

69 

Males 

.♦» ... 

... 

50 

72 

33 

78 

Females 

... 

... 

72 

63 

75 

60 


The total number of residents born out of the district is 
40,624, of whom 13,957 are males and 26,667 are females. The 
number of persons born in the district, and living in other parts 
of the Paujab, is 54,435, of whom 33,123 are males and 21,312. 
are females. It will be seen from the table above, that as 
compared with 1881, in 1891 the gain from immigration was 
less while the loss from emigration was more. The emigration 
of males from the district is more than double the immigration, 
but on the contrary the immigration of females is greater than 
the emigration. The places in which emigrants from Gujrat 
largely exceed the immigrants they give to Gqjrat, are Lahore, 
Jhelam and Rawalpindi. 

, The following remarks on the migyaTtion to and from Gujrat 
are taken from the Census Report of -1881 : — 

“ Here again tlie pressure of population is very great, and Gujrat given to 
every district in the list, even to Aniri^,ar and to Sialkot, where the pressure ia 
still greater ; but all the other neigWjouriug districts are very scantily peopled, 
and the surplus population of Gujr4it flows into them readily ; and if it were not 
for the large influx of people dr^vveu by famine frora'Kashmir, emigration would 
exceed immigration by 52 percent. A great deal of such immigration as there 
is, is of the reciprocal typej^buc the emigration is almost entirely permanent.” 
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The number of inhabited and uniuhabited towns ^and 
villages by tahsils as ascertained at the census of 1891 is shown 
below : — ' , ' 


w 

Tahsils. 

/ 

Total towns 
and villages. 

i 

1 

Inhabited 
towns and 
villages. 

1 Uninhabited 

1 towns and 
j villages. 

Gujrilfe ... 

557 ! 

522 

i ' 

35 

Kharidu 

5-M' 1 

507 

37 

Phdiia 

539 

309 

30 

Total District 

1,440 

1,338 

1 

102 


Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 

Distribution 

population. 


, The following extract from Captain Mackenzie’s report Formov distri- 
seems to point to a very different distribution by villages 
having existed' in old times to that which now obtains ; — 

“ There is no doubt that during Muhammadan times a much more minute 
separation of properties obthiuod ' then at present, or at any time subsequent 
to that epoch. C/iaWa Gujrat of the imperial times formed only a part of the 
present district, but it contained 2,295 villages, 1,538 principal and 757 sub- 
ordinate. The exact state of things, as they e.xisted in those times, is, of course, 
not precisely ascertainable. It is possible that in many cases as tJie properties 
were distinct, so were the village sites. Many deserted mounds are scattered 
over the face of the country, but on the other hand many sites of existing 
villages are comparatively now. The probability, however, is that in the times 
which Ahmed Shah, Durani, made so troublous, a much greater concentration 
of the village communities took place than had existed before. The inhabitants 
of distinct hamlets collected together the better to resist the common enemy ; 
and in the depression which followed almost all previous distinctions were lost 
sight of. In tlie course of time concentration of dwellings became a custom, 
and the Sikh system of governmout which supervened did not tend to, dissolve 
the new bond of' union. Boundaries were forgotten, occupancies had become 
promiscuous. The combined sections of the community were from the first 
nearly connected by the tie of clan and possibly relationship. Pedigrees were 
but half remembered, nothing remained but a tradition that the village wa.s 
composed of two or more families, to each of whom, in former times, belonged 
a separate estate.” 

' .The leniency of our system revived tbe desire for separa- Desire at anuex- 
- tion. The cbaudhris or lambardars probably belonged to the separ- 

sti'ongest section of' the community, .and bad lorded it over 
the whole body, monopolising tbe perquisites and profits of 
' ofBce for- three generations. An opportunity for emancipa- 
tion was now discovered. So far as recollection or exact 
knowledge of tb’e people was concerned, tbe matter might be 
only traditional, records of past times existed, and were jeal- 
ously preserved by jjbe descendants of their old custodians. A 
small fee procured the^(esired information, obsolete names were 
ferreted out, .the requisiM’^rtic^l^i's to area, &c., were ascer- 
tained and a suit duly filed/%. 

ifr. Prinsep was at the 2^ opinion that wherever Measurea adopted, 
practicable it would be better to accordingly a 

general investigation into the exist^?K® 

made mauzawdr. The result was th^x'' number of . 
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CHAPTER III.' 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for 
the 'whole district, of the distribution of population o'ver towns 
and villages, over area, and among houses and families; while the 
number of houses in each to’wn is shown in Table No. XLIII. 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures for 1881 and 1891 


( Persons 

Percentage of total population who live in villages 1 JIales 

(Females 


Average rural population per village ... 

Average total population per village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 

of population .j Cultivated area [ 


Density 

square 


mile of 


( Culturable urea f Total population 
N ^ Rurcil populdtiou 

of resident families per occupied house 


Number 

Number of persona per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


f Villages 
i Towns 
• f Villages 
"I Towns 
f Villages 
"■ ( Towns 


18S1. 

1891. 

93-85 

94-07 

93-97 

94-85 

93 72 / 91-61 

486 

540 

517 

568 

68 

73 

1-30 

1 •« 

349 

412 

328 

390 

597 

611 

560 

579 

415 

521 

390 

494 

1-83 

1-57 

l-4-.»,' 

-79 

8-53 

7-44 

5-79 

5-77 

4-66 

4-74 

4-09 

7-45 


The actual figures for families, inhabited houses, and 
population for the district is given below : — 


Details. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Number of families 

5,370 

6,93^' 

152,063 

157,433 

Number of bouses ... 

96,847 

103,781 

Population 

40,013 

720,862 

760,875 


/ 


The most striking' feature of these figures is that in the 
towns the number of inhabited houses is shown as greater than 
the number of families, and as this is the only distinct in the 
Tiinjah where such ^difierence is shown, it is probably the 
result, rather of inaccurate enumeration, than of actual dif- 
lerence. 
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. , 1 had nob long obtained ere these lawless tribes Chapter II- 

» British gf battle of Gujrab a dacoiby ^ 

to be their opportuni j, , . «utted it of everything it contained. They 

L ca,rj-i»S «« «» bo.tj, 

brought, camels ‘ wounded severely eleven men and three women. So 

and in the course o ^ ^ j^mmu antborities to bring the criminals 

weak were the ofTuch an outrage, that a chain of posts, . 

to iustico and ““ ^1 go horse, had to be stationed along the boundary 

;coinprisingiu all 60 foot iiien a however, in January 1858 the Maharaja 

-for a period of B^nioid^-, ^ U-.th.Jlo ev ^ ,, the same 

sent a force hill side. The air of the plain below is supposed 

time its recoestiuctio p remains to be seen whether such is the effect, 

to comlnce insufficient steps adopted after long delay by the 

' ^iSltoTennneiitarefiichas to restrain those hereditary bandits from future 

d.pr,a.tio.... of tb.l, .awte Chib block mail. 

« Black mail is the object of tUis mu prescriptive right to certain pay- 

Btrength. they have acquired, as they c_^ ^ couvLient^ circle. Were the tract 

merits from all the iUluding Peva and Battala to become British terri- 

adjoining the boundary and ff necessary to admit the right 

tory, I think that in settling , enjoyed from some at least of 

of the Chibs to the Xm At present tliisrigbt is fully admitted 

the villages inhabited by bmi®a them ^ A^p go^^g gf onr 

by some of those villago P^°P"®[°^V jammu territory when the boundary was 
border villages been included i making admissions of somewhat simi- 

fixed, those villages would now .^^.f^XulTa ri "ht of might, and seems to dimi- 
larcharacter. ^ the foot of the hill feuda- 

nish in strength wit^emotencss of styled inangr.i. The 

tories called it inalifci ; ■ jT (,ijg ggui-ts of this district; and even if i 

Chibs never claimed t j,avo said, we might he unable to re- 

they had, it is probable that altho o ^ denomination of 

fuse to acknowledge those righ declining to award them as 

malihiy jab we should f • fg^d from what I have said that the_ Chibs 

mangnu It is not therefoie t _ ^ , , proceedings by having been deprived of 

are in any a’ay justified in taeir . P Government. The tribe will 

any rights, privileges or properties y people on the boundary for some 

be a source of considerable ^PP'^°^°Xnow sub rosa^ made of mangiii by border 
time to come. Payments are . . „.g Strong repressive measures are 

villages to secure immunity again • should be stre- 

always necessary on P^\X tvpatm'enb thanl fear that Government is inclined 
' nuonsly insisted upon. Saveier u 

to employ, is sometimes required. 
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586j414 in 1866, 746,880 in 1873, and is notv 796,733. The 
revenue of the district at various periods is shown below : — 



Land Revenue. 

Other Revenue. 

Year. 

Proper. 

Flnctna- 

Escise. 

Assessed 

Stamps. 

Miscel- 


ting. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

Taxes. 

laneous. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1849 

1851-52 ... 

1861-62 ... 
1871-72 ... 

1881-82 ... 
1891-92 ... 

4,56,292 

5,72,281 

5,22,148 

5,58,099 

5,85,539 

6,42,598 

*775 

3,610 

8,817 

6,226 

3,807 

3,065 

2,612 

3,744 

8,924 

9,575 

15,482 

875 

1,020 

1,605 

4,830 

4,341 

4,866 

10,371 

10,785 

23,438 

1,719 

6,234 

20,606 

46,281 

82,863 

1,13,474 

8,204 

80,410 


The Chib border 
under Native rule. 


But a far more striking example of the effect of British 
administration than any figures can afford is given by the 
following description of the state of the Jammu border, and tbe 
behaviour of the Chib villages who held it, which was written 
by Captain Mackenzie so late as 1859’. The extract is long] but 
tbe state of affairs which it describes as existing is worthy of 
record. 


“ The chwihi at Assar was located to try and chock in some measure the raids 
of the Deva and Battala Chibs, as also tbe less formidable Cbib community of 
Kuddala. These bands of marauders deserve separate notice. From time 
immemorial they have been the terror of the peaceably disposed inhabitants of 
tbe plains. They inhabit a cluster of large villages situated on the crest of the ^ 
first low hills to the north of the district, about five miles from the Jammu 
tei’ritory. One of the cluster is the villages of Deva. It is the furthest east ; 
the others four or five in number, studded over the face of the hill for a space 
of five miles, compose the village of Battala. The inhabitants are Hindu Chibs, 
numbering perhaps 5,000 souls. Safe in ibe strength of their position, they 
have ever levied black mail on the inhabitants of the plain below them, varj-iug 
tbe practice by an occasional raid upon some devoted village which was forth- 
with plundered of all it contained. The towns, even of Jalulpur and Gnjrat were 
not safe. Little resistance' was ever made by tbe victims. Only one vill- 
age, Dililw.arpur, opposed them. It is the head-qnarters of zail Handn, the 
Chaudri of which, Jluharamad Yar, was with his followers at constant war with 
them. His prowess is sung by the bard of the clan. He was, however, but 
poorly supported by the Government, and the efforts to curb their malpractices 
met with but desultory success, and were chiefly carried on by sudden onslaughts 
upon the defenceless and unguarded of either clan, rather than by any well-con- 
ceived measure of suppression. It was war to tjis’knife of a guerilla nature, and 
the results were shown in heads and scalps rather than in pacification and tran- 
quillity. Tbe chaudri killed Chibs sufficient to make a chabutra (terrace) for the 
village rest-honse of their heads, and for every new batch of heads a bit was 
added to the chabutra. It is the Sir Kathulla of the present day. But the chaudri 
died and defence continued on either side, the Chibs having generally the advan- 
tage. Twice did Maharaja Kanjft Singh attempt to curb them by burning 
their village and imposing finys — all to no purpose. With abundance of wood 
and stone at their doors, and all the advantages of a strong position with a sub- 
missive pi-ey, it was not in the nature of things that a native Government should 
stay their malpractices or reform their ways. 
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times tlie usual quaufcifcy of milk. Stories are still told of tke 
extraordinary friendships which grew up among the survivors 
of this famine^ who clung tog'ether, shai-ing with each other 
everything' available as food. In the autumn of 1842 great ®'‘™iueg ScU 

•pn®T 7 '- 1 'j -li.! ® paropia or Stvi 

ram fell, and. oap'a ana swank are said, to have come up spon- chalk a . d . 17S3. 

taneously. The refugees returned, and helped to prepare the 

ground for seed by hand labour. This famine was followed by 

great mortality from fever and ag-ue, and a large proportion of 

those who had escaped starvation fell victims to. disease. This 

famine is also called “ The Great Famine.” 

The second famine occurred in the spring of Sainbat 1869, The- J? aim til a 
and lasted two years until the end of Sambat 1870. The countx’y 
had, however, somewhat recovered from “ The 6i*eat Famine,” 
and wells had been repaired, and the distress was not so great. 

The people from the rain tracts ci'owded into those protected by 
wells, and sought refuge among their connections and relatives. 

People removed temporarily to Kashmir, Gujrauwala, and Sial- 
kot. Grain reached four topds per rupee, or 8 s&rs. It is there- 
fore called the Paiwdla ; 4 topds = 1 pai. 

The third famine took place in the autumn of Sambat 1888, Tlio Mar7:<nucdla 
A.D. 1831, and lasted during three harvests, to the autumn of 
1889. No very great distress was felt, and people attribute 
their safety to the wells. Grain never was dearer than 6 topds, 
or 12 sers. There was no exodus from the district, only into the 
well tracts from those dependent on rain. But this famine 
raged in Kashmir, and a great influx of people was the result, 
most of them only to die ; many came to sell their children, who 
are still to be found in the houses of the kanjris. Before the 
ripening of the spring crop of Sambat 1890, a plant called ihcir/irfm 
came up in great quantities; cattle lived on it, and the people 
themselves mixed it with their grain. The famine is still called 
the Markanwdla Kdl. 

The fourth famine wms iu Sambat 1917.' Grain I'eached 6 Th® S'lftarlwmiia 
ov 7 topds, 12 or 14 ser 5 , per rupee, and this lasted oue year ; 
there was some exodus, but assistance was given the people by 
employment upon public works. 

The whole country of the Ohaj Doab, from the Jammu Constitution of 
boi'der to the junction of the Chenab and Jhelam, foi’medin the “■“‘J s-ubse- 

tirst instance a single distinct, to which Mr. E. 0. Bayley was ° au^os. 
appointed Deputy Commissionei;. Iu June of the year of an- 
nexation, however,, this enoi'mous charge was broken up, and 
the southern portion of the Doab (the karddris of Miani, Sahiwal 
and half Kadmabad) were formed into a separate district having 
its head-quartei's at Shahpur. In 1851 eight villages were 
transferred from Shahpur to Gujrat; and in 1855 further 
changes took place, 28 villages being’ made over to Shdhpur 
from the ‘portion of the old Kadirabad ildha still attached to 
this disti’ict, and 41 villages received in exchange from the 
Miani ildka of .Bhahpur. Finally, in 1857, the Bajwat country, 
lying between the Tawi'and the Gheuab, 'was made over to "the 
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In 1891 the immigration from Kashmir was showli at 
10,101 persons, of whom 3,062 were males and 7,039 females, as 
compared with the Return of 1881, when 10,787 persons enume- 
rated in Gnjrat were shown as born in Kashmir, of whom 4,372 
were males and 6,415 were females. 


Chapter IIIj A- 
Statistical- 

Immigration and 
omigrau. 


Tbe figures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth place. 


Proportion per mile of resident Population. 



Total Population. 

Born in 





Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Tho District ... 

964 

925 

946 

Tlir^Provincc ... ... ... 

990 

978 

985 

P' dia 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

j.sia 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


The figures in the statement below show the population incroaBe and de- 
of the district as it stood at the enumerations of 1355, 1868, crease of population. 
1881 and 1891 



Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Density 
per square 
mile. 

r 

1855 

517,626 

279,537 

238,089 

270 


1868 

016,509 

232,009 

284,500 

• 324 


1881 

089,115 

362,162 

326,953 

349 

t 

1891 

700,875 

400,514 

360,361 

412 

( 

1868 on 1855 

19-1 

18-8 

19-5 

21-1 

Percentago ...•< 

1881 on 1868 

11-8 

9-1 

14-9 

7-7 

L 

1891 on 1881 

10-4 

10-5 

10'2 

18-1 


Unfortunately the boundaries of the district have changed 
so greatly since the census of 1855, that it is difiicult to compare 
tbe figures ; but it would appear that the total number of souls 
(no. details of sexes are available) included in the district as 
it now stands according to the enumeration of 1855 was only 
500,167 j and if so, the increase between that enumeration 
and the one of 1868 was 23 per cent., or more than double that 
which took place in the corresponding interval between the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1881, The remarks already made 
upon the subject of emigration sufficiently explain this fact. 
Population has increased too fast for the means of subsistence, 
and the people have been compelled to leave their homes. 
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Chapter III A. It will bo socu that the annual increase of population per 
— . ’ 10,000 between 1868 and 1881, has been 67 for males, 108 for 

Statistical. females, and 86 for persons, at which rate the male population 
Iucre.^so and de- .^-ould be doubled in 103*7 years, the female in 64*8 years, and 
creaso of population, population in 80“9 years. In 1881 it was estimated 

that if the same rate of increase continued during the succeed- 
ing ten years the population would have been for each year in 
hundreds as shown in the following table : — 


Year, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 


G89,l 

362,2 

327,0 

1882 

•*« 

G95,l 

364,6 

830,5 

1883 

• ■ • 1 •« •«« 

701,0 

367,0 

334,0 

1884 

••• 

707,1 

369,5 

837,6 

1885 

»t« •«« ••• 

713,1 

372,0 

341,3 

188G 

• • • • •• 

719,3 

374,5 

344,9 

1887 

• « • 4 

725,5 

377,0 

348,6 

1888 

«4« 4«f «44 

731,7 

379,5 

3c?2,4* 

1889 


738,0 

382,0 

356,2 

1800 

444 *44 444 

74-1,3 

384,6 

360,0 

1891 

• 44 444 444 

750,7 

387,2 

363,9 




The actual increase has been more than was estimated by 
10,000 persons, though the increase of females has been less 
than was estimated. In the previous census the increase in 
population was supposed to have been caused partly by increased 
accuracy of enumeration, tested by the proportion c/f males to 
population, which was 54*00 in 1855, 53*85 in 1868 and 52*55 in- 
1881 j but which at the census of 1891 was 52*62, while the total 
population has increased largely during the ten years 1881-91, 
the urban population has . decreased though the number of 
towns remains the same. For the whole district the rural popu- 
lation shows an increase of 74,143 persons or 11*5 per cent, and 
the urban population a decrease of 2,383 persons or 5*9 percent. 
This is probably due to the effect of the improvement of com- 
munications in drawing away the mercantile classes from the 
smaller cities to the great centres of commerce, and also to arti- 
sans, who are mostly trained in towns finding employment in 
places where demand for their services is greater than in their 
small native towns. The greatest decz’ease in towns is in 
Jaldlpur (— 1,774); the special cause existing here is the 
decrease in the number of Kashmiris and to the fact that a 
new hamlet has been built within the mauza limits, but 
outside the limits of the Municipality. The population of in- 
dividual towns at the respectivo euumei;ation.s are shown under 
their sevei'al headings in Chapter Vl. Within the district 
the increase of population for the various tahsils is shown 
below : — - • 
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/ 

TabsiL 

Total population. 

Percentage of popu- 
lation. 

1855. 

1868. 

1881. 

*■ 

1801. 

1868 

on 

1855. 

1881 

on 

1868 . 

1891 

on 

1881. 

Gnjrat 

234,310 

272,055 

297,040 

308,861 

16-1 

9T 

4-0 

Kharian ... 

150,543 

190,005 

217,371 

248,076 

19T 

14-4 

14T 

Phalia ... ... 

106,314 

154,819 

174,704 

203,938 

45-7 

12-8 

16-7 

Total District* ... 

500,167 

616,879 

689,115 

' 760,875 

23-3 

11-7 

10-4 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from 1887 to 1891, 
The distribution of the total deaths and of the deaths from 
fever for these five years over the twelve months of the 
year is shown in Tables No. XIA and XIB. 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is probably 
improving, but the figures always fall short of the facts, and 
the fluctuations to some extent correspond, allowing for a regular 
increase due to improved registration, fairly closely with the 
actual fluctuations in the births and deaths. The historical 
retrospect which forms the first part of Chapter III of the Census 
Deport of 1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 1849 
to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that report, throw 
some light on the fluctuations. Farther details as to birth and 
death-rates in individual towns will be found in Table XLIV, 
and under the headings of the several to-wns in Chapter VI. 

■ The figures below shO'W the chief statistics of birth and 
death-rates since 1881, calculated on the population of that 
year : — 


YnABB, 

RiTIO OP BtKTIIS rKB 
1,000 OP ropuLiTioa. 

fc; « 

•“a 

ai S 
'5 q 

o ^ 

^ « vJ 

O O O 

Excess of fiirtlis over 
deaths per 1,000 of 
population. 

Excess of deaths over 
births per 1,000 of 
population- 

- 

Number of males died 
to every 100 deaths | 
of females. | 

R.vtio of de.vtus 
TER 1,000 OP PO- 
PULATION-, 

CQ 

O 

1 ; 

PI 

Females. 

Total, 

Males. 

Feinaleg, 

rt 

O 

E-f 

1882 


22-55 

89*93 

42-48 

I1.3-IS 

21 


113-42 

22 

21 

21 

1883 


25-01 

22-01) 

48-27 

113-00 

21 


112*01 

21 

23 

24i 

1881 


27-37 

24-72 

02-00 

110-69 

20 


103-40 

2G 

26 

2G 

1885 

... 

25-32 

22-93 

48-25 

110-45 

22 



26 

26 

26 

1880 


21-01 

19-28 

40-89 

112-10 

15 


105-29 

25 

26 

26 

1887 

... 

20'82 

18-45 

39-27 

112-81 

10 


108-87 

28 

29 

29 ' 

188S 


21-&3 

19-29 

41-12 

113-17 

12 


108*08 

28 

29 

29 

1889 


22 *58 

19-00 

42-48 

113-49 

11 


107-42 

31 

32 

31, 

1890 

... 

20*60 

17-65 

38-21 

110-73 

111 

41-23 

109-29 

78-90 

80*03 

79-47 

1891 


15-35 

13-40 

28-81 

114-06 

... 

•49 

125-88 


27-39 

29-30> 


* Those figures do uot agree with the published figures of the Census Report 
of 18GS for the whole district. Tiioy are taken from the registers in the District 
OlBce, and arc the best figures now available. 


Chapter III, A. 
Statistical. 

Increase and de- 
crease of population. 


Births and deaths. 
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Cliapter IIIi A 
Statistical. 

Ago, sex 
civil condition. 


Tbe figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail 
in Tables VII and VIII of tbe Census Report of 1891. Tlie 
number of sexes for each religion for tbe whole district and for 
tabsilsj is shown in Table No. VII appended to tbe present 
work. Tbe age statistics must be taken subject to limitations 
wbicb will be found fully 'discussed in Chapter YII of the 
Census Report of 1881. Their value rapidly diminishes as tbe 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary here 
to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils. Tbo follow- 
ing figures show tbe distribution by age of every 10,000 of tbe 
population according to tbe census figures : — 



0—1. 

1—2. 

2-3, 

3—4. 

4—5. 

0—5. 

Males ... ... 

355 

260 

282 

292 

839 


Females 

. .... ...... ... 1 

386 

284 

295 

309 

326 

... 


5—10. 

10—15. 

15-20. 

20—25. 

25—30, 

£0-35. 

Males ... .,. 

1,619 

1,083 

1,009 

842 

833 

635 

Females ... .,. 

1,545 

978 

1,043 

8G8 

915 

632 


35-40. 

40—45. 

45—60. 

50-55. 

55—60. 

Over 60. 

Males ... ... ... 

607 

376 

485 

220 

380 

393 

Females 

683 

385 

484 

194 

336 

337 


Tbe number of males among 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below 


Population, 

1853. 

1868 

' 1881, 

1891. 

All religions 

■ 5,400 

6,385 

6,255 

5,263 

Hindus 


• • • 

5,338 

6,212 

Sikhs ... ... ... 

... 


5,658 

6,569 

Muhammadans ... 



5,238 

5,263 


Tbo number in villages and towns was 

tbe census, tbe • num- 


In 

ber of females per 1,000' 
males in the earlier years 
of life was found to be as 
shown below. Tbe figures 
for civil condition are given 
in Table No. X, ,wbicb shows 
tbe actual number of single, married, and ■widowed, for each 


Year. 

Tillages. 

Towns. 

1881 

1891 

5,262 

5,269 

5,154 

5,150 
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SOS ill eacli religion, and also tlie distribution by civil condition 
of tbe total number of eacb sex in eacli ago period : — 



All religions. 

Hindus. 

Mnliammadans. 

Tear of life. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

0—1 

964 

972 

884 

1,020 

975 

971 

1-2 

956 

984 

1.027 

900 

949 

995 

2-3 

972 

942 

890 

936 

983 

941 

3-4 

949 

892 


891 

... 

964 

4-5 

921 

851 

... 

879 

... 

898 


Chapter III, A- 
Statistical. 

Age, BOX and 
civil condition. 


Table XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, Infirmitiee. 
and lepers in the district in 1891- The statement below shows 
the numbers for 1881 and 1891, It will be seen that the figures 
for 1891 show a considerable decrease under every head. 

Tables Nos. XII to XVA, of the Census Deport of 1891 give 
details of the age and tribe of the infirm 


Infirmity. 

Actual numbers. 

Proportion 

PER 10,000. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane 

351 

270 

6 

4 

4 

3 

Blind 

3,347 

2,297 

47 

51 

28 

81 

Deaf-mutes 

883 

737 

16 

9 

12 

7 

Lepers 

. 

429 

193 

9 

3 

3 

1 


The figures given below show the composition^^of the European and 
Christian population, and the respective numbers who pturned Eurasian population, 
their birth-place and their language as European ; — 




1 Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


Details. 









1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

^ § ( 
a 2 \ 

European and Americans... 

191 

23 

17 

19 

208 

42 

O ^ B 1 

1 Eurasians 

16 

5 

12 

3 

28 

8 

“Ss 1 

1 Native Christians ... 

12 

35 

7 

21 

19 

64 

f 

, Total Christians ... 

219 

63 

36 

51 

255 

114 

A C 

' English 

216 

24 

31 

22 

247 

46 


1 Other European languages 

.*• 

2 

... 

1 

1 1 1 

3 









^ ( 

I 

„ Total European languages 

216 

26 

31 

23 

247 

49 

i 

British Isles .... ... 

171 

11 

6 

6 

177 

17 

to w ' 

Other European countries... 

... 

2 

... 

pH 

.„ 

3 








pq s. 

Total European countries 

171 

j 

13 

6 

■ 

177 

20 
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Chapter IIIi B- 

Social and 
Eeligious Life- 

European nntl 
Eurasian population. 


But in 1881 the figures for the races of Christians, 
which are discussed in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census 
Eeportj were very untrustworthy ; and it is certain that many 
who were really Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans*. 
The figures for European birth place are also incompletej. 
as many Europeans made entries, probably names of villages- 
and the like, which, though they were almost certainly 
English, could not bo identified, and wore therefore classed) 
as doubtful and unspecified. ■” The distribution of Enropean. 
and Eurasian Ohi'istiaug by tahsils is shown in Table No. VII. 
The decrease of the European population in 1891 as compared; 
with 1881 is attributable to the enumeration in 1881 of 
persons employed in construction of the railway; 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Domestic occur- Births, marriages and deaths, and the ceremonies which 
rencea affect the belong to these domestic occurrences, afiect in a very important 
degree the welfare and comforts of entire families, and 
deserve much notice. They are the events which draw most- 
heavily on the pockets of rich and poor ; for which they 
must borrow, if they have nob the ready, cash. They throw 
into debt the young man starting in life and the old who are- 
finishing. The manner of following the prescribed ebsorrances 
and the expenditure thus incurred, fix the local status of 
the house iu village society. 

Betrothal. Among Jats marriages are generally brought about 

through, the village barber, hajjmn, or the bard, mirasi, or by 
Brahmans, who are appointed agents, and are • called Zdpi. 
The father of the girl sends one of these to find a match for 
her, and, having found one, to ascertain further the age of 
the boy, his personal attractions and defects also ; to make 
sure of the character, means and respectability of the family. 
When the Idgi has found a bridegroom to his satisfaction, 
he informs his employer ; no expense attends this. Having 
heard the first tidings, the girl’s father sends forth again 
one or two Idgis, duly commissioned, to the father of the hoy. 
By them are sent presents ; these consist, among the poorest 
class, of eleven dried dates, chhuhih'dh, Re. 1 cash, and Re. 1 
worth of sugar, shaklcar. The middle classes, such as 1am- 
bardars and other well-to-do people, send eleven dined dates, 
Rs. 5 cash, 2| sers sugar, rnisri. The better classes, such as 
zaildars, send twenty -one dried dates, five sers of sugar, wtsri, 
cash Es. 21. The messenger departing finds out the houses of 
the retainers of the father of the boy, the hard or barber, or 
Bvahman, and informs him that the ndiali, betrothal party, has 
come from such a place. This roaches the ears of the father of 
the boy, who takes counsel with his relatives ; and, if he accepts, _ 
feeds the messenger, who gets hhichrij rice, and ddl cooked 
together. In the morning, having called together the relatives, 
the girl’s messenger puts one date into the mouth of the hoy. 
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and presents him with the rest and the mouejj &c. The father 
•of the hoy has then to distribute among his brethren Es. 5, 
10, 15 worth of sugar, sliakkar, according to his means, giving 
to each house half a ser or one ser. This custom is called 
hhujl. The gets some parting present, As. 8, or Rs. 1 
•or 3. He must also give his own Idgis something ; to the 
barber, bard and Brahman eight annas each ; to the water- 
■man, jhiwar, washerman and potter four annas each. The 
eniddle class give double this. The upper class give double 
what the middle class give. The wives of the bards and the 
.■girls of the family collect and serenade tlie boy ; the former 
Yeceivo a ser of grain each. This is called vel. 

The day has then to be fixed ; this is effected through the 
^Idgis ; generally no present is sent to the boy’s father ; one of 
the middle class may send one piece of cliunni, cloth worn by 
women, and a piece of ckdpe worn by women, a red hmgi 
-or turban, to the father of the boy. The upper classes send 
•ornaments ; the dur or earring, Icorhis, bracelet, has, a silver 
•collar, chura, called in this countx'y bd/d, or light bracelet 
worn by women,- five trewar or suit of cloths of three pieces 
•each ; a horse. The middle classes call this hhocha, the upper 
•class tiha, and say the tika has been sent. The father of the boy 
•collects his brethren and fixes the day and the month, and 
receives the above presents, bestowing a parting gift upon the 
‘Idjii, Re. 1 ; or among the upper class Re. 1 to a Brahman, Es. 3 
’to a barber or bard. Among the lowest class the girl receives 
no present, but the middle class send her apiece of sdlu, red 
•cotton cloth, cash Re. 1 ; the upper class send the salu and cash 
Rs. 5. For the wedding-day both families prepare the wedding 
necessaries 20 or 25 days before the wedding. Among the lower 
•class the father of the boy sends to the girl’s father a skein of 
red thread, dJhdga mauli Im, with a knot in it, as a token that the 
wedding is to take place on a certain day. The middle class 
■send two mmt, IGOths of gur, and the upper class send four man 
by the hands of their Idgis, for distribution among their kinsfolk 
in neighbouring villages, and to give them notice of the coming 
■event. This practice is called sending the gand. The Idgis 
receive from four to eight annas at each house where they leave 
the gur. 

The 'fourth step is the anointing, tel charhdna. One week 
before the marriage, the fathers of the pair give notice of the day 
for the 'anointing. In the afternoon the women of the brother- 
hood amd the women of the bard assemble and sing at the houses 
■of the boy and girl. They place each of the betrothed at 
their respective’ houses upon an inverted basket in the yard of 
the house ; four women hold out a canopy of red sdlu cotton 
cloth over his or her head. Then the tailor and washerman tie a 
skein of red tihread, gdnah on the right wrist. Then the women 
make a preparation of sweet-scen'ted leaves pounded with the 
flour of gram, hesan, and to this they add oilj with this they 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social and 
Seligious Life. 

The anointing and 
soronading. 


anoint liis or her body, rubbing the preparation well in. The 
senior woman of the family first begins this operation. Prom 
that day until the marriage the betrothed do not work but get ' 
good food, and are said in common parlance to be mainydn para 
hua. At the anointing the poorer class have to di.stribute' two 
man of wheat, boiled and called ghiingumydn, to the women of the 
brotherhood j the middle class distribute in the same way four 
man gur, the upper class seven man gur. The Idgis have to 
receive Rs. 1, 2 or 5 according to the position of the family, but 
the Brahman never gets more than Rs. 2. The women of the 
family have then to give the women of the bards one scr of 
grain per house. This is called vel. From this date until the 
day of marriage the girls of the family assemble every night 
at the house of the bride or bridegroom, and sing for an hour 
and a half. That sung at the boy’s house is called ghoridn, at 
the girl’s, sohdg. 


The dyeing with The fifth step is the dyeing of the hands and feet with hina 
[menhdi lag ana). The day before the marriage all the relations 
and acquaintances who have been invited by the gand assembles. 
This is called mel. The women of the family and the wives of 
the bards again sing and dye with menhdi the hands and feet of 
the pair. The Rs. 1 or 2 worth of menhdi is .distributed to the 
women. The Idgis again receive annas 8, Rs. 3 or 4. 


The hath, the gar- The sixth observance is the garlanding with flowers, sehra 
landing and the lagdna. On the wedding-day, at mid-day the. potter’s wife 
“ ° ■ brings an earthen vessel, gharah. The women of the family 

and the wife of the bard carry this vessel, singing to the well ;• 
the waterman fills it 3 this is called the ghari gharauli. It is then 
taken up by the women of the Ardins, or gardeners, and brought 
by them to the house of the boy. The musalli or sweepers 
then prepare- and bring a hhdrah or basket, turn it upside down, 
put the boy on it, and light a lamp under it; then the boy 
is bathed by the village servants with the water from the 
gharah, the whole brotherhood, male and female, standing 
round. Then the potter brings seven chhuniyan or earthen, 
saucers (with which the mouths of gharahs are closed); these are 
placed before the basket, and the boy jumps on to them and 
breaks them, this is supposed in some way to avert the evil eye. 
The Idgis then receive two annas each ; potter, sweeper,- 
tailor, drummer or musician, gardener ; but the waterman, 
barber, bard. Brahman, and washerman eight annas each 
among the lower classes ; the middle and upper classes 
give more. The dirty clothes taken ofi the boy are taken 
by the barber as his perquisite. The tailor then brings 
a fresh gahnah, or skein of red thread, for the right wrist. The 
village banker or shopkeeper brings a sehra or fringe of long gilt 
threads, and the Ai-ain brings a similar string of flowers ; both 
are tied upon the forehead of the youth, the gold below, the 
flowers above. Hois then dressed in trowsei-s of gulhadan 
(a silk stuff), a sheet saffron coloured, a red or white turban. 
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and new slioes brouglit by the cobbler ; presents are again distri- 
buted. The banker gets from Es. 1-4-0 to Rs. 5, the gardener 
and washerman from 8 annas to Ee. 1-4-0. 

Then comes the receiving of the wedding presents tamhol. 

A copper vessel is placed in the centre, called that; by this 
sits the goldsmith and the barber, and the recorder, being the 
banker or the mulla. HJach of the relations gives, according to 
his means, in cash. The barber takes the gift, and hands it 
over to the goldsmith, who tests it and throws it into the copper 
vessel ; the amount is then recorded. These presents vary from 
Es. 1 to 5 among the poorest class, from Es.'S to 31 among the 
middle classes, from Es. 7 to 51 among the upper classes. The 
larger sums are given by the nearest relations. The Idgis again 
receive presents fronr Es. 1 to 2, and the upper classes give 
sometimes Rs. 20 to the professional dancing girls. Then food 
is distributed, and the cost of the feast varies from Es. 110 to 
Es. 266 and Es. 989 according to the position of the parties. 

The seventh stage is the marriage ceremony. When the The procession of 
marriage procession (bardt) of the bridegroom reaches the meetfn°°^ the 
village of the bride they stop in the daira or village guest-house, fatheTs.^ ° ^ 

or some other open place ; and in the evening, when they are 
ready to start for the dinner at the girl’s father’s house, the 
bard, barber and Brahman of the bride’s family bring sugar 
[shahlcar), and put it into the mouth of the bridegroom, whose 
father gives them Rs. J-8, or 3 or Es. 7. Then the two families 
arrange themselves with their respective guests, in two lines 
opposite each other in some open space. The two fathers then 
meet and embrace in the centre ; this is called the milni. The 
upper classes at this juncture would let ofi Es. 50 worth of 
fire-works. All then meet for dinner at the bride’s house, and 
-the barber of the family brings milk for the bridegroom, when he . 
and the washerman get Ee. 1 each. The barber then makes a 
dolah, or a small palanquin of Jcanah grassland puts in it eight 
lamps made of flour paste. They call this the bcrah ghori. 

In this dolah the father of the bridegroom puts Rs. 1-4-0, 2 or 
3, and the bride’s Idgis take this. Then the girls assemble and 
pour oil into, a copper tray, thdl, and pu?t in it a Jcatorah, or 
small copper vessel •, this the girls hold down, and the bride- 
groom tries to get the hatorah away from them. They play at 
this for half an hour ; the bridegroom then puts Ee. 1 into the 
tray, and the game is stopped. After the dinner the bride- 
groom’s party return to the daira and sleep. In the morning 
the bridegroom’s father takes to the girl’s father’s house, with a The presents for 
procession, the presents for the bride, in value ranging from bride, and the 
Es. 13 to Rs. 23 or Rs. 89 according to circumstances. The 
girl’s father keeps the clothes for the girl to wear, gives back 
the cash and half the other things, keeping half himself. The 
upper classes would have professional dancers at this period, 
and pay them Es. 20 or so. Then the father of the bridegroom 
gives again to the barber and bard of the bride’s family Ee. 1 
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Chapter III, B. each, and the girl’s father gives the lagU of the bridegroom 
: — Bs. 2 each. Then the girl’s family tie a rope to the leg of the 
bridegroom, when he is bought off by the father for Ks. 1-4-0 
’ or Es. 2 or 5. This custom is called jjatVyiairali,. After this the 
RPvviPR*^”’ ° ° bride is bathed. Then the uhlma or priest is called to I'ead the 

marriage service, first to the bridegroom, who has to repeat the 
halma, or belief, three times j he then visits the bride inside the 
house, who does the same. The priest comes out and sits by 
the bridegroom in the assembly ; two men are appointed agents, ' 
vakil, on the part of the girl ; they go to the girl, and tell her ' 
that her parents have given her to such and such a man ; she 
whispers three times over that she is agreeable to the arrange- 
ments. The agents return, and the priest examines them as to 
where they have been. They reply that they are valdls, and 
have come from the daughter of so-and-so, who has accepted 
such-and-such a youth as her husband. This is done in public. 
The bridegroom is asked three times, and he admits that he 
has accepted such a girl as his wife. This is the marriage 
ceremony, nikah. The priest gets Rs. 1-4-0 or Rs. 2 or 5, the 
bard gets Re. 1, barber Re. 1, other attendants Rs. 4. 

The dower. “ After the marriage the girl’s father spreads the dowry out 

in an open space. This is called khat. The dowry consists 
generally of clothes, jewels, and furniture, the value of which 
will seldom be under Rs. 100, and may amount to a very large 
sum. As these things are being opened out, the bard of the 
girl’s family calls them out by name and description with a loud 
, voice. The bridegroom’s father then gives the sweeper Re. 1, 

parties ^ ° K'S- 2, waterman Rs. 4, bard Re. 1, barber Re. 1, cobbler 

Rs. 2, Brahman Es. 2, blacksmith Re. 1, carpenter Re. 1, 
washerman Es. 3, the faHv of the tahja Re. 1 ; the mulla of the 
mosque Re. 1, the halwai, sweetmeat-maker. Re. 1 ; the 
lambardars of the village then get Rs. 1-8-0, thdnah patti, which 
they give to their bard ; the pir gets Re. 1, the barber’s wife 
Re. 0-8-0, the oilman Re. 1. The total of this is about Rs. 25; 
the 2nd class pay perhaps Rs. 59, the Ist class Rs. 129. 
After this the girl’s father gives the barber and bard of the 
boy’s family Re. 1 each as a parting present. , The boy’s father 
distributes to the poor Es. 10, or, if of the middle class, Rs. 100. 
If he belongs to the upper class, he does the rdtachar. The 
two families collect in the house of the girl’s father, and the 
bards from neighbouring villages beg ; they introduce them- 
selves as the bard of so-and-so, and get Rs. 2 or 3 ; a very Ip’ge 
sum is spent thus by the bridegroom’s father. The bride’s 
father gives them one meal, and gives a few copper coins to 
every beggar. 

Tie goiiDg off. The girl is then placed in a doU or covered palanquin, and 

made over to the bridegroom’s father, who takes her home. On 
arrival the Idgis of the girl, who have accompanied her, receive. 
Rs. 4 or 1] or 35, and are sent away (a zaildar would give Rs. 
100), and then the family Idgis receive Es. 6 or 17 ov ;27, and 
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are sent away also. Everybody tlien returns home. The bride 
remains three days with her husband, and then returns to her 
mother’s home. A year or two afterwards the bridegroom goes 
and fetches his bride home. This final bringing home of the 
bride is called muMdwah. Marriages are generally celebrated 
among the agricultural classes when the parties are approaching 
maturity, when the girl is 15 or 20 years of age, and the youth 
18 or 22; sometimes, however, marriages are made at 8 or 10 
years of age. Among the Khatris girls are married between 6 
and 10. In the low-lands the girls appear to arrive at matui-ity 
soon, and some are mothers at 15 and even at 11 or 12. In the 
high-lands and bar the girls are later in arriving at womanhood, 
and are seldom mothers before they are 20. In the Phalian 
tahsil late marriages have hitherto been the rule, no doubt 
owing to want of means ; this tahsil is poorer than either of the 
others. Thus the average expense of a wedding, bhjah, among 
the three classes is from Rs. 165 to Rs. 545 or Rs. 2,300. The 
owner of a plough will not spend less than Rs. 165. The 
marriage of a son or a daughter is equally expensive. A poor 
tenant, farm or village servant^ will content himself with the 
nikdh, or the reading of the service by a mulldn at the house 
of the girl in the presence of a few friends. 

On the birth of a son all Muhammadans make the same 
rejoicings and give the same presents. The first person to 
appear upon the scene is the priest, ulma, who whispers, the 
call to prayer, being, into the infant’s ear, and receives Re. 1. 
He is followed by the darwesh or servant of the mosque, who 
receives 4 annas. When the child is two days old, the niirdsi 
or bard makes and presents to him a small Icurta or coat, in 
return for which - he may receive from well-to-do people a 
horse, or cow, or buffalo. He is followed by the tailor of the 
village (the washerman), who brings a parrot of green cloth, 
with a number of green and red tassels appended. This is hung 
up from the centre of the roof of the room where the child is ; 
he receives Re. 1. Then comes the sweeper {musalli), and 
makes a fringe of the leaves of the sirgs tree, and suspends it 
across the door of the house; he receives Re. 1. Among the 
Yaraitch Jats and Chibs, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, it 
is the custom for the parohit of the family, a Brahman, to tie 
a skein of red thread on the right wrist of the child, for which 
he receives Re. 1. The carpenter must tender his congratula- 
tions also, and with them he offers a little wooden cart as a 
plaything; he receives Re. 1. The cobbler, believing that 
there is nothing like leather, makes a charm of that substance, 
a square ticket, which is hung upon the child’s neck on pay- 
ment of Re. 1. The potter presents a strange resemblance of a 
horse fashioned from the clay he handles, and receives Re. 1. 
The mdshJci, or water-carrier, corn-grinder, and baker in one, 
makes a bow and arrows of bamboo, and presents them, receiv- 
ing Re. 1 . The blacksmith forges an iron anklet as an ornament 
for the foot of the unfortunate infant, and receives his Re. 1. 
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On the 7th day the child is named, and the head is completely 
7^" , shaved by the barbei', who receives sometimes a horse, or cow, 
ErtMoiisLife buffalo. There are other expenses too on this day. All 
“ ’ sisters and paternal aunts have to receive a new suit of clothes 

till each, and a little present of money. The /aHr of the village 
tahya and the village watchmen have to receive their little gifts 
after jj^e. 1 or less. . After the 40th day all ihefaldrs of the village 
or the neighbourhood who come in, all relatives, and the village 
servants attached to the family, have to be well fed.. The 
expense of this feast vai-ies with the circumstances of each 
family. 


The feast 
the 40th day. 


Circumcision. Sunnat or Tiliatna Jearna, circumcision, is performed at ten 

years of age in the hot weather, and presents. of guv are made. 

Custom among Among Hindu Jats in the place of the ulma appeal’s the 
Hindus. parohit or 'pandali on the day of the birth, and writes the 

horoscoiie, and receives his fee of Re. 1. Instead of the cere- 
, monies of the 40th day, the Hindus have to feast their brethren 
on the 13th. This is called the dhavidn. Among the Chibs the 
^ viirdsi presents no coat, and the sweeper hangs no festoon of 

siras. The mother may not leave the room in which she was 
confined until six days have passed. ■ 

Ceremony of tbo On the 6th evening the ceremony of the chliatti is per- 
6tb evening. formed. In the room where the mother is, a piece of the wall 
is whitened with rice flour, and in front of it a lamp is lighted, 
and over the lamp is hung a parchment sieve as a target •, by 
this a woman stands. A boy of 10 or 12 with a bamboo bow 
shoots seven bamboo arrows into the sieve, in which they 
remain transfixed. The -mother then rises and withdraws each 
arrow one by one. Whilst this is going on inside the house, 
the girls of that quarter of the village aud of the family collect 
and sing outside, and receive afterwards one or two measures, 
iupcis of bdjra grain, which has been soaking in cold water 
since the morning, and is called hhanguv, relations receive this 
also. This is a very ancient ceremony, and is observed with 
great care aud superstition. 


s Funerals. As these are also one of the chief expenses of the agricul- 

turist, it is advisable to notice them. They form a certain 
demand upon his profits, to cover which he must either save 
money or run into debt. On the death of an agriculturist, the 
mulla or priest is called to wash the corpse for which he 
receives Rs. 1 or 2 or 3 according to the position of the 
deceased; two cloths are used during the ablation, which 
are the perquisites of the vizdla. The winding-sheet costs, 
25 yards gdraJi, Rs. 2-8, or 12 yards lattah or Tchdsa, 
Rs. 4 ; of this the - mulla, tears off enough to fofin a prayer 
The carrying to carpet, jdi-7iimdz at the grave. lu the rest the body is 
tbe^grave, and ser- wrapped, being tied in three places, and it is then placed on 
a bed." The corpses of the. young are always covered with a 
white pall ; that of an old man, if of the upper class, with a 
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hmgi or tm-baOj value about Rs. 10, or a doshdlah, a silk sbawl. Chapter III/B. 
Rs. 20, or an imitation doshdlah of Rs. 5 or 10. This becomes _ TT" , 

the perquisite of the mirdsi or bard after the burial. The' Refig^ous^Life. 
grave-digger receives Re. 1 and a meal. The service is read laurial 
before the grave, the body being placed on a bed with its head 
to the north, and its face to the west and Macca, The body is 
always carried by the nearest relations. ^ The funeral party 
forms a line facing the corpse, sometimes three deep ; the mulla 
stands in front, and repeats a portion of the Kurdn, calling down 
a blessing on the deceased. A Kurdn and Re. 1 are then pre- 
sented to the mulla by the heir, with the expression of a hope 
that they maj’' ' be received as some atonement for the sins of 
the deceased. The body is then lowered into the grave ; it is 
not placed in the centre of the grave, but a recess is hollowed 
out at the bottom of the western side of the grave along its 
whole length. In this recess the corpse is placed on its side 
with its face towards Macca. The recess is then closed in with 
bricks or clods and plastered over. Thus in filling in the grave 
no earth falls upon the body. Then bread and sweetmeats 
{ndn-o-halwa) are distributed at the grave to the mullas and 
beggars ; the latter get also copper coins ; from Rs. 10 to 50 .is 
spent thus. The mourners then return home. Among the Jats The lament and 
it is the custom for the bard who takes back the bed to the the fasting, 
house to set up a lament or wail, ndhrdh mdrna or, in the 
language of this district, dha mdrna. For this he receives Re. 1. 

On the day of a death neither the family nor any relations 

touch food. The second day the near relations cook ddl, pulse 

and bread and send it to the deceased’s home. The third day 

the heirs of the deceased distribute boiled wheat (ghuvgnidn) 

to the relatives, servants and beggars, costing from Rs. 1 to 5. The priest and his 

For forty days the mulla receives his evening meal gratis. On dues ; the visits of 

the 41st day again a meal is distributed in the evening to relatives, condolence. 

mullas and beggars ; from! Rs. 5 to 20 are so spent. News 

is sent of a death to relations in neighbouring villages. They 

call at the house of the deceased {mukdn Icarna), They have to 

be entertained at an expense of from Rs. 15 to 400 even, but each 

leaves a small present behind him of from Rs. 1 to 4 per family. 

The income is perhaps about one-third of the expenditure. 

About a year after, among the better classes, it is the custom The anniversary. 

again to distribute a meal to all relations, the mulla and the e,vpense 3 . 

poor ; from Rs. 50 to 100 is spent on this. This is an optional 

observance. Thus the average outlay on the funeral of an adult 

among the three classes is from Rs. 35 to 190 or 600. Upon 

the funeral of children little is spent. During Sikh rule the 

expenses attending all the above ceremonies much diminished 

for want of means ; they are now increasing again with the 

prosperity of the people. So long as they are kept within Bspenses increas- 

bounds, and debt and difficulties are not the result, this can again with 

scarcely be regretted, as they promote good fellowship, and give 

all a feeling of contentment, and bring all to recognise the 

advantages of peace, and of the stable rule of a strong and 

moderate Government. 
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There is little merriment about the- people, the struggle ' 
for existence is great, and leisure for amusements is generally- 
wanting. This is especially noticeable in river villages, and in 
tahsil Gujrdt, where population is very dense ; in the upland 
hdrani country and in the hdr, people are rather more light- 
hearted and cheery. The popular amusements, which are 
chiefly confined to youths and children are saunchi, a sort of 
prisoner’s base, which played roughly often leads to personal 
injuries; kiishti, wrestling ; mughdar, using the clubs; and 
mu7igli, using the two-handed club. Of late years cricket, in 
some form or other, has become .popular among the younger 
generation. Boys may be seen any evening playing in the 
neighbourhood of towns and large villages, and using for 
preference the roads as their play-ground. The eleven of the 
Gujrat School has more than once distinguished itself in 
matches with schools cf other districts. Kite-flying, at certain 
periods of the year, is also an amusement of the younger child- 
ren, and cock-flghting and quail-flghting' of the elders ; 
while in front of the village daira are generally to be seen 
stones and weights with which, when the elders assemble after 
the day’s work is done, the young men display their prowess. 

The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by the Ilistrict authorities for the Famine Report of 
1879 

“ The staple food grains of the people of the district are wheat, barley, 
joivdr, hdjra and maki ; of therabi crops, wheat and barley are sown in October 
and November, and cut in Jlay and June 5 rainfall when the seed is germinat- 
ing is most beneficial for the crops, also in February and March previous to the 
formation of gr.ain in the oars. At the following periods injury is sustained 
by these crops from excessive rain : immediately after sowing, as the seed 
then becomes dislodged or rotted ; secondly after the grain has ripened in the 
ears, at which time lieavy rain canscs the stalk to break; lastly, after the 
crop has been reaped, and is being threshed and stored. Of the kharif crops, 
jowdr, Idjra and maki are sown in June and July, and cut in September and 
October ; for these crops rains during June, July and until the formation of 
grain in the ears are most beneficial, and heavy rain during September and 
October, when the grain is ripening, is most injurious to these crops.” 

Tbe average annual consumption of a family of flve souls, 
including two cbildren and an old, person, was estimated as 
follows ; — 


For affriculturistn — 


Mounds. 

Sdrs. 

Wheat 

• • • 

... 27 

0 

Eajra ... ... ... ... 

» * • 

10 . 

0 

Jowar ... 

t « 1 

3 

30 

Barley 

»** 

5 

20 
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10 

For non-agriciilfurists — 

Wheat 

lit 

... 30 

15 
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In 1870 Colonel Waterfield estimated the total consnmp- 
tion of food by the population of the district to be as follows : 

llatinds. 

Grain nsed as flour 2,186,834 

Other grain and vegetables 296,301 

Total 2,483,136 

The grain he described as wheat, Indian corn, jovdr, hdjra, 

mandal, barley and gram ground and eaten as bread, with 
mash, masur, moth and rice eaten unground. The vegetables 
most largely used were radishes, cauliflowers, onions, and 
cucumbers. He allowed three-quarters of a ser for each 
adult male, half a ser for each woman, and a quarter of a ser 
for each child. 

The food of the agricultural population during eight 
months of the year consists mainly of hdjra. During the 
remaining months it varies with the crops, that being used 
which is just harvested, and consequently cheapest. When the 
spring harvest first comes in, barley is eaten for about a 
month •, after that during the next three months wheat or 
gram takes its place. But as the amount of gram produced 
in the district is small, this grain only comes into general 
consumption when the price of wheat rises, very high. Jowdr 
is, of course, eaten after the autumn harvest, but its nourish- 
ing and muscle-producing powers are considered much inferior 
to hdjra. Made into cakes the above food grains are usually 
eaten with butter-milk or curds. There is a saying that an 
agriculturist who has hdjra to eat and butter-milk to drink 
desires nothing else, which shows the importance attached 
to hdjra as food. Besides the vegetables mentioned above, 
during the cold weather leaves of sarson are boilded and eaten 
at the principal meal. 

Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
whole district, who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
census, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. 
The distribution of every 10,000 of the population by religions 
is shown below. The limitation subject to which these figures 
must be taken, and especially the rule followed in the classi- 
fication of Hindus, are fully discussed in Part I, Chapter IV 
of the Census Report of 1881 : — 


Keligiou. 

1881. 

1 

1891. 

Eural. 

Urban. 

Total 

population. 

Total 

population. 

Hindu ... ... ... 

Sihfh / ... 

Muhammadan ... 
Christian 

938 

128 

8,931 

4 

2,778 

147 

7,068 

& 

1,051 

129 

8,816 

4 

952 

250 

8,796 

2 
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Keligions. ~ 

Sunnis 

General statistics Shiahs 
and distribution of 
relisriong 


Sect. 


Total. 


1881. 


998 

1 


Population. 


1891. 


993-1 

2-7 


The distribution of every 
1 ,000 of the Musalman popu- 
lation by sect is shown in- the 
margin. 

I 

Table No. IX shows the 
religion of the major castes 
and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste 
of the great majority of the followers of each religion. A brief 
description of the great religions of the' Punjab and of their 
principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census 
Eeport. The religious practice and belief of the district 
present no special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to 
enter here into any disquisition on the general que.stion. The 
general distribution of religions by tahsils can he gathered from 
the -figures of Table No. VII ; and regarding the population as 
a whole, no more detailed information as to locality is available. 
But the landowning classes as a whole and the great mass of 
the village menials are Musalman throughout the district, the 
Hindus and Sikhs being chiefly confined to the mercantile 
classes and their priests. 


District fairs, There are 15 weZas or fairs in this district, .held at 14 

different places, on the following dates : — 



Date. 


Kumber of men 
collected. 

Kb. 

Vernacular. 

Englisli. 

Namo of place. 


Isb Thursday 
in Hilrh. 

16th June. ... 

Shiihdanlah, close to 
Gujrdt. 

500 faqirs are fed. 

2 

1st Shawdl ... 
10th Zilhij ... 

4th January... 
13th March ... 

Ditto. - 
Ditto. 

30,000. 

3 

Ist Thursday 
in Harh. 

16th June ... 

Ghdzi Khohhar, one 
mile from Gujrdt. 

2,500 faqirs are fed 
from collection of 
grain made at a 
topa per house. 

4 

19th Mnharram, 
for two day. 

21s6 April ... 

KhdngahHdfiz Haydt, 
six miles from Gujrdt. 

30,000. 

6 

Ist Shaival ... 

4th January..', 

Lakhanwdl, Khdngah 
Bdba. 

5,000. 

6 

lOthZulhij ... 
Erery 12th 
year. 

13th March ... 

Shekh Burhdn Sdhib. 
Maghowdl, Khdngah 
Tawakal Shah. 

2,500, of whom 700 
faqirs are fed for 
two days. 

7 

5th Eabi-ul* 
a-wal, for t-wo 
days. 

5th Juno 

Naushahra, Khdngah 
Pir Muhammad 

.. ^acheydr Sdhib, 

10,000 ; income Eb. 
200j faqirs come 
from Jullundur, 
Amritsar and 

Jammu. 

8 

Ist Thursday 
in Maggar. 

Ist Baisdkh ... 

I7th Novr. ... 

Pindi Miani, Khdngah 
Shah Kutab Shah. 

2,000, arid are fed ; 
income Ks. 15 or 20. 

9 

11th April ... 

Jeldlpnr, Sobatian, 
Pir Kaila Jogi. 

10,000. 

10 

1 

IstMuharranj, 

, one night. 

3rd April ... 

Khunan, SyadJnm- 
lah Shah Sdhib. 

1,000. , ' 
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Date. 


Number of men' 
collected. 

Ko. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

Kamo of place. 

11 

ISth Asauj ... 

29th Sojitr. ... 

Killadar Mnndar, 

Guru Satram Sahib. 

200. 

12 

1st Shawal ... 
lOtli Zilhij ... 

4th January... 
13tli March ... 

Chakori, Sher Ghazi 
Kharian Khangah. 

3,000 ; income Es. 
600 

13 

13th Zilhij ... 

IGth March ... 

Chak Jani, Kharin, 
at the mosque of 
Sharfdiu, Gnjar. 

3,000 i income Es. 
25. 

14 

1st Thursday 
in Harh. 

IGth Juno ... 

r 

Prang, Khdrian, 

Khankah Pfr Hyat 
Kandahari. 

6,000, for thank- 
offerings 

15 

1st Baisakh ... 

nth April ... 

Ker Bab Sammad 
Baba Nnmana Pha- 
lian. 

10,000. 


And besides the above, -wliicb are connected with sbrines and 
other gHasi-religious edifices, there are moi’e genei-al secular 
assemblages. In Gujrnt itself tbei'e are three holidays, where 
a large body of people come together : at the Basehrali in Assn, 
September j at the Basant, Phaggan, February ; at the Holi in 
Ohetar, March ; and at Jalalpur Jatan on the 14th Ohetar, 
hlarch, a fair is held in Maha Nand’s garden, and on the 1st 
Baisakh, 1 1th April, fairs are held on the Chenab river at the 
Katbala and Wazirabad ferry, and that of KMirabad in the 
Ph^ilia tahsil. These fairs are all without any advantage, save 
to those who own or have charge of the shrines, but they might 
be utilized. Fakirs collect and are fed, and sometimes dance, 
and the zamindars play at certain games, of which parkauri (a 
sort of prisoner’s base) appears the favourite. 

As early as 1862, the operations of the Church of Scotland 
Punjab Mission, which had its head-quarters at Sialkot, were 
extended to Gujrat; and in 1865 the Reverend Robert Paterson 
was permanently located there ; and there at once spi’aug into 
existence all the usual evangelising agencies. He was succeeded 
by the Reverend J. AV. Youngson, about the year 1876, and he 
was in turn succeeded by the Reverend McCheyne Paterson in 
1885. Under these three missionaries evangelistic and educa- 
tional work has been regularly carried on. The number of 
native Christians is now stated to be 81, there are nine agents 
engaged in the evangelistic work in the district. 

The Gujrfit Mission School was opened in 1865 and at the 
close of that year there were 34 boys On the roll. In 1868, a 
Government grant-in-aid was given of Rs. 20 a month, and in 
1873, the grant was increased to Rs. .50. In recent years the 
educational work has developed rapidly, the Gujrat Mission 
School was converted into a High School in 1801, and, shortly 
after the Middle Vernacuhir Board Schools of Hingah and 
Jalalpnr were taken over by the Mission, and the teaching of 
English introduced into them. The School house at Gujrat, 
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l^ripsion 

Bchool, 


Chapter IIL B. Wbicb is situated on tbe western outsMrt of tbe city, was 
7Tj“ formerly tbe Municipal poor-bouse. It was for many years 

Tented by tbe Mission, by wbom it was finally purchased about 
• '+ ■ 1880 for 'Rs. 1,200. Since that date it has been considerably 

School enlarged, and at tbe end of 18'92 the Mission High School was 

moved into a new building, erected at a cost of Es. 7,200, the 
old building being retained for tbe lower classes. In all tbe 
Mission Schools, Bible instniction is regularly given by the 
■Christian teachers, 10 in number, while tbe number of non- 
Ohristian teachers is 32. The pupils now number 956 hoys j 
during the past year the feos amounted to Rs. 4,498 and the 
grant-in-aid to Rs. 2,506. 

•Girls’ A Girls’ School supported by tbe Ladies’ Association of the 
Church of Scotland and donations from Scotland was originally 
opened by Mrs. Youngson in 1876, but after a lingering career 
it was closed. It was started afresh by Mrs. McCheyne 
Paterson in 1886, and in 1888 it was taken over by the Ladies’ 
Association of the Church of Scotland, who sent Miss Paterson 
as their first missionary. She carried on the School and began 
work in the Zananas. Miss Mackichan arrived in 18S9 and 
•shortly afterwards Miss Paterson was compelled to resign from 
ill-health. The Girls’ School has now 82 on the roll, of wbom 6 
earn Scholarships. The Government grant amounts to Rs. 80 
per annum. In January 1891, Miss Stephenson arrived and has 
charge of the Zanana work. Fifteen houses are visited, with 42 
pupils, all of whom receive Bible instruction, and 18 secular 
instruction. At the beginning of 1892, a Ladies’ Mission House 
was completed for the residence of the ladies j and in 1893 the 
staff was enlarged by the arrival of Miss Mary Mackichan. 

Table No, VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages cur- 
rent in the district, 
separately for each tah- 
sil, and for the whole 
district. The figures in 
the margin give the dis- 
tribution of every 10,000 
of the population by 
language omitting' 


Langnago, 


Education. 


Language. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of popu- 
lation. 


1881. 

1891. 

Hindustani ... ... ... 

19 

7 

Kastnnivi 

9 

3 

Punjabi 

9,908 

9,986 

Pashtu 

1 

1 

All Indian languages 

9,996 

9,997 

Non-Indian languages 

4 

8 


small figures. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the census of 1891, for each religion and for the total population 

of each tahsil. The figures 
for female education are 
probably very imperfect in- 
deed. The figures in the 
margin show the number 
educated among every 
10,000 of each sex accord- • 
ing to the census returns. 



Education. 

'Total Popula- 
tion. 



1881. 

1891. • 

Males 

( Under instruction... 

160 

134 

'( (}au road and write. 

323 

458 

Fh- 

( Under instruction... 

50 

7-6 

JIALES.J 

1 Can read and 'write, 

3-9 

15-G 
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Statistics regarding the attendance at Government and Chapter III. B. 

aided Schools will be found in Table No. XXXVII. „ rrr , 

Social and 

Captain Waterfield gives the statistics ascertained by him Religions Life, 
in 1866-67, as follows, excluding Gorernment officials : — Edncation. 

“ Among the children and yoxiths nnd'er 18 years of age, sons of Muham- 
madans, only 2 per cent, are at Sohool, among Sikhs 11, Mahiijans 4, Brahmins 8^ 

Khatri's 11, Eajputs 4, Hindu Jats 16, MisGellaneous Hindus 8. Of the entire 
nainber of children and youths under 18 in the district,. only 2‘53, or 2.^ per cent, 
are on the School lists. Through the Chaudhria of the district.”" 

He continues — 

“I made enquiries regarding the number ofindividnala who could read and 
write well, and who conld read and write a little. They gave me as the numbers of 
the former, 850, and of the latter 33‘28 ; total of the two, 4,178. Upon the males 
of the district this is 1’39 not 1| per cent. Oat of 3,207 children in the Sclioul, 

1,824 are Muhammadans, 1,128 Hindus, 254 Sikhs, and no less than 2,563 are the 
children of agriculturists. I believe that in this settlement we have profited largely 
by the spread, of education, limited shough it has been. Not only were we able- 
to employ a large number of j’ouths as assistants to the patwdris and in the settle- 
ment offices, but in most villages there are a few bo 3 ’s, sons of lambardars and 
others, who are quite competent to explain any writing to the mass of the 
uneducated. This is alread}- taking great power out of the hands of the patwaris 
and the people appreciate it. During the selection of the head lambardars we 
were often glad to appeal to this test when doubting between candidates, and 
the sons of those who had formerly been leading men were often maintained, 
though minors, on the ground of their being educated. This solution of the 
question appeared unanswerable to the agricultural' mind There is every 
reason for supposing that education is fashionable in Gnjrat,. and that it will 
spread if the schools are increased. The reason always given for the non- 
education of children is the journey that they would have to make daily from 
their homes to distant village schools, and at all seasons of the year. There is 
only one sohool to every 22 villages j and there are large tracts of country with 
hut few schools, more especially in the very centre of the district where the three 
tahsfls- meet.” 

In regard to tbe extract quoted^ it is observed tliat tbe 
surmise is correct as to education in tbe district being popular ; 
it was found, however, that several of the schools were very in- 
different, the masters’ salaries being too low to produce efficient 
teachers. In 1869 the number of schools was reduced from 64 
to the present standard, the minimum pay of masters being 
fixed at Es. 10 per mensem. A. large number of schools would 
be acceptable to the people, but tbe funds do not admit at pre- 
sent of an increase being effected. In 1872-73 there were said 
to be only 593 indigenous schools in the district, with an attend- 
ance of 3,528 pupils. In his Census Eeport for 1881 the 
Deputy Commissioner estimates the number of indigenous 
schools then existiJig at 1,200, In 1870 Colonel Waterfield 
wrote ; — “ There are no girls’ schools, though there would be no 
difficulty whatever in starting them, were funds available. 

“ Both teachers and pupils are ready, and girls are seen reading 
“ at the mosques mixed np with the boys.” A Gurmuldii girls’ 
school was opened at Phalia in 1876. It did not prove a succes.«, 
and in 1882 was closed on tbe recommendation of the Inspector 
of Schools. 

The following note on the present education of the district 
has been kindly furnished by Lala Sagar Chaud, Inspector of 
Schools, Bavmlpindi Circle : — 
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Chapter III, B. “ sohools, in accordanco with the recent classification adopted by 
Government, are of two kinds, public and private. 

Social and Pnlio schools are those in which the course of study conforms with the stand- 

EellglOUs Life, ards prescribed by the Edncntion Department or tlio Univorsit.v, .and which 
Education. inspected by tlio Department, or present pupils at the ^xihlic examinations 

hold by the Department or tho University. The term may bo applied to Gov- 
ernment, Board, aided or unaided schools. 

Private sebools are those which do not conform to the above definition, and 
include — 

(a) advanced schools teaching some oriental classical language ; 

(b) elementary schools teaching mainly a vernacular, or tho native sys. 

tern of accounts ; 

(c) rote schools teaching the words of-somo oriental scripture by rote. 

Table Ko. XXX VIT gives the statistics of tho public schools for tho five jmnrs 

ending on tho 28th of February 1892 taken from the returns of tho Education 
Department. The figures showing the number of schools at tho close of 1890-91, 
however, do not tally with tho census figures obtained in tho same year. 

Table No XXXVII A gives the statistics of the private schools in tho district 
during the same five years. Only a small number of these have so far been 
brought nnder departmental influence by tho liberal grant-in-aid allowed to them, 
but tlieso include the most important of the whole number. 


The following table shows the distribution of schools according to tahsfls : — ■ 


Namo o£ Tahsll, 

Aron, 

1 

Population. 

1 

Socomlanr 
Schools for 
Boys. 

Primary 
Schools for 
- Boys. 

GiHs* 

School* 

1 

lucligonons 
Schools 
c.vnniiuocl 
for grants. 

Gujrdt j 

533 

303,801 / 

0 

20 

1 

7 

Khnrhln ... 

053 

213,070 

1 

13 


■14 '■ 

Phiilin 

070 

203,938 


13 

1 

0 


From this table, however, those indigenous schools which were not oxamiued 
for grants have been excluded, ns their distribution by tahsfls is not known. So 
far as this table may bo taken as a guide, tho hoad-qunrtor’s tahsfl, with 35 
schools giving on an average one school to every 16'S sqiiaro .miles of area, is 
tho most advanced edncationnllj', the Khnriuu tabsil, with one school to every 21 
miles of area, the ne.vt in order, and the 1‘halia tuhsil, with one school to every 
29 square miles, the last. 

Tho distribution of the scholars according to creeds in public schools at tho 
close of 1891-92 was ns follows : — 


Creeds. 

Boys, 

Secondary. 

Boys, Priniarj-. 

Girls' Schools. 

Hindus 

... 



«•« 

... 

17-1 

1,512 

' ... 

Sikhs 

*•« 

... 

... 


««. 

37 

32G 

... 

Huhaimnadans 

• •• 





179 

2,897 

1 * 

100 

Othora ... 

«•« 

••• 


... 

... 

■■■ 

... 



The corresponding Cgnres for 18S7-88, the first of tho five years compared in 
the annexures, were as follows : — » 


Creeds. 

Socoiuiary 
Schools for 
Boj's. , 

PrimarySchools 
for Boys. 

Girls’ Schools, 

Hindus 




IGS . 

1,101 


Sikhs 

... 

.*• 

... 

31 

■ 257 


Muhammadans- 

... 

... 

... 

- , 117 

2,301 

*.* . 
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Of the seven Secondary schools at tho close of 1891-92, two were Anglo- 
Ternacular High, the same as at present, and the rest Middle schools. Of the 
latter two were Vernacular and three Anglo-Vernacular. The demand for English 
has very much increased within tho last five or six j’ears, in so much that were 
it not for tho high rates of fees charged in English schools, they would he flooded 
with scholars. As it is, the accommodation is growing everywhere insnificient. 

The High schools are both at the district head-quarters. One is under the 
management of the Gujrat Municipality, and was formerly called a Government 
school, being under the direct management of the Education Department. In, 
18SG, however, all schools under the direct control of the department were, with 
the exception of the Normal schools, and the Model schools attached to them, 
made over to Local Bodies, sutficient funds being at the same time localized to 
enable municipalities to carry on the schools. The other High school is under 
the management of the Rev. Mr. Waugh. It is merely the High department of 
the Scotoh Mission School in Gujrat city, and was opened in the month of June 
1891. This part of the school is unaided, while the Middle and Primary depart- 
ments of the institutions receive aid from the Provincial revenues, besides a 
small grant of Rs. 60 a year from the Municipality. The grant to the school 
from Provincial revenues at the close of 1891-92 amounted to Rs. 1,399. As 
financially the High department has a different status from the rest of the school 
its two parts of the institution count as separate schools. 

The town of Gujrat also contains an lalamia school of the middle grade, the 
Primary department of which, until last year, received aid us an indigenous 
school. The other Secondary schools are at Dingah, Jalalpur Jattan, Knnjah and 
Kharian ; of these the first two are Mis.sion, and the last two District board schools. 
Dingah and Jalalpur, however, were also District Board, the former until 1889 90, 
and the latter until 1890-91, when they were handed over to the Scotch Mission. 

It has been stated above that the rates of tuition fees in the Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools have been raised very high during tho last few years. In 1886 
when the Education Code came into operation, progressive rates of tuition fees 
were laid down for all Government, Board, and aided Anglo-Vernacular schools 
until thej’' should attain a certain maximum, and under these successive enhance- 
ments, the fee collections went on increasing, until at the end of 1891-92 the 
amount realized in the Gujrat Municipal Board School came to Rs. 3,969 against 
Rs. 2,450 before localization, and in the Scotch Mission School at Gujrat to Rs 1,567 
against Rs. 579. The rates for Vernacular schools are fixed and are much lower 
than those for Anglo-Vernacular schools. They range from one anna in the 
infants’ class to eight annas in the third middle, but even these rates are much 
higher than those formerly in force, which vrore merely nominal. The rates for 
aided schools are 25 per cent, below those prescribed for Government and Board 
schools. 

As in other districts agriculturists pay no fees in the Primary departments 
of Government, Board and aided Vernacular schools, and only half rates in the 
fourth and fifth classes of the Primary departments of Anglo-Vernacular schools. 
In the Secondary departments of schools no concession is shown to them. 

On the score of poverty 10 per cent, of the total number on the rolls receive 
gratis education in Primary schools, or in the Primary departments of Secondary 
schools, and 5 per cent, in the secondary departments of schools. 

Al l the Secondary schools in the district have Boarding-houses attached to 
them for the convenience of boys from distant villages, and these institutions 
are provided with the necessary establishments of servants and furniture. 

The number of Primary schools for boys rose from 39 in 1887-88 to 46 at the 
close of 1891-92. Of these, three (t.e., one in each tabsil) were zamfndAri schools 
intended especially for the education of zamindari children. The course of study 
in them is different from that pursued in ordinary Primary schools. The number 
of scholars rose from 2,518 to 3,700. 

The number of girls’ schools at the close of 1891-92 was three, of which two 
were Board, namely those of Phalia and Kunjah, and one aided belonging to the 
Scotoh Mission at the district head-quarters. They are all Persian-Urdu, and the 
number is still the same. There is considerable room for development in the 
direction of female education. 

The indigenous schools declined from 965 in 1887-88 to 502 in 1891-92, and 
the scholars fell from 6,184 to 5,795. The number of schools has remained pretty 
constant since 1888-89 except in 1890-91, when it was suddenly reduced to about 
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Chapter III, B. rmniber in previons year. This is not easy to nccnnr.t for, 

except on the supposition that a largo niitnber of schools were not registei-etl'in 

Social and figures are based on the returns furnished by the patw:u-i. The 

Beligious Life, nuuibers of schools from 065 in 1837-88 to 515 in 1888-80 is due to 

the fact that in the latter year Goveruthent ordered that schools with less than 
Education. gjx scholars should not be returned. 


As stated above a number of indigenous schools have been brought under the 
grant-in-aid system, with the results that there has been a great increase in tlm 
. number of scholars. The grant-in-aid rules for schools of this class are very 
liberal. 


A fair degree of attention is now paid to discipline and physical training in 
public schools. Two itinerant gymnastic masters have for some j'eurs been 
employed by the District Board, choy go round from school to school, teaching 
the boys drill and other exercises. In the schools at the district head-quarters 
the ordinary masters attend to this part of the boys’ training. Cricket is played 
in the larger schools, and some years ago, the Gujnit Municipal Board School 
team was famous for its proficiency in this game thronghoat the province. 


Chiiraeterand dis' 
position of the 
people. 


Tlie physical character and disposition of the peaple are 
thus described by Captain Mackenzie; — 


Peculiarities of “ The distinctness of variety in the physiognomies and physique- of aorne of 
physiognomy and the Hindu classes above noticed is remarkable. The Hliatris, and' amongst, 
physique amongst them the Aronis, the Lnbanas, and the Babrupias, aro each unmistakable in 
the tribes. appearance, and differ markedly from each other and from tbo rest of the com- 

munity. 'Thus, the Aror.a differs from the common Khatri in his short thick-set 
square form ; the Labana is a large, well-builb, shrewd,' though rather heavy 
looking man ; while the Bharupia is generally spare, lively, and good-tempered. 
The same wide diversity of appearance is not observable among the Mnsalnmus,. 
though they too present characteristic differences. The agricultural classes 
taken as a whole are all fine men of largo build. Though not the tallest, the Chibs- 
possess the greatest strength and powers of endurance. Their inore muscular 
development is generally admitted. Gondals aro very large, powerful-looking 
men, and are reputed ns brave as they are athletic, ^ould they ho induced to- 
take services they would make fine soldiers. 


General character. “ Although the population may 1)0 said to bo almost v,’holly Muhammadan 
Isldraism is exhibited in only a very imperfect form. What may bo called' social' 
religion is strong enougli, but the proselytes of 300 years have never entirely 
forsaken the cnstoins of their old faith, and still, in many respects, abide by 
them. Although, therefore, every village has its mosque, family parohits (at 
least among the Jats) are not rare, and, while acknowledging the Sharah and 
solemnising marriages according to the rites of the Zbrda, Brahmans aro not un- 
commonly made the agents in arranging betrothals. Marriages between persons 
of the same clan are by the Jats deemed improper j so also the Hindus. They 
hold themselves free from many of the burdensome observances -which appear in 
BO great measure to constitute Hinduism in Hindustan. Both classes are, in 
their mutual ignorance, drawn much more towards each other, and, except when 
a cow is killed, or such like outrage committed upon the feelings of either, they 
live together in peace. Generally speaking, 1 think the people are a manly race. 
They aro extrixvagant and improvideub, and their sense of morality is extremely 
blunt. To protect a thief or a murderer is a virtue ; to commit a cattle-theft is, 
in the lower parts of the district at least, the test of manhood and merit. 8til5 
there is, I think, much to like and hope for. In reasonable intolHgonce they aro 
I believe, certainly superior to the popalation eastward of this Doiib. They aro 
fond and ambitious of distinctions of rank. I do not consider them very 
litigious or quarrelsome ; and, out of court at least, in their dealings with each 
other, I believe them generally faithful and true to their engagements.” 

Colonel "Waterfield wrote : — " I believe fcbe entire popula- 
tion to be thoroughly loyal and well affected, and iindistnrbed 
“hj oMside influence.? ; 'and, if occasion should ever require it, 
“ I have no doubt that 600 stauncli' well-mounted yeomen 
might be turned out in fifteen dnys, under the sons' of • t^ioh" 
zaildars, to heartily maintain the cause of laAV and order. 
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1'here is little to add to wliat lias boen written above. The 
lo 3 ^alt 3 '^ of the population is unquestioned. The people are law- 
abiding and obedient. Their standard of intelligence is not 
high. The 3 ’' extremely litigious and are dail 3 ’ becoming 
most distrustful of one another. Where formerly parties were 
ready to have their cases decided by arbitration, they will now 
seldom agree in decision by such method, and when once they 
have engaged in a law suit they are not satisfied until they are 
ruined or are unable to carry it any further. Religious disputes 
between Hindus, and Muhammadans happily are rare, and 
when they occur some special circumstance is the cause, Pindi 
Bahanddin is the only village where such has occurred of late 
years. 

Heinous crimes have never been very rife in the district, and 
between the character of crime of to-da 3 ’^ and that of the first year 
of our rule there is butlittledifierenceapparent. The more heinous 
offences of murder and highway robbery however, that did occur 
in the earlier da 3 ’s of our administration were of a character of 
wilder recklessness and greater lawlessness than is apparent 
from observation of crime in the district now. The Pabbi was 
a noted haunt of highway robbers wlio scrupled not to mm'der, 
and thaggi was discovered at work. A case of this latter des- 
cription occurred in 1849, in which a great number of men were 
tracked and arrested as accomplices from Pattehgarh and Multan 
to Peshawar. Mr. Bayley’s energy, however, and that of the 
Thaggi Department subsequently, made this last case of this 
kind, and the officers of the Thaggi Department afterwards (in 
1852) declared that thaggi in the Panjab was con6ned to Mazhabi 
Sikhs. In 1855 a case of satti occurred in the village of Sahoti 
in Bajwat (since transferred to Sialkot). The sacrificed woman’s 
son was adjudged an accomplice and instigator, but otherwise it 
was concluded that the act was one entirely of self-will. Cattle- 
stealing is chronic in the lower part of the district in and adjoin- 
ing the hdr, where as usual the thieves are incorrigible, and 
their practices uncurable. Gondals are the chief practitioners. 
Tables Nos. XL, XLI and XLII give statistics of crime ; while 
Table No. XX XV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 
stimulants. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the 
wealth of the commercial and industrial classes. Table No. 
XXXIV shows the working of the income tax since its imposition : 
for the year 1891-92 the incidence per 1,000 of population was 
Es. 30-8, The average incidence per 1,000 of population was 
for the three years 1880-81 to 1882-83 Rs. 13-7, and for the 
three years 1883-84 to 1885-86 Rs. 15-6. The average incidence 
per 1,000 of population for the years 1880-86 was Rs. 14, and 
the average number of persons assessed was POper 1,000 of 
population. In the enquiry made in 1888 regarding assessment 
of income tax, Gujrat was ranked 28th in order according to per- 
centage of agiicultural to total population among the Panjab 
districts. Its order according to commercial position was 22nd 
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Chapter III, C. and its estimated order for incidence of income tax was 26tli. 
— ~ All these figures show that the commercial wealth of Gujrat com- 

andLead^l^’ pared with other districts must be rated low. It may be said 
Pamiliee.^ generally that a very large population of the artisans in the 
Poverty or -srealth are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are 

of the people. scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are 
the agricuiturists themselves, their fees often talcing the form of 
a fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the' 
case, the demand for their products necessarily varies with the 
prosperity of their customers. The circumstances of the agri- 
cultural classes are discussed in Section D. 


SECTION C.— TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 

'FAMILIES. 

Enumeration by Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes 
and tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while 
Table No. IX A. shows the numbers of the less important tribes. 
Many of Ihem are found all over the Panjab, and most of 
them in many other districts, and their representatives in 
Gujrat are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of 
the leading tribes, and especially those who are important 
as landowners, or by position and influence, are briefly 
noticed in the following sections, and each caste will be found 
described in Chapter YI of the Census Report of 1881; The 
statistics of caste at that census were not compiled for tahsils, 
at least in their final form. It was then found that an enorm- 
ous number of mere clans, or sub-divisions, had been returned 
as castes in the schedules, and the classification of these figures 
under the main heads shown in the caste tables was made for 
districts only. Thus no statistics allowing the -local distribu- 
tion of the castes and tribes are available for 1881. In the 
schedules of the census of 1891, the numbers for each caste or 
sub-division are separately shown by tahsils, but the total 
numbers for each tribe are not entered. The tribal map 

Distribution by appended to Captain Waterfield’s Settlement Report shows 
how the principal tribes occupy large unbroken tracts, each 
generally consisting of one description of land : Gujars in 
the rain tracts, Jats in those irrigated by wells, Gondals 
in tbe Btir, Chibs and Awans in tbe northern cornei'^onthe 
slopes of tbe Pabbi hills. The upper corner of the Khiirian 
tahsil shows a strong sprinkling of Awans, Chibs and miscel- 
laneous Jats, with a few Hindu and Khokbar villages. They 
are socially connected with the Jammu territory adjacent to 
which they lie : in like manner the eastern corner bordering on 
Bajwat has an edging of Khokhar and Hindn villages ; the 
western and southern poi'tion of the district is ocenpied^ almost 
entirely by the great Jat tribe, and its four major sub-division^ 
tbe Waraitch Jats established on the richest and most favored 
lands ; Tarars and Raujhas on the low well-irrigated, but so 
far as soil is concei’ued, intrinsically poor land of the Phaha 
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talisil ; t]i 0 cattle grazing Gondals on tlie strong liiglilands o£ Chapter III, C- 
the bar. The two grand divisions of the district is into Jatatar . — ~ 

and G^tjar, the country of the Jats, and the country of the and 

Gujars. The Gujars hold the high central plateau up to the Families.^ 
border of the bar, consisting of lands of poor soil dependant Distribution by 
entirely on the rainfall. The agricultural importance of the tribes, 
principal tribes and clans, as ascertained by a settlement 
census in 1866 is shown below. 


Statement showing the relative agricultural importance of each 
tribe. (^Settlement Census 1866). 


1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

o 

o 

o 

c3 

>-< 

o 

u 

u 

•§5 

Name o£ predominent 
tribe in each tahsil. 

Number of villages. 

Gross are, a. 

<3 

n 

1 

> 

6 

Assessment. 

AqBICULTUBISI'S. 

Proprietors. 

Cultivators. 

'3 

o 

Eh 

1 


Jat, Waraitoh 

143 

115,103 

80.565 

110,367 

7,808 

5,543 

13,441 

2 


Do., miscellaneous ... 

103 

49,299 


46,079 

3,785 

2,630 

0,416 



Total of Jats 

240 

164,402 

116,537 

157,346 

11,083 

8,173 

19,850 - 

3 


Guiar, Knthanah 

78 

60, .533 

41,964 

33,460 

2,865 

3,102 

6,057 

4 


Do., Chechi 

18 

10,254 

7,846 

8,019 


516 

1,115 

5 

St 


12 

6,814 

3,456 

4,551 

335 

543 

878 

e 

u i 

Do., miscellaneous 

80 

49,479 

38,333 

26,792 

2,778 

3,812 

6,590 



Total of Gujars 

197 



77,878 

0,577 

8,063 

14,640 

7 

1 

lliscellaneous castes... 

110 

58,810 

39,296 

37,032 

4,012 

2,874 

7,486 


■ 

Total 

553 

356,328 

247,432 

272,206 

22,872 

19,110 

41,982 

1 

■ 

Gujar, KatDanah 

66 

65,257 

26,980 

21,556 

1,608 

2,225 

3,833 

2 


Do., Chechi 

21 

12,965 

7,365 

5,825 

714 

355 

1,099 

3 


Do., Chuhan 

21 

21,513 

11,756 

8,920 

1,235 

1,044 

2,279 

4 


Do., miscellancotis 

150 

107,987 

58,662 

50,100 

6,844 

4,363 

10,207 



Total of Gujars 

248 

107,722 

104,772 

80,400 

0,431 

7,037 

17,418 

5 

A 

ta 

Aivun 

51 

30,211 

15,280 

11,733 


■WBil 

3,458 

6 

M 

Chib 

45 

44,243 

17,830 

11,088 



3,560 

7 


Miscellaneous 

199 

110,286 

58,273 

48,106 


Bgl] 

11,091 



Total miscellaneous .. 

295 

184,740 

91,383 

mm 

11,119 

6,990 

18,109 


1 

Total 

543 

382,462 

106,155 

157,327 

20,550 

14,977 

36,627 

1 

r 

Jat, Tarar 

82 

118,054 

48,018 

45,176 

3,876 

1,844 

6,719 

2 

1 

Do., Gondal 

52 

89,412 

25,755 

23,596 

3,237 

772 

4,009 

3 

1 

Do., Rdnjah 

29 

56,799 

18,018 

14,801 

1,358 

824 

2,182 

4 

1 

Do., Waraitch 

24 

36.048 

16,207 

17,381 

1,535 

491 

2,026 

6 

A 

5-1 

Do., miscellaneous ... 



20,546 

20,217 

2,018 

1,218 

4,166 

. 


H I 

Total of Jats 

244 

366,607 

138,444 

130,171 

12,953 

6,149 

18,102 


1 

Miscellaneous 




29,384 

2,958 

1,204 

4,102 



, Total 

334 

409,164 

168,238 

159,655 

15,911 

6,353 

22,264 



Gainn Totat. 

1,430 

1,207,954 

611,825 

689,088 

69,333 

40,440 

09,773 
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Chapter III, C. 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families. 

Discribntion of 
Tillages by tribes 
snd ownership. 


The distribution of villages by ownership among the tribes 
and sub-divisions is given in the following' statement- which has 
been prepared from the geneological trees showing owners : — ’ 


Tribe or sub-division. 


Numbee of 

VILLAGES. 


Tahsil 

Gnjrat. 

Tahsil 

Khariau. 

Tahsil 

Phalia. 

Total 

District. 

Waraitch 



150 

5 

25 

180 

Goudal 



2 

... 

48 

50 

Tariir 


... 

3 

... 

80 

83 

Ranjah 



3 

... 

28 

31 

Miscellaneous Jats 

• • • 

... 

85 

109 

53 

247 

Gujar Khathanah ... 


... 

74 

OD 

3 

132 

„ Chechi 

... 


14 

25 

* * • 

3.0 

„ Ohuhan 


... 

13 

20 

2 

35 

„ Kasana 


... 

3 

5 

3 

11 

Miscellaneous 

• •• 

... 

91 

148 

7 

24G 

Khokhur 

• •• 

... 

18 

••• 

11 

20 

Awuu 

... 

... 

6 

47 

2 

55 

Miscellaneous Rajputs 


... 

21 

12 

4 

37 

Sayad 


... 

15 

9 

20 

44 

Khatri 

... 

... 

8 

5 

7 ' 

20 

Pathun 

... 

... 

1 

6 

... 

7 

Mughal 

... 


7 

11 

4 

22 

Lohar 



7 

5 

... 

12 

Labana 


... 

6 

1 

... 

7 

Chib 



... 

44 

... 

44 

Brahman ... 

... 


2 

4 

. . « 

6 

Bahrupia ... 

... 


8 

... 

2 

10 

Bhatti 

... 

... 

... 

6 

4 

10 

Others 



9 

26 

11 

. 46 

Government properly 

... 

... 

... 

2 

15 

17 


Tillages according ^ further statement which' has been prepared from village 
popnifltion. “ census returns of 1891 is given below. This shows the 
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distribution of persons in villages by tribes and population. The 
predominant tribe in the statement is, that containing the 
greatest number of persons, the predominant tribe in the pre- 
vious statement was, that which owned the largest amount of 
land in the village : — 

Number of villages with one predominant tribe. 


Chapter IIIi C- 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families. 

Distribution of 
villages according to 
population. 


Predominant tribe. 

Gnjriit. 

Kharian. 

Phalia, 

Total 

District. 

Gujar 




171 

241 

18 

430 . 

Jat 




206 

143 

138 

487 

Arain 




12 

10 

|2 

24 

Awan 




5 

46 

3 

54 

Kajput 




14 

43 

87 

144 

Mugh.al 




5 

12 

4 

21 

Khatri 




11 

6 

17 

34 

Lobar 




6 

6 

. » > 

12 

Sayad 




9 

5 

12 

26 

Labana 




6 

1 

*». 

7 

Machhi 




1 

*•» 

1 

2 

Khokhar ... 




5 

... 

• t. 

5 

Pathan 




1 

2 

1 

4 

Tarkhan 




1 

3 

• *» 

4 

Bbatti 




1 


1 

2 

Biloch 




. . • 


2 

2 

Shekh 




• « * 


6 

6 

Ghakkar 




1 



1 

Kashmiri ... 




1 


>•» 

1 

Teli 





1 

. »* 

1 

Eaka Zai ... 



... 

... 

1 

... 

1 



Total 

... 

456 

520 

292 . 

1,268 


The combination of tribes in other villages is shown in the 
statements given below 


Tribes. 

Gujrat. 

Kharian. 

Phalia. 

Total 

District. 

Jats and Gujars 

1 

6 


7 

„ Khatris ... 

12 

2 

20 

34 

„ Araius ... 

11 


2 

13 

„ Rajputs ... 

4 

7 

7 

18 

„ Sayads ... 

7 


3 

10 

,, Khatris and Arains 

5 

• *» 

*« > 

5 

„ Brahman 

1 

1 

1 

3 

„ Others 

9 

... 

... 

9 

Total 

50 

16 

33 

99 

Gujars and Awans 

4 



4 

„ Jats 

1 

6 


7 

„ Arain ... 

6 

1 


7 

„ Sayad 

2 

3 


5 

1;, Others 

11 

3 


14 

Total 

24 

13 

... 

37 
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Chapter III, C. 

Tribes, Castes, Tribes, 

and Leading 

"Families. - 

Gnjrat. 

Kharian. 

Phalia, 

Total 
District. ' 

Pisfcribation of , t n • 

villages according to -Arams and Gnjars 

6 

1 


7 , 

population. , 

Jats and Khatris 

10 

5 

««# 

1 

11 

5 

others ... 

10 

1 

1 

12 

Total 

31 

2 

2 

35 

Khatris and Say ads 

2 


1 

3 

Jats ... 

12 

2 

. 20 

34 

Jats and Ariuns ... 

5 

« • I 

• •• 

5 

Others 

2 

3 

• 4 4 

5 

Total 

21 

5 

21 

47 

Labanas and others | 

4 

1 


4 

Khokhars and Sayads 

3 


* *• 

3 

Ar.afns 

1 

... ! 

... 

1 

Total 

4 

••• 

... 

4 

Ealputs and Gaiara 

3 



3 

Jats 

4 

7 

7 

18- 

Others 

4 

• »« 

... 

4 

Total 

11 

7 

7 

25 

Awans and Gnjars 

4 


... 

4 

Others 

2 

»•* 

« * t 

2 

Total 

G 

• •1 

t » » 

G 

Mnghals and others 

4 

» »» 


4 


Hincifie. Hindus and Siklis together constitute about 12 percent. 

of the total population of the district. The principal tribes 
under which persons of these religions were classed in 1891 
are — 


Hindils — 


Bihh— 


Jat 

... ... ... 2j327 

Brahman 

... ..I ... 8,22G 

Khatri 

1G,574 

Bhiitia 

1,17G 

Arora ■ , 

... ... ... 28j2d2 

Labana 

Ohnhrn 

... ... ... 5,056 

... 4,70G 

Jhinirar 

3,983 

Snnar 

... ... ... 4,861 

Khatri 

... ... ... 2,386 

Bhatia 

» 1,824 

Arora 

, 7,997 

Clmlira 

; ... 1,623 

Bahrnpin 

1,201 


The tribes which deserve special notice are Arora, Kiiatri, 
Brahman, Labana and Bahrupia. 
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No sub-division of Aroras is shown in tbe census of 1891 ; 
at tbe previous census of 1881, out of a total of 23,964 persons 
9,593 were returned as Uttaradbi and 11,771 as Dabra. Tbe 
Arora is tbe small village shopkeeper, he seldom cultivates, he 
is thrifty in bis habits and grasping in his dealings. The 
character given to the tribe in the Census Report of 1881 fully 
applies to Aroras of this district, and may be quoted ; — “ He is 
“ commonly known as a kirdr, a word almost synonymous with 
“ coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Bania, 
“in the east of the province. The woi'd kirdr, indeed, appears 
“to be applied to all the western, or Panjabi traders, as distinct 
“ from the Bania of Hindustan. But Ai*ora is the person to whom 
“ the term is most commonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the 
name altogether as derogatory. The Arora is active and enter- 
“ prising, industrious and thrifty. In appearance he is short 
“ and thick-set.” 

Khatris are the principal owners in 20 villages ; in 34 vil- 
lages they are the main tribe as regai'ds population, and in 47 
other villages they are one of the main tribes, and are principally 
found combined with Jats. Khatris are shown in the census as 
both Hindus and Sikh, the latter being almost without excep- 
tion residents of the large towns, as a rule they are non-agricul- 
turists; in the majority of cases in which villages are owned 
by them, cultivation is carried on through tenants. But there 
are some exceptious, the principal being in village of Bahlolpur 
near tbe north-east corner of the district. The Khatris of this 
village allege that they were settled here by the Emperor Bahlol 
Lodhi of Delhi, who granted them as much land as ahorse could 
travel round in a given time. They are now entirely devoted 
to agriculture, and consider that to relapse into trade would be 
a degradation. They are also occasionally found as tenants, 
principally in villages of the Phalia tahsil, — an instance of this 
is found in the village of Wasu. 

Brahmans are the principal owners in six villages, they are 
generally non-agricultural ; they are nowhere found in large 
numbers and except in social relations are of no importance. 

The Bahrupias are Sikhs, and in the more southern districts 
of the province are known as Mahtams. According to their 
own account they are of miscellaneous Rajput descent. Their 
ancestor’s, they say, accompanied an expedition, raised in Central 
India during the time of Akbar, for emjoloyment against the 
Pathans upon the north-west frontier ; but the force being 
broken up, they settled in the Panjab. They are divided into 
three clans, having the sounding Rajput names of Rathor, 
Chuhah and Panwar, the families of which are found side by 
side in the same village, yet retaining the tribal distinction. 
They are principally located in this district on the banks of the 
Ohenab, where grants were made to them by Sirdar Jodh Sitigh 
of Wazirabad. They now own 10 villages. Among the Sikhs, 
their assertion of Rajput origin is divided ; they are considered 


Chapter III. C- 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families. 

Arora. 


Khatris. 


Brahmans. 


Bahrnpias. 
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and Leading' 
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of low caste, and are not allowed to assume a position of 
equality with other Sikhs of respectable Hindu origin. They 
have nothing probably, but their name, in common with the 
Bahrupias or professional buffoons of Hindustan, who are 
reputed to .spring from the intercourse of a Mallah or boatman 
with the widow of the inferior Brahman tribe of Gungaputr, The 
Bahrupias of this district are very expert in all trades in which 
grass .and other alluvial products can be brought into use ; toler- 
able husbandman, and almost amphibious. 'I’hey are to be 
found on the banks of the Clienab, Eavi and Sutlej, but never 
further to the west than their settlement in this district. 

The Labauas have in the census of 1891 been classed as 
Hindus. The}’^ were formerly entered as Sikhs, and they still 
generally use the affix Singh in giving tlieir names. They own 
seven villages in the district, they do not usually engage in trade, 
and freely take service in the army. They are a well-built people, 
good cultivators, and very tenacious of their rights. In addition 
to the villages in which they are recoi-ded as pi’oprietors, they 
hold land in several others as occupancy tenants. The}’’ are 
only found in the north-east of the district. They are thus des- 
cribed by Captain Mackenzie : — 

“ Tho LaLaniis are also a peculiar people, nob existing 1 believe anywhere 
wesb of bhis districb. Their status among Sikhs is mucli the s.ame as that of tho 
Bahrupias. I'hey correspond to tho Banjilras of Hindustan, carrying on an ex- 
tensive trade by means of large heads of laden bullooks. Latterly they luivo 
Laken to agi’icultnro, bnt .as an additional means of livelihood, not as a substitute 
for trade. As a section of tho community, they deserve every consideration and 
encouragement. They are gouoraily line, substanlialiy built people. They also 
possess much spirit. In anarchical times when the fiTaks or feuds of potty gover- 
nors would drive the Jats and Oujai-s to seek a tetnpor.ary abiding pl.aco, away 
from their aucesteral village, the Labiinas would stand their ground, and perhaps 
improve tho opportunity, by extending their giasps over the best lauds of tho 
village in whicli tlieir .«hort-sighted .and less provident lords of tho manor h.ad, 
in some former period, permitted them to take up their abode for purpose of com- 
merce. Several cases of tlic nature come to light during scLtlcmonb, and in most 
of them the strength and spirit of [>rogress woi-o ns apparent in tho Labanas as 
were the opposite qualities conspicuous in their Gujar opponents. Thoir principal 
village is Tiinda (which moans a lai-go caravan of laden bullocks), and is an in- 
stance of what I have alluded to above. Allowed to insido by the Gujar pro- 
prietors of Mata, they got possession of the soil, built a hamlet, and in every point 
of importance ousting the original proju-ictors. They have been recognized as 
proprietors, bnt feudatory to thoir former landlords, the Gujars of Mata, paying 
to them annually, in recognition thereof, a sum equal to one-tonth of tho Govern- 
ment demand.” 

Of the Rajputs, all but au insignificant minority are 
Muhammadans. In the census of 1881 the number of RA.jpu.ts 
enumerated was 22,026, in 1891 the number was 60,220. 
This large difference is due simply to classification ; there 'are 
several clans which are indifferently called Rajputs or flats, 
the principal among them is tl'.e Gondal clan, which occupies 
the Bar country of the western portion of tho district, and 
which extends far into Shahpur In 1881 this clan was classed 
among the Jats, but in 1891 it is found among the Rajputs. It 
was however recorded of them that they laid, claim to a Rajput 
descent, and that in the Shahpur district were commonly classed ' 
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as Rajputs. They were stated to intermai’xy with all Jat tribes, 
and of late years even within tlieir own tribe, and that they 
had no better claim to the superior title than the other Jat 
clans of the district. 

The numbers of tiie Bhatti clan were in 1881 recorded as 
Rajputs 2,022 and Jats 9,926. In 1891 tbe numbers were Rajput 
7,233, Jat nil. Raujahs also, who were formerly included among 
Jats, have in the census of 1891 been classed as Rajputs, while 
on the other hand, Khokhars, formerly shown as Rajputs, have 
been removed from that tribe in the present census returns. 
Thus a comparison between the number of Rajputs of the dis- 
trict in 1881 and 1891 is useless. 


Chapter III, C- 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families. 

Eajputs. 


The distribution of Rajputs by clans as given in the census Sub-divisions of 
papers is shown below. Rajputs. 

Suh -divisions of Edjptds. 


Name. 

1881. 

Name. 

1891. 

Bbatti 

No. 

2,022 

Bbatti 

No. 

7,233 

Janjua 

1,363 

Janjua 

1,778 

Chib 

6,994 

Chib 

4,929 

Khokhar - ... 

5,208 

Gondal 

27,604 

Kanial 

1,156 

Kanial 

41 

Manilas 

1,110 

Manhas 

1,115 

7,276 

1,483 


Ranjah 

Sial 


For purpose of comparison the numbers of the sub-divisions 
of the Jat tribe are also shown below. 


Name. 

1881. 

1891. 

Name. 

1881. 

1891. 

Badhan 

No. 

1,117 

No. 

Kanjial 

No. 

1,603 

No. 

Bangial 

1,965 


Khokhav ... 

1,745 

... 

Bhatti 

9,926 

. . . 

Langriill ... 


3,831 

Bajwa 


1,350 

Mangat 

1,106 

1,142 

Chaj 

1,477 


Eiinjah 

12,146 

Chatta 


1,784 

Sahi 

4,044 

4,718 

Chauhan 

1,866 


iSnpra 

1,388 

1,359 

Chhadhar 

1,182 


Sandothe ... 

1,943 

Chimna 

3,429 

4,147 

Sial 

1,091 


Dhudhi ... 

] ,524 

Sindhu 

622 

2,587 

Ghummar 

1,413 

1,554 

Tarar 

13,588 

15,804 

Gondal 

24,825 

• . . 

Thai 

3,945 

Hinjra 

1,179 

584 

Tohtial 

1,983 

35,253 


Hir 

1,588 

1,981 

1,199 

Waraitch 

37,483 

Kang 


Virh 

852 

1,221 


In the statement given above sub-divisions containing less Distinction 
than 1,000 souls have been omitted. The classification of clans between Jat and 
as Jat or Rajput is rather arbitrary. Most of those which are 
found returned sometimes as Jat, and sometimes as Rajput, are 
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Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
I’amilies- 

Dist incti on 
botTveen Jat 
lldjput. 


Chibs. 


Chapter III, C. really of Ilajput origin. This district lies between the Sikh 
tract, where everybody calls himself a Jat, and the salt range- 
tract, where everyone wdio is not an Arab or Moghal, calls him- 
self a Rajput. The question is fully discussed in Chapter C, 
Census Report of 1881, where the reasons for the classification 
and then adopted are given. Though the origin of the tribes is 
Rajput, the people are essentially agiicultural, and occupy the 
same social position as do those of the eastern plains, whom, 
indeed, they resemble in most respects. On being questioned 
they invariably give out that they are Jats ,■ though if they 
are pressed, they will claim to be Rajputs. 

The two Rajput tribes wbicb deserve notice are the Chib 
and the Mauhas. The Chibs occupy a strip of country (hence 
called Chibbal) lying at the base of the Himalayas, partly in 
Jammu territory, partly in the Kharian tahsil of this district, 
including the greater part of the Pabbi range, together with 
the country between it and the Jhelam. The principal villages 
of the tribe are Bhimber in Jammu, and Kbaridli in the Pabbi 
hills. They are Somavansi Rajputs of exceptionally pure de- 
scent, tracing up their lineage to one of the Katoch Rajas of 
Nagarkot or Kangra. The two principalities of Bhimber and 
Khariali are included by G-eneral Cunningham in his list of the 
Rajput States of the Jammu division of the Alpine Panjab. 

Bhimber and KhariabV' ho says, wore divisions of 'the Chibs, 
or Ghibban branch of the Somavansi Rajas of Kdngra and 
Jallandhar. In earty times the name Bhimber was little used, 
the common appellation being Chibbdn, wbicb is found in Sharf- 
nd-din’s history of Timur under the form of Jibhal.^’ General 
Cunningham also notices that of all the chiefs of the Jammu 
group of states, the Chibs alone, trace their origin to the lunar 
race. The remainder claim descent from the sun. At the 
present time the greater portion of the tribe professes the 
Muhammadan creed ; but there is also a Hindu section. The 
conversion of the Muhammadan section is differently related. 
Captain Mackenzie places the event in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
stating that the example was set by Raja Sursadi, then bead of 
the tribe, who was afterwards murdej’ed by a Kandhiiri Moghal, 
and from this circumstance is known as Sursadi, the martyr. , 
His tomb at Bhimber is still an object of veneration. Captain 
Waterfileld attributes the conversion to the time of Raja Shadi 
Khan, who became a Muhammadan, in order to secure court 
recognition, during the reign of Huraciynu. Tho present head 
of the tribe in this district is Raja Sultan Khan of Pothi, who . 
enjoys a considerable jdgir. The Chibs describe themselves as 
divided into seven clans (mui) : Mahmd.al, Jask:il, Turalj Ganjial, 
Baranshahi, Hurweslial, and Supiyal. They hold themselves 
superior to other Rajputs, and though taking wives from other - 
ti’ibesj will not, as a rule, give their daughters in marriage 
out of the tribe, except to Sayads. . ‘ ■ 

The following particulars may bo quoted from Captain- 
Mackenzie’s report. Speaking of the tomb of Raja Sursadi ■ 
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irentioned above, be says : — A. curious custom connected with 
“ it is kept up amongst the clan ; when a child is born, a lock of 
“hair {choti) is left untouched until the child is fit to be taken 
“ to the tomb of his ancestors, or until its parents can afford to 
“ make the customary offerings. It is then carried to the sepul- 
“chre with considerable pomp, and, after certain ceremonies, the 
“ virgin lock is cut off, and the child admitted a Chib into the clan. 
“ A person with whom this observance has been neglected, would 
“ not be considered a Chib of the right sort at all ; and until it is 
“ performed the mother may not eat flesh. Like Rajputs gener- 
“ ally, until their independence was overthrown by MahaiAja 
“ Ranjit Singh, the Chibs disdained to carry on agricultural pur- 
“ suits. In this I’espect now, however, they are on a par with Jats 
“ and others. While independent, the clan divided itself into four 
“ major and six minor divisions. The former were termed mundis, 
and the latter cZ/iens ; the head of each mundi enjoyed the 
“ honorable title of Rai. The chiefs of the dheris were called 
“ Thakars. The Rais ruled over 22 villages, the Thakars over 
“ 12, and all were subject to the head of the clan, who held, as 
“ now, the rank of Raja. These distinctive appellations of Rai 
“ and Thakar have long ceased to be used. The families in which 
“the titles were formerly hereditary are known, but they retain 
“ none of their own influence beyond their own villages.’^ 
The consequence of the tribe not cultivating the land them- 
selves still is apparent in the villages; during the absence 
of the owners, in the petty wars of the period, squatters 
settled in the best lauds of the villages, and when the Chibs 
finally took to agriculture they were unable to disposses these 
squatters. The land which is now in their possession is usually 
the worst in the village, but owing both to the number of 
men in Government military service, and to the strong clan 
feeling, the Chibs are now well able to hold their own and to 
prosper. 

The Manhas claim solar origin from Ram Chandra by direct 
descent. They say that their ancestors came from Ajudhia 
and conquered Jammu, and founded the city of that name. 
Some say that before this conquest, they first settled in Sialkot, 
others that they went first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot and 
then to Jammu. All seem agreed that they moved into Jammu 
from the plains. The name Jamwal appears to have been the 
old name of the whole tribe, but to be now confined to the royal 
branch, who do not engage in agriculture, and who look down 
upon their cultivating brethren who are usually styled Manhas. 
The Manhas intermarry with the Salahria and other second 
class Rajputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son 
Raja, and the younger one Mian, and use the salutation jai. In 
this district they hold a few villages along the banks of the 
I’awi, and have more dealings with the Rajputs of Sialkot than 
with their neighbours in the district. They are real husband- 
men and therefore occupy a very inferior position in the loceil 
scale of Rajput precedence. 
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The Ednjah clan is chiefly found in the eastern uplands of 
Shahpur and Gujrat, between the Jhelam and Ohenab. In 
Gujrclt they own 31 villacfes^ mostly situated in the south-west 
corner of the district. They trace their descent in a very indis- 
tinct and unsatisfactory manner. Some repute them Koreshis, 
but their customs attest their Hindu origin. They say they 
are descended from Abujahil, uncle of the Prophet, whose son 
Akrania adopted the faith, and his son Jagis came to Ghazni and 
died there. His son, Duranah, with his own 11 sons (one of 
whom was Ranjah), imigrated with their cattle to the Kharanah 
bar in Jhangand Shahpur, located themselves, and are still there. 
Ranjah moved up the Chenab and found Nasirpur (Shahpur); 
three clans are known, Khamb, Chuha and Jhal. 

They intermarry with all Jats, and appear to be more closely 
allied to that tribe than to Rdjpubs. 

The Gondals inhabit and give their name to the bar and 
extend far into the Shahpur district. They own 50 villages, 
and are located chiefly in the Phalia tahsil on the Jhelum- side. 
A kind of rivalry has always existed between the Gondals and 
the Waraitchs, but it is now almost traditional, as the clans 
intermarry freely and appear to be on friendly terms. They say 
that they came 1‘rom the south, and call themselves of the Suraj 
Bansi. It is said that Kammu, tenth in descent from Gondal, 
who came up from a place called Naushehra to Piikpattan to a 
shrine of a fakir Paihd Shakarganj, embraced the Muhammadan 
faith. He located himself upon an old village site, called Hati 
Viud, in the Shahpur district, and Ins four sous spread over the 
bar into the Shahpur .and Gujrat districts, but have never 
separated from each other. These clans .are in this districb called 
after three of the sons, Badar, Hajn, and Dhir, the fourth in Shah- 
pur is called after Buddha. They intermarry with all Jats and 
even with their own tribe. They are well known cattle thieves, 
and in this way give trouble, otherwise the tribe is contented 
and well disposed. 

The number of Jats enumerated in the census of 1891 was 
147,346, or 19 per cent, of the total population of the district. 
The large majority are Muhammadans, though in almost every 
tribe some few were entered as Hindus. The two -Jab tribes of 
special importance are tbe Waraitch and the Tari5.r. The Waraitch 
clan occupies the belt of country intermediate betw’een the high 
central plateau and the lowlands .of the Chenab, both in the 
Gujrat and the Phalia tahsils, while the T.arar Jats occupy the 
lowlands of the Ohenab in the Phdlia tahsil. 

The Wai’aitch Jabs are divided into two main Inrafs, or 
sections, Abu and Jeo. They are found also in considerable 
numbers in the neighbouring districts of Gujranwdla. The 
origin of the tribe is related with ranch v.ariely. Captain 
Mackenzie gives one version of the storj as follows : — 

“ A Jat being killed in battle near Thanesar, bis wife became .an ontcast, 
took refuge in a tree, gave birth to a son and died. Baja Juipal, when oat 
■hunting, ^soovored tbe child, and gave it protection. The tree under which at 
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was found was a hargat ; tlie most appropriate name for the child was therefore 
Ear-a-ach (ohada) ; the name of Waraitch was accordingly given to the boy. 
IThen he grew up to manhood, the Eaja gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and having no son was succeeded by him, and his descendants for three 
generations in his raj. Waraitch was a mighty man, worthy of his goon 
fortune. His descendants, therefore, continued to distinguish their family 
by his name, Adversity came, then they fled to the Punjab, and settled 
down as tillers of soil. Sixteen generations later, two men, named Abu and Jeo, 
attained a pre-eminent position among the clans, and became Musalnuins, and 
since their time there have been tv^o iarafs or sub-divisions in the clan — one 
composed of the descendants of Abu, and the other of Jeo.” 
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Another version quoted in the Gazetteer of Gujranwala from 
Captain Nisbet’s settlement report of that district, is briefly to 
the effect that Waraitch was the son of one Mutta, who came 
from Ghazni and settled in the Gujrat district, whence the tribe 
spread to Gujranwala. Mr. Griffen in his “ Punjab Chiefs” (pages 
410 — 11) gives two versions, — one substantially the same as that 
given by Captain Machenzie, the other an amplification of the 
Ghazni story. In this version, however, not Waraitch, buc a 
remote ancestor, named Shah, was the first of the family to settle 
in India. He is said to have accompanied Sultan Mahmud in 
his invasion of India in A. D. 1001, and to have been present at 
the battle fought with Jaipal. Eaja of Lahore. Struck with the 
fertility of tlie country named Gujrat, Shah settled near the 
Gujar village of Kulachar, where for 350 years his family lived 
in obscurity, until in the person of Waraitch, son of Mattu, it 
rose to the surface, and expelling the Gujars expanded by 
degrees to its present importance. This circumstance, it will be 
noted, serves to link the tribal histoiy with the name of Jaipdl, 
though in a different connection from that of Captain Mac- 
kenzie’s version. 


The account of the tribe as given by Captain Waterfield in 
revised settlement report differs fi’om the above. He wrote that 
the clan traces back its connection with Eaja Kaim, Suraj Bansi. 
Twenty-seven generations, or 500 years previously, Waraitch, 
the founder of the clan, came from the city of Kistah to Delhi, 
and receiving favor at the hands of Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah, 
the King of Delhi, settled in the village of Taika, in the 
district of Hissar. He had five sons; among them, these thi’ee, 
Wadrah, Shahajrat and Tejrah, received permission of the king 
to locate themselves in Gujranwala. They called their village 
Tarka Ladda. Gradually they located 80 villages, and, crossing 
the Chenabj settled on this side also. About 400 years ago, in 
the time of Sultan Mahmud Tughlak, one Jaits, a descendant of 
the eldest Wadrah, became famous. When Amir Taimur, Mughl, 
from Samarkand arrived at Multan, Jaits joined him with his 
family and dependants, and, coming to terms with Nawab 
Sayad Khan, one of the confidential followers of Taimur, attach- 
ed himself to his army. They reached Kunjah, and there met 
and fought Eaja Jaspal, and defeated him, and took possession 
of the country. For his services it was made over to this Jaits, 
in order that he might colonise it and collect the revenue. On 
the death of Malik Jasrat of Manawar by poison at the hand of 
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Lis wife, tLe dans^Lter of Matideo, tlie latter (Mar dee) descettded 
from Jammu to take possession of tLe country. He was opposed 
by Jaits, but they came to terms, aud agreed that the Tawi and 
Ohenab should divide their territories; Jaits retaining the 
southern and western sides, Mandeo, the northern and eastern. 
Jaits remained in possession until bis death, when his jagir was 
confiscated, and his son succeeded him ; about that time one- 
fourth of the area was cultivated, the rest was jungle. New 
villages were then founded by different members of the clan. 
Hariya and Guuia, two sons of Jaits, became the most powerful; 
Kardal aud Hambo never acquired any position. Prom Hariya 
the Jis Waraitoh, and from Gnuia the Abu Waraitch are descend- 
ed. The Emperor Akbar formed the Waraitch into two tappds, 
called after Abbo and Jis, who wore in the position of chauclhrfs. 
The Gujrat district was then known as Naulakha, the revenue 
being called nine lakhs, two-fifths of the area was under the 
Waraitch, three-fifths under the Gujar clan. The revenue was, • 
however, distributed inversely, with reference to the quality of 
land, the Waraitch paying three- fifths, the Gujars two-fifths. So 
matters continued up to the time of Shahjehan, when in the Jis 
section Abu-ul-Kher and Khanzada, were the influential men,- 
and in the Abbo section, Kinds, Chuhar aud Kalu became 
chaudhrfs. No shares, however, existed, all rights were accord- 
ing to possession. At the general disorganisation, when the 
country came under Sardar {>ahib Siugh, jdgirs were broken up, 
and the former method of paying the j-evenue altogether chang- 
ed. Then Eaujit Singh came into power and chaudhris and 
zaildars were formed of the most influential men. 

At the present time the whole clan with nominal exceptions 
is of the Muhammadan faith, but a few Hindu families are 
scattered through the district, especially in the Guji'at tahsll. 
As a rule, members of tbe tribe do nob intermarry, bub connect 
themselves with any of the larger Jat tribes of this and the 
neighbouring districts of Sifilkot and Gujranwdla. It is 'a 
disgrace for any branch to marry a low caste woman. Brahman 
paroMts are maintained in almost all their villages, an uninis- 
takeable j-elic of their old religion. Physically they are men of 
good presence, well-made and above the average height. AS' 
agriculturists they are second in the. district only to the Arain, 
They own 180 villages, and have 13 representatives among the. 
zaildars. 

The Tarar Jats are also prominent in the neighhouring 
district of Gujrauwala. Both hranche.s of the clan trace their 
descent to one Banni or Batti, who is said to have come from 
Bhatner in Bikaner. The tribe is divided into seven sections 
{mui], with the exception of a few individuals all are at the 
present time Muhammadans. The}’- intermarry with the leading 
Jat clans of the neighbourhood, and also occasionally among, 
themselves. They are men of good character and intelligence, 
and are noticeable for tbeir independence. They own 83 villages 
in the district. 
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About 14 per cent, of tlie total population were at tbe 
census of 1891 recorded as Gujars. Tbe members are all 
Muhammadans, and own 463 Aullages in tbe district. Tliev are 
located in tbe jtharian and Gujrat tabsils, bolding land south of 
the Pabbi bills, and extending south till tbe line of Jat colonisa- 
tion is met. The tribe is almost entirely agricultural, and the 
people much resemble the Jats of tbe district. They are extra- 
vagant and fond of dress, and take more pride in their cattle 
and horses than do tbe Jats ; but, unless driven by circumstances 
prefer to carry on their cultivation without irrigation. This 
district is tbe stronghold of tbe tribe in tbe Pan jab. Gujrat is 
tbe place to which there is a traditional tendency for all Gujars 
to refer their origin. The Gujars are sub-divided into a 
great number of families, each called by its own name, which is 
generally that of some ancestor, who became in bis time so 
powerful as to leave bis name to posterity. It would not appear, 
however, that any new divisions have been separated off from tbe 

main stock for tbe last 1-50 years. 

Sub-divisions of Gujars. During this period there would 

seem to have been no giant, and 
tbe various classes have been 
content to reverence and abide 
by tbe distinguishing denomina- 
tions derived from their ances- 
tors prior to that time. It is 
probable, also, that after the 
Muhammadan time, no Muham- 
madan zamindar was allowed to 
become so prominent as to war- 
rant his setting himself up as 
the founder of a clan. The 
marginal statement shows the 
principal sub-divisions and popu- 
lation of each for 1881. In the 
census of 1891 enumeration by 
sub-divisions was not made. 

The Katbana clan is by far tbe most important, and bolds 
132 villages. Bards of the clan claim descent from RajaJaspal 
and tbe Pandoas. Their story is that Eaja Jaspal extended 
his dominion from Tb4nesar to this district, and when Sultan 
Mahmud Subuktagin in Sambat 1034 advanced upon Hindustan, 
Raja Jaspal met him at Attock, and was defeated and killed. 
His son Anandpal succeeded him for two years at Lahore, and 
then fled to Hindustan. AnandpM bad two sons. Raja Katbana 
and Raja Jaides. Tbe former returned and reigned in Lahore 
and became a Muhammadan. Other Gujars in this district are 
also descended from other sons of Anandpal. Sultan Mahmud 
gave tbe Katbana Gujars some jdgir land in this district. 
They located themselves at Sbabpur which is now a deserted 
mound in Cbak Dina, and remained there for seven generations. 
In the time of Akbar the Gujars paid Rs. 1,25,000 for permission 


1881. 


Sub-divisions. 

Popula- 

tion. 


Hs. 

Katbana ... 

21,449 

Kasana 

3,048 

Kalas 

3,560 

Garsi 

3,312 

Checbi 

8,092 

Dhedar 

1,921 

Paswal 

3,491 

Bijar 

3,592 

Thikrian ... 

3,524 

Chauhan ... 

V,985 

Bhamli 

2,189 
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to rebuild Gujrafc. After this four tappds were formed : — Abaja 
484 villages, Kandu 584 villages, Hindu 84 villages, Bala 184 
villages of the Kathana clan. Most of these were afterwards 
at different times deserted. 

Nest in importance are the Ohechi and Chauhan clans, 
which hold respectively 39 and 35 villages. The Ohechi claim 
Rajput descent and are connected with the Kathana clan. They 
are called after Ohechi, son of Jagdeo,. who took service with 
Sultan Masud, became a Muhammadan and afterwards founded 
Chechian in this district. The Ohauhdn also claim Rajput 
descent through Eai Pithora of Delhi. 

A few leading families of the Kathana clan are said to be 
exclusive in their matrimonial alliance, intermarrying only with 
each other, but with this exception all the Gujar clans freely 
intermarry. Oaptain Waterfield , described them as men of 
average stature, quiet and unassuming. Formerly, he adds they 
grazed cattle and were given to thieving, but they have lately 
taken to honestv and cultivation. Contrasting them with their 

•f o 

Jat neighbours, Oaptain Mackenzie says : — “ Both are now of 
" very similar tastes and habits, but old instincts still linger about 
'' them. While the Jat considers himself par eoacellence zamindar, 
‘Hhe Gujar (gau-ohar) deems it more his proper vocation to herd 
“cattle and subsist by the sale of their pi’oduce. Still there is 
“none of that wide diffei’ence which distinguishes a Jat from a 
“ Gujar in Hindustan. The title of honor among the Jats is 
cJmidhri while the Gujar rejoices in the style mahar.‘’ 

Sayads hold 44 villages which are scattered in different 
parts of the district. They are divided into eight sections : — 
Trimzi, Kdiwarazmi, Mashadi, Gilani, Baghdadi, Bukhari, 
Misri, Muitani, after the names of the places they first occu- 
pied on leaving Arabia. Their location in this district is pro- 
bably of very old date. When they condescend to cultivate they 
make bad cultivators, but are almost worse as landlords. . They 
are lazy and thriftless, but consider themselves very holy. They 
mostly intermarry within the tribe, taking wives, howevei’, from 
Koreshis or Ghakhars and even from Mughl families. A Sayad 
girl on the other hand cannot marry out of the tribe. They are 
litigious and discontented, their properties being minutely sub- 
divided as a consequence of their marriage customs. 

Mughls hold 22 villages in the district and are divided 
into four sections : Barlas, Chaughatta, Ghoresh, Danshmandeh, 
Their number in 1881 was 5,290 and at the census of 1891, 6,303 : 
most belong to the Barlas sub-division, d'he}' probably entered 
the Panjab with Babar, or were attracted tliither under, the' 
dynasty of his descendants and attained their present location 
at the time of the invasion of the Mughl armies. They are thus 
described by Captain Mackenzie : — “ They are an unhappy 
“ race. Pufed up with pride of birth, they account themselves 
above all other classes except Sayads; even among themselves, 
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each house reckons itself higher than its neighbour, and amongst 

the clans, although of high descent, they are now at a discount. 
“Those that might be admitted their equals despise them, such 
“ as Chibs and Ghakhavs, while to lower classes they themselves 
“ will not stoop. The consequence is that social relations are 
“sometimes at a dead-lock, marriages cannot be arranged and 
“ suspicions of female infanticide have sometimes attached to 
^Hhem. Only a short time ago I found that the Mughl 
“ village of Rasul contained 18 unmarried adult women varying 
“ in age from 20 to 60, two had attained this last venerable vir- 
“ ginity. Engaged in their youth to Mughl lads, their parents 
“ had fallen out, and sulky to the last the sore had never healed, 
“ the marriage could not be solemnised, nor the engagement 
“ broken off. A case occurred in which a new born child was 
“found dead near the village, when I improved the opportunity 
“ and recommended general reconciliation. I was glad to hear 
“ six: months after that nearly all the young ladies had been 
“ settled in life.” 

Khokhars hold 29 villages, mostly situated along the south 
of the Pabbi range. The tribe in 1891 numbered 6,972 persons, 
in the ceusus of 1881 they were enumerated among Rajputs. 
Their descent is the same as the Awans. Khokhar is said 
to have come from Ghazni and settled in Hindustan in some 
place called Garh Khar^ina. He there acquired power, but was 
ejected by Taimur Shah. His descendants, Bharat and Jasrat, 
when in the service of Taimur Shah, took Jammu and then settled 
in this district. Jasrat’s descendants are still here. They are 
known as sub-divided into four clans : Kalu, Sajjan, Rihan and 
Khiwa. Khokhars intermarry with Awans and Rajputs, 
Manhas and Bhattis, and call themselves Rajputs. 

Awans hold 55 villages scattered through the district. The 
tribe in 1881 numbered 13,029 persons, at the census of 1891 it 
numbered 15,272 souls. The Awans claim descent from Kutab 
Shah, who was himself descended from Hasrab Ali, son-in-law 
and first cousin of the Prophet. Kutab Shah came from Arabia 
to Persia, and then settled in Ghazni. He had five sons, 
Khohar, Dadu, Kalghan, Jhan, and Kaddau. The Khohars 
are descended from the one ; the descendants oF another are 
located about Sohan and Soketar in the Rawalpindi Division. 
The descendants of Kalghan are to be found in Muhekot in 
Jallandhar; those of Jhan in Sindh ; those of Kaddan in Sialkot. 
They appear to have come to Hindustan as momid or mudwan, 
followers and allies of Muhammadan conquerors, and to have 
derived their name from that fact. Some appear to have come 
to this district from Sohan Soketar and some from Sindh. 
They are divided into numberless clans or rnui. They do not 
intermarry with other tribes. They are quiet and industrious, 
and are good cultivators. 

The Kashmiris, who in 1881 numbered 33,319 souls, and 
at the census of 1891 34,153 souls, deserve a passing mention. 
They are not important as landowners, possessing but oue village. 
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but they are largely employed as farm laborers, and hold land 
as tenants. In 1881 it was thought that the returns of Kash- 
miris had been unduly inflated by the famine in Kashmir, but 
figures of the last census appear to show that'such was not the 
case. The main colony of Kashmiris is in Jahilpur, where 
attempts were made to raise their position and to improve the 
shawl-weaving manufacture as early as 1855. But the colony 
is not now as thriving as it then was, the smaller demand for 
Kashmir goods and the competition of the large manufacturers 
of Amritsar, have led many of the people to leave for that town. 
The great majority of persons now returned as Kashmiris are 
employed simply in agriculture. Most are probably Ohibbalis 
Muhammadan Kajputs. Kashmiris do not bear a good character, 
they are dirty in their habits, lazy by nature, and thieves when 
they get an opportunity. 

There are only 10 darbdris in the district, and several of 
them are men who have but little influence in the country 
outside their own property and jagirs. The following is a brief 
account of the principal families and leading men. 

Raja Sultan Khan of Pothi, son of Slier Jhang Khan, is 
the leading man among the Chibs. His ancestors held the 
district of Khari-Kariali until the Sikhs rose to power. In the 
time of Prince Kharab Singh the family held jdgirs both in this 
district and in Jammu territoiy across the border.' ’At aunes- 
ation in consideration of the former jdgirs an assignment of 
the villages of Dak Pothi, Bhalwdl, Harchivl and part of Phular- 
wan was made to Raja Sultan Khan, on payment of one-fourth 
nazrnna. During the mutiny he raised some troops and show- 
ed himself thoroughly loyal ; for his services he was granted a 
cash reward of Rs. 500, and the nazrdna was remitted on his 
jdgir. He was in 1892 granted the title of Khan Bahadur. Rdja 
Sultan Khan has much influence in his tribe, but he lives a 
rather retired life at Pothi, where he devotes himself to farming 
and horse-breeding, and his influence is not so extensive as it 
might be. During the settlement of 1892 his jdgir villages, in 
which revenue had previously been takeu in kind were assessed 
in cash, and though a special pension of Rs. 1,000 a 3 mar was 
granted to the Raja for life, in consequence of the loss' which he 
sustained by these orders, he considers that he has been rather 
badly treated. 

The Chib family of Grhuldm Ali Khan, now represented by 
Resalddr-Major Mardan Ali Khan is of considerable local influ- 
ence. Ghuldm Ali Khan succeeded his father Bandu Khan as 
Kavdar under the Sikhs. His management of the district was 
successful, and four villages were granted to him in jdgir. In- 
1 849 he showed himself hostile to Government, and bis jdgir 
was resumed ; but during the mutiny he retrieved his character 
and was given a life pension of Rs. 300. Mardan Ali Khan, his 
son, is a fine specimen of a native officer. His service was in 
the 12th Bengal Cavalry, to which he furnished 30 sowars at the; 
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time of llie muiinj'. Ho retired in 1892 after serving for many 
years as Resaldar-Mnjor of the regiment, with a most distin- 
guished record of service. He is decorated with the order of 
British India, a.nd has received the title of Sarddr Bahailar in 
addition to a grant of 500 acres of land, specially sanctioned by 
the Government of -India ns a reward for his services. He re- 
sides in Besa, and is zaildar. While he was serving with his 
regiment his son, liJumtaz Ali, carried on the duties of zaildar 
with considerable ability, and though quite a young man gives 
promise of a successful career. No fewer than 18 members of 
tlris family are serving Government, most of them as officers in 
the Bengal Cavalry. 

Sardar Hari Singh and Sardar Gian Siugli are the grand- 
sons of'Gurm'nkh Sing'li, the founder of the family. Gurmukh 
Singh was of humble origin, his father Pardhan Singh being a 
money changer in the little town of Khiwa situated on tlie left 
hank of the Jlielam, opposite Ja'alpur. Gurmukh Singh wms 
one of the most famous of Maharaja Eanjit Singh’s Generals, 
having been engaged in most of the wars of the period. He 
received many grants of land, but through the hostility of the 
Dogra Rajas he was able to retain only a small portion. At 
annexation he was iii possession of Es. 3C,600 a year : Govern- 
ment in 1850 released his personal jdijim, worth Us. 12, COO, and 
that of his son, worth Rs. 2,000 for their lives, with a provision 
ihal one-third of the Sardar’syuyfr should descend to his heirs 
in pcrpelnity. Sardar Attar Singh held no Government 
office, but was an influential landowner in the Phalia tahsil. 
He died in 1880 and was succeeded by his sons, Sardars Hari 
Singh and Gian Singh, who reside respectively in ICilla Sardar 
Attar Singh and Piudi Lala. On the death of their father 
the sons disputed about the division of tlie jagirs, and it was 
decided by. Government that each son should receive unequal 
share. Sai’clar Hari Singli has influence as a landowner, 
zaildar and member of the District Committee, but person- 
ally he devotes himself to sport, and the alfairs or the district 
do not trouble him much. 

The family of Rai Maha Singh wms formerly of some im- 
portance ; it is now repre.^ented by Mohr Singh, Teja Singh and 
Kahan Singh. Kisban Singh, their father, rendered assistance 
in 1857 in arresting some fugitives of the Idth Begimenb Native 
Infantry, which had mutinied at Jhelam. Per service on this 
occasion he was rewarded with a grant of Rs. 400 in cash, he 
died in 18C0 before he was able to carry out the desire of his 
mind in recovei’ing the jagirs formerly in possession of his 
family. His children were lelt minors, and his estate in 
Khiwa came under the Court of Wai’ds. Sardar Kalian Singh 
is a Naib-Tahsildar, Mohr Singh, a Deputy Inspector of Police, 
while Teja Singh manages the propertjn Didar Siiigii, a disranc 
cousin, has been converted to Ohjfistianity, and is employed as 
a teacher in the Gujrat Mission School. He is held in consider- 
able estimation for his honesty in the town of Gujrat. 
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The familyof Sardar Kalian Singli, Brabman of Kboliar 
was formerly of some account, by reason of bis relation to the 
ruling Sikbs, Tbe family came originally from Vad Gurlia, 
a village near Eobtas, in the Jbelam district, Missar Dlianna 
first came to Khobar, and bis son Kabau Singb gave bis own 
sister in marriage to Raja Lai Singh, who. was Rdja of Robtas. 
He in return gave Kaban Singb the rank of Sardar and ajdgir., 
part of which was continued at annexation. Kalian Singli left 
two sons. Earn Singh, the elder, who succeeded to tbe jdigir, 
and Bisban Singh, tlie younger, who was made zaildar 
■in 1867. The two branches of the family have never been on 
•good terms, as Bisban Singb considered that some portion of 
the jdyfr should have fallen to him. Earn Singh died in 1892 
and was succeeded by bis only son Mian Singb. 

The family of Sardar Amrik Singli is of tbe Saini Khatri 
caste, and has for seven generations been resident at Rawal- 
pindi. Tbe grandfather of Sardar Amrik Singh was a trader 
by name Eambbaj. Nihal Sinsrh in 1830 married tbe only 
daughter of Sardar Gurmukh Singb, Cbacbi. This chief was 
tbe son of Fatteb Singb who, with liis brother Sher Singb, was 
killed in tbe Kashmir campaign, Sardar Gurmukh Singb suC'^ 
ceeded to bis father’s ^‘dpfr, but- died in 1829, soon after which 
Nibtil Singh married bis daughter and was allowed to take tbe 
name of Cbacbi, and succeeded to bis fatber-in-Iaw’s jdgir. 
Sardar Nilidl Singb was in attendance on the Agent to the 
Governor-General at Lahore in 1848, and remained loyal to the 
British Government thvongbout tbe rebellion. During tbe 
mutiny bo gave still further proofs of his loyalty, and was 
rewarded, in October 1858, with a present of Es. 10,000, and an 
additional jogfir of Es. 6,000 to descend to bis lineal male heirs 
ill perpetuity, on condition of active loyalty. In 1862 Es. 10,000 
of bis jdgir were released in perpetuity, and in June 1866 
be was created Knight Commander of the Star of India. On 
liis death in 1873 the jdgir, to which the law of primogeniture 
applies, descended to bis son Sardar Amrik Singh. He as 
eldest son also succeeded bis father as Viceregal Dai’bari in the 
Eawalpindi district. In 1857 Sardar Amrik Singh rai.sed a 
body of mounted police, and led them to Oudb, where they 
did good service. He afterwards served for many years, as 
Tahsildar in tbe Panjab, and retired in 1892 to take up bis 
residence in Kunjab, Part of bis jdgir is situated in Eawal- 
pindi and part in Gnjrat, where be also owns land in the 
Pbalia tab.siL 

Among others who, having retix’ed from Government em- 
ployment, have cither settled or who bold land in tbe district, 
the following may be noticed shortly. Lala Ganga Ejirn, whose 
father was a resident of Kunjah. He was for more than ten 
years in charge of the Bbakkar sub-division of tbe Dera Ismail 
ikban di.striot and relived with a great reputation for honesty • 
and truthfulness in 1892. 
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Ysr Muhammad Khan and his younger brother Muham- 
mad Hayat Khan, Popalzai, have both retii’ed from the service 
as Extra Assistant Commissioners. The former owns land in 
Tahsil Phalia, but resides at Gajrfit, where he is an influentia,! 
member of the Municipal Committee. The latter is a house- 
holder in Gujrat, but his chief residence is in Peshawar. Muham- 
mad Sarwar Khan, son of Tar Muhammad Khan, is a Tahsildar; 
Muhammad Hussain Khan, son of Muhammad Hayat Khan, is 
employed in the district office, and is a candidate for the post of 
Naib-tahsildaiv 

Eesaldar-Major Jowahir Singh, a Sdri Khatri, is a resident 
of Chotala in the Jhelam. district. He served with much dis- 
tinction in the 2nd Panjab Cavalry, and received a grant of 
five hundred acres in the Phalia tahsil where he has founded a 
village. In addition to the above many other retired native 
officers of the Indian Army are to be found in the district, but 
none of them are of importance in distinct administration. 

It can be seen from the above accounts that, with the 
exception of the- Chib families, none of tlie present leading 
families belong to the principal tribes of the district. When 
Gujrat was overrun by the Sikh armies at the beginning of the 
century, and the district became the battle-field of the Sikh Sar- 
dars, the Chibs were never reduced to the same state of subjec- 
tion as the Jats and Gujars, aud were employed by the contend- 
ing factions. But the administration of the country was largely 
left in the hands of the leading men of the tribes, who, though 
not allowed any sort of independence by their rulers, were per- 
mitted to exercise a certain amount of authoi’ity within their own 
tribe. But this state of affairs did not last sufficiently long to 
enable families to rise to any exceptional position ; the headmen, 
who came to the front, both acquired and retained their pre- 
eminence by their personal merit. It therefore came about that 
several sons of men who had been influential, were un.able to 
retain their position aud fell into obscurity ; while others, whose 
fathers had not risen above the common herd, pushed them- 
selves forward by their abilities. Some of the families liave. how- 
ever, retained a certain amount of influence : among them may be 
particularly mentioned Muhammad Klian of Dingah, son of 
Abdulla Khan, the leading man of the Kathana Gujars; Muham- 
mad Khan, son of Kutab Din of Janra -Jalalpur, and Pir Bakhsh 
of Waraitchanwala are also influential men of the same clan of the 
Chechi Gujars; Ilm Din of Bahowal holds a front position, and 
other Gujars of note are Mir Baz (Kalas) of Ajnala; Jan 
Muhammad (Miana) of Haslauwala. The chief representative of 
the Wai’aitch tribe is Muhammad Khan of Jalalpur, who has two 
sons, zaildars in the district, and a third at the Panjab Chiefs’ 
College. Other influential Jats are Atta Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad Klian (Waraitch) of Maghowal; Shashu (Gondal) of 
Majhi ; Sukha (Tarar) of Phalia. 
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SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, RIGHTS ' 
AND TENURES. 

Table No. XV sboAVd the number ot’ villages bold in tbe 
vfu'ioms forms of tenures, as shown in the annual returns of 
lbh'1-92. The accuracy of tliese figures is ver_y doubtful. It is 
in many cases simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily 
under any one of tiio ordinary recognised tenures. The primary 
division of rights between the main sub-divisions of a village 
often follows one form, while the interior distribution among the 
several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions perhaps 
follows another form, whicdi itself often varies from oue sub- 
division to another. 


In pure zatn in cldri or pattiddri estates the tenures are simple; 
in pattiddri estates the revenue is iisuall}' di.stribnted among sub- 
divisions according to arbitrary shares, and within tbe sub- 
divisions according to ancestoral shares. In other estates the 
simple form of distribution of revenue is either by an even rate, 
on all cultivation, or by applying sepat'ate rales to different 
classes of soils, and so determining tbe revenue, of each owner 
according to the land in bis possession. But a not uncommon 
form of distribution is the primary determination of tbe gross 
revenue of each sub-division of an estate by means of an even 
rate applied to all cultivation in the estate, and a further inter* 
nai distribution by shares within tbe sub-division. It may be 
said that, generally, zaminddri estates are becoming poitiddri, and 
pattiddri estates are showing a tendency to become hhaiachdra. 

J^int reaponsi- Where the distribution of revenue is made by an all round 
rate on cultivation, villagers are often not satisfied unless the 
revenue, in addition to being recorded for each holding, is also 
recorded for each taraf or pnlli, although in many cases no 
separate tarnf.i or pattis had been shown to exist in the village. 
In this the desii’e for limited responsibility is manifest; it 
shows that one tribe, or one family, is not content to be merged 
in the village community, but wishes in this way to j)i’ef)are a 
road for a final separation. Among lambardars, too, there is a 
growing desire to be recorded lambarddr of one, or of more 
pattU, not simply as one of the lambardars. Often tbe reason i.s 
simply that being so recorded be would be entitled to receive 
the pachotra and vialba of such pattis, which might give him 
increased emoluments ; bub beyond this, there is a' teudency ' to 
withdraw from joint responsibility, and to act as if be was lara- 
bardar of a portion of the village only, and as if the affairs of 
the remainder of the village do not concern him. Nor practical 
jrurposes of village management, there may be much iii favor 
of this, but it cannot be recognised by Government, wdio,' un- 
less it is expressly so'stated, must consider all tbe lambardars 
of a village jointly resiDonsible. Nor years past the ties of joint 
responsibility have been growing’ lesser, each sub-division of a 
village is beginning bo desire to be treated sejearately, and to 
wish to be represented by a seicarate lambardar. But • so long 
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{IS the present system obtaius, joint responsibility most be en- Chapter III, D- 
forced ; the lambardars, however, have often a difficult part to ."T"" 

and require the fullest support. Captain Mackenzie re- Coinnimuties 
cognised the cliange which -would be produced by a firm Govern- Sights' and 
nieiit -when he wrote : “ But I thiidc we ought to remember Tenures- 
‘Hliat tliese little republics were the result of a despotic and Joint responsi- 
“arbit’-ary Government, and may as naturallj^, and perhaps in- 
evitably, break up under enlightened laws, and the spirit of 
" iinproveme.nt j and however expedient the village settlements 
of to-day may be, we must, I think, boldly' face the time, when 
“ lauded property with its interests and responsibilities will again 
“be minutely sub-divided, and when our system of land revenue 
will also change. To do otherwise seems to mo to fight against 
“destiny. To attach to expediency a value which we refuse to 
concede to those laws, which are now recognised as universal 
“in the growth of nations, is a futile attempt to restrain the 
“ latter in order to keep up the former.” 

Statement No. XVI shows the cultivating occupancy of the Cultivating ocou- 
land as it stood in 1 891-92. It shows that in the whole dis-pancy. 
trict owners cultivate, excluding fractions, 07 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area ; tenants paying no rent hold 1 per cent., 
tenants with rights of occupancy hold 7 per cent. ; and tenauts- 
at-will hold 24 per cent, of the cultivated area. In Tahsil Guj- 
I’iit owners hold 03 per cent., occupancy tenants 10 per cent., 
and tenants-at-will 26 per cent, of cultivated a-rea. The average 
area of an owner’s holding is 3'3 acres : of an occupancy tenant’s 
holding ]‘7 acres: and of the holding of a tenant-at-will 1'9 
acres. In Tahsil Kharidii 06 per cent, of total cultivation is in 
the hands of owners : 1 1 per cent, is held by occupancy tenants, 
and 22 per cent, is held by tenants-at-will. The average area per 
holding of owner is 4 acres, per holding of occupancy tenant 
T8 acres, and per holding of tenant- at-will I-? acres. In Tahsil 
Phalia 73 per cent, of cultivation is in the hands of owners : 
occupancy tenants hold one per cent, of the cultivated area, and 
tenants-at-will hold 25 per cent. The average area per owner’s 
holding is 5'9 acres : per holding of occupancy tenant 2'7 acres, 
iind per holding of tenant-at-will 3T acres. The average area of 
holding has since last settlement continued to decrease, and iu 
most of Gujrat tahsil, and in the northern part of Kharian tahsil 
the limit must almost have been reached, below which holdings 
cannot be reduced. 

At regular settlement the investigating officers were con- Proprietary tennres. 
fronted with the initial difficulty of deciding who should be 
recorded as proprietor of the land. The interest of two parties 
had to be considered, one the proprietor, the other the cultivator, 
and the question whether they were separate or merged iu the 
same person had to be decided by the evidence of the case. 

Frima facie the cultivator would be recorded proprietor. If 
another party, not cultivating, claimed the proprietary right of 
the land, it was considered necessary for him to prove that he 
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had successfully asserted his right over the cultivator from time- 
to time, and that he would be allowed to do so in future by the- 
cultivator. 

The Sikh Government took all it could from the cultivator, 
leaving possibly nothing beyond what was absolutely necessary 
for his support, and consequently nothing remained for a third 
party. Still they did not ignore the rights of a third party, and 
when the Government demand was more moderate, these rights 
were profitably exercised over those who, though cultivators,, 
were not proprietors. The Sikh Government made certain con- 
cessions in favor of headmen and chaudhHs who assisted, either 
by giving them indms or by exempting a plough or well fi*om< 
assessment. These headmen, on their part, managed both the- 
revenue for Government and the village affairs for the commun- 
ity in general; from the latter they collected maZ&a to defray 
the village expenses. They also managed the waste lands, put 
in cultivators, and exercised a large amount of authority in the 
village, and were thus raised considerably above tbe rest of the 
community in rank and influence. But these lambardars and 
chaudhris could not on this account he considered propi’ietors of 
their villages, for in this district they were almost universally 
only units of the bx’otherhood comprising these communities, 
every member of which had an equal right to the proprietorship, 
of the soil. It only proved them to have been office-bearers by 
appointment on the part of Government, and by election on the 
part of the communities. 


The question, therefore, lay not between the headman and 
the cultivators, but between tbe whole of the brotlierhood and 
any other class of cultivator who might be found located in the 
■village. But in the village two classes were found, one of which 
appropriated to itself the title of wdris or mdlik to which the 
other class did not presume to aspire ; and it was necessary to 
decide whether one or botli were enabled to be recorded as 
proprietor. 

Wdrisi and vidliki no doubt originally implied the same thing.' 
A man founded a village, his descendants were the heirs (ivdns)' 
of the village land, and would have I’eaped all benefits of tho 
U'ardsat or innlM, had the Government left any to be enjoyed. 
All other classes cultivating in the village would have been 
reckoned inferior. But time went on, land was abundant, 
population scant, the country became long subject to Pathan de- 
vastation, and afterwards to Sikli misrule, and'the tendency be-' 
came rather to abandon righ is — symbols more of misery than of 
benefit — than to contend for their exact definition and enjoyment. 
The heritors of estates and subsequent squatters, the ivdris and 
tenant, -were placed on the .same miserable level. It was not- 
until llfija Guhib Singh’s governorship that a wiser system , 
can be said to have been introduced. But it was too Into,' all- 
classes called for more lenient treatment and to a certnixi cxient 
obtained it. But equality had existed too long for the wdris 
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succeppfnllj to demand from the old cultivator of two, three, or Chapter III, D. 

four geuerations standing, what a more liberal economy had . 

made it possible for a mdlik to exact, and thus altliough the Commumties 
headmen by virtue of their ofhce enjoyed special privileges, the Rights and* 
rest of the community, the icdrts, and the asdmi alike were on a Tenures- 
level. Biswi or nidlikdna dues were unknown : ance.stral shares Proprietary ten- 
were forgotten or had fallen entirely into disuse: malha was’”^®®- 
levied from both alike, upon the extent of cultivating possession, 
so also the revenue, fines, cesses, and burdens of every kind. 

There was in short no evidence to be found of one class having 
exercised proprietary right over other clas.ses, resident in the 
same village. Both classes had cultivated their occupancy for 
generations, both had shared public bui-dens at the same rate, 
neither had the power of ejecting the other, all had dealt directly 
with the Government or its agents, the chaudhris ; and the footing 
■on wliich they stood, was essentially the same. This state of 
things had continued so long that it was impossible but to admit 
that the so-called asdmls had acquired by the lapse of time a 
prescriptive right to be maintained on this footing of equality. 

The facts having been ascertained, it was felt that the 
question of proprietary right could be decided ia one of two 
ways ; either to declare the nsdmi to be a tenant having an 
hereditary right of possession, and to have exempted him from 
paying anything more than that to which he had been accustomed, 
viz , his shai’e of the Government revenue and joint expenses, 
or to declare him a proprietor of the land in his possession. 

The latter course was adopted wdiere the prescriptive rights of 
the cultivator were found to have been of such long standing 
that he had ceased to be a tenant, he was declared to be a 
mdlik makhuza ; he was given a proprietary title in the land 
which he cultivated. -Two kinds of proprietors were thus estab- 
lished, one the wdris, a full sharer in the proprietary rights of 
the village of whatever kind ; the other the asdmi, merely pro- 
prietor of the land he cultivated. 

The reasons for giving a proprietary title to the asdmi 
instead of recording him as hereditary tenant are given by 
Captain Mackenzie as follows : — “ It would have had the effect 
“ of diminishing the value of landed property so occupied — as 
“ property indeedit could not have been correctly said to exist — 

“ property implies benefits. Of what benefit would such land 
“ have been to the person entered as proprietor.” The tenant’s 
hereditary right of possession precluded him from the power of 
ouster, and as a source of income or as a means of raising money 
it would have been profitless. Who would buy or lend money 
upon land occupied by tenants in the enjoyment of the profits 
derivable therefrom, and who could not be ejected ? So also 
the tenant beyond the usufructuary benefits, none would have 
been conferred upon him — only a tenant, he could not sell the 
land. The person entered as proprietor would have, it isdrue 
the reversionary right to possession and subsequent free disposal 
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of the land in llie event of the caltivatoi* vacating it. -But fhiH 
was a very improbable contingency. Practically the effect would 
have been paralysing-, the land would have been rendered 
ownerless, projicrty without a propi'ietor, and the intelligible 
course evidently was either to relieve tlie pseudo-proprietor of 
the di.sabilities ho was so willing to charge himself with .and 
to adjudge him projn-ietary 2 -)rofits or to pronounce the occupant 
proprietor. 

In his review — of Captain Maclcenzie’s report, the Financial 
Commissioner, Mr. Cnst, wrote ; — “ d'he oppressive Sikh Kardar 
“had reduced both proprietors and cultivators to the same miser- 
‘^‘able level: in Tiiaiiy instances no doubt the kardar had introduced 
“the latter. No symbol of proprietary right had been reserved 
“to those who by the voice of the country wore considered <he 
“owners, and it was impossible, after tlie lapse of years, to cuforce- 
“any rent, the cultivator who pays no rent is de facto the, 
“proprietor, and Captain Mackenzie has wisely recorded him as 
“ such, but of a gr-adc inferior to the ancesti al owners, and with 
“rights more limited, for clearly their piroperty is confined to their 
“actual cultivation, and they could have no claim to villago 
“perquisites, common land or village office. 1 hail this solution 
“of the difficulty, which encompassed the tenant-right question. 
“Property without rent is a cajmt vxortuum, if you cannot I'e.st.oro 
“it, it is better judicially to declare to whom it has passed, and not 
“to allow the right to be in abeyance.” 

At revision of settlement in 1866, it was found that the 
intention of the orders passed at regular settlement had noc 
been given effect to in the records in very many cases. Where 
the asdmi had been found to be a mdlih 7rinMni:n, or owner 
of the land in his possession, be had generally been entered 
simply as mdlik; bis name was shown in the Sliajra-nasab, and 
the record made no difference between him and the original 
waris mdlih. He had been practically admitted to all the rights 
of owner in the village, and in many cases, in which the village 
common land had been p)artitioued, he had been given a share. 
The question was raised whether in the new records the entry of 
mdlik was to be retained, or whether the intention of the 
original orders was to be carried out, and an entry of mnlik 
mukbuza made. It was decided that the old entries must re- 
main undisturbed, and it remained with the original proprietors 
to establish in the Law Courts that any title of mdlih was in 
reality only that of mdlik mdlik makbuza. In the p)ap)ers of revised 
settlement, both mdlik {wdris) and mdlih makbuza were recorded 
as mdlik. The opportunity was not taken by the original pro- ■ 
prietors at that time to assert their rights by suit, and the mis- 
take made at regular settlement became stereotyped in- the re-‘ 
cords. 

But though entered under one name, the distinction between 
the two classes of owners is still to some extent maintained, and 
is a fertile cause of disjjute. In most villages in the distribution 
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of revenue a separate rate is fixed for land field by mdlik Chapter III, D- 
kabza, bj" taking an all round rate ou total cultivation, wbile ~ — 

that of owners [mdlih) is fixed by taking an all round rate on 
cultivation, after excluding slidmildt cultivation, or by sfiares. Eights and* 
Disputes are liable to arise whenever the village slidmildt is Tenures, 
partitioned, and iu such, cases it lias been ruled that it is neces- Proprietary tenures, 
sary for the mdlik ludris to prove, in order to prevent mdlik 
kabza obtaining a share, that such, malik kabza had previously 
not partaken of the profits of the slidmildt. 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the gross area field under each of the main forms of tenancy as 
they stood in 1891-92; while Table No. XXI gives the current 
rent rates of land. But the accuracy of the latter is not to bo 
relied upon, it is impossible to state general rent rates which 
shall even approximately represent the letting value of land 
throughout a whole district, and with such a large self-cultivat- 
ing proprietary body the difficulty is even further enhanced. 

The following statement shows the area in acres of land found 
to be in the occupation of tenants at the three settlements : — 
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Acres. 

Gujrafc 

31,700 

33,203 

61,908 

30,532 

35,434 

65,966 

28,225 

71,232 

09,457 

Kliaridu 

25,018 

22,003 

47,716 

27,014 

27,816 

54,830 

27,105 

60,475 

83,745 

Plialia 

3,149 

11,199 

14,348 

2,642 

19,856 

22,498 

2,350 

65,993 

08,313 

Total 

00,467 

60,505 

126,972 

60,158 

83,106| 

143,204 

57,840 

103,700 

251,510 


At regular settlement’ a full enquiry was made into the Tenant right in 
status of tenants, who were divided into two main classes, 1857. 
tenants with rights of occupancy and tenants-at-will. The 
grant of proprietary rights in their holdings as mdlik makbuza 
to a great extent simplified the enquiry and reduced the claims 
for occupancy rights. The chief difficulty in fact which first 
arose was in discriminating between tenants and owners, as at 
the commencement of enquiries there was a general con- 
sent in many instances by the original owners to accord pro- 
prietary title to all tenants. It was only when the people 
began to see that a contrary - course produced the profitable 
effect of vidlikdna, that opposition began to be displayed. And 
where this had, from the merits of the case, to be overcome, 
the old proprietors, finding their loss to be of purely a nega- 
tive character, generally acquiesced without much demur. In 
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Chapter III, D. pronouncing tenants hereditary no fixed rule as to period of pos- 
session was followed. In villages of comparatively recent es- 
tablishment, twelve years was deemed a sufficient period; while 
Emhts and m long established villages, twenty years possession was requir- 
Tenures- od to he proved in order to con.stitute a tenant hereditary. The 
Tonaufc riglit in basis of the grant of occupancy rights in the district was .the . 

1857- duration of the tenant’s occupancy previous to the enquiry. In 

respect of cultivated land such posses.sion was capable of proof, 
but a further question arose as to the grant of occupancy rights 
in waste land. It was found in compiling the record that many 
proprietors were shown as having large tracts of culturable 
waste in their exclusive possession. An the revenue was paid 
on cultivation, it was felt that to allow j^roprietors to retain this 
waste land, which could be brought under cultivation imme- 
diately settlement was completed, would be unjust.- But further 
enquiry shoivcd that many such pieces of land had been in exclu- 
sive possession for a long time, and that almost every one in 
some villages, whether proprietors or tenants, possessed such en- 
closures of less or greater extent. The decision as regards ten- 
ants -was that if the enclosed pasturage were required by the pro- 
prietor, the tenant might be dispossessed of all except an amount 
equal to 20 per cent, upon his cultivation, which amount the 
custom of the village deemed necessary for the grazing of the 
plough bullocks ; and if the estate were divided, the' whole 
would of course he liable to be accounted common land. If the 
tenant brought any part of the enclosure under cultivation, he 
would be, as to it, non-hereditary — he could only break it up 
with the consent of the j^roprietor, with Avhom, it would follow, 
he would have to arrange the rent payable on it. In the mean- 
time, the fields comprising the enclosure were entered .in the 
muntakhib asdmiwdr with the group of fields forming his holding. 
In theory the process of record may have been correct, hut in 
practice, when a tenant has been recorded -with occupancy rights 
over a certain area, he is never dispossessed under the operation 
of the above ride, and his right becomes absolute. 

Stains of hcredi- The enquiry into rights of tenants was conducted by vil-- 
tary tenants. lages! In each village a statement was prepared showing the 

area of the land, the names of owners and tenants, and their res- 
pective statements as to the length ol^ occupancy of the tenancy. 
On this document orders were passed defining the status of the 
tenant. In case of disagi*eemout hetiveen the owner and tenant 
as to length of possession, the parties were referred to a regular 
suit, and a like course was ado])ted if the tenant made a claim 
for proprietary rights. The statement was called the chitta- 
muzdridn, and in the majority of villages is still to he found in 
tho village bastn. The status of tenants found recorded at re- 
gular settlement with rights of occupancy have generall 3 ’-,been 
considered to he held under Section 6 of Act XVI of 1887. In’ 
a few cases, where the tenant was specially recorded hereditary 
with the consent of the owners of the land, rig-lits under Section 
8 of the above Act have been allowed. The grant of rights ■ 
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as malih mahhilza practically eliminnted all cases 'wliicli ■would 
otlier'wise have fallen under Section 5 of the Tenancy Act. 

At the revision of settlement no ue'w enquiry into the rights 
of tenants ■was made. As a rule the old entries ■were carried on^ 
and only those corrections made where the entries in the old 
settlement record had not been made in accordance with the 
orders then passed. But in 106 villages, mostly in the Phalia 
tahsil, tenants were found to have been recorded as muzdria pandhi 
or 'nnudria sliartia. It is nowhere stated why the tenants were so 
recorded, whether it was a superior title given to men who had 
previously been tenants-at-will, or whether, as in the case of the 
Grurdaspur district, it was an inferior title granted to men who 
had previously been recorded with occupancy rights. It appears, 
however, that these pandhi tenants are those to whom Captain 
Waterfield, in his Settlement Report, stated that leases had been 
granted. In the Gnjrat tahsil leases had been given to 221 
individuals holding 394 acres j in Kharian tahsil to 110 persons 
holding 269 acres ; and in Phalia tahsil to 658 individuals hold- 
ing 2,080 acres. In Appendix 8, Statement XIX of revised 
Settlement Report, an abstract of land held by tenants is given. 
Tenants are there di'vided into, classes, which may be called 
hereditary tenants, tenants-at-will and “ others.” The detail 
of those classed as “ others ” is shown below, and it will be seen 
that the number and area held by these in each tahsil agrees with 
the number and area shown as being held on lease : — 


Chapter III, D. 

Village 
Communities, 
Rights and 
Tenures. 

St.aUis of heredi- 
tary tenants. 


Tahsii., 

Accorded a 
right of occu- 
pancy tn per- 
petuity by 
■propi ietors 
who cannot 
oust. 

Given protec- 
tion for a 
time not 
liable to rise 
of rent within 
that term. 

Given 'protec- 
tion for a 
iermhxitliahU 
to rj&'e o/ rent 
'Withtn that 
term. 

Total. 

Humber of indivi- 
duals. 

Amount of laud 
in acres. 

Number of indivi- 
duals. 

Amount of land 
■ in acres. 

Number of indivi- 
duals. 

Amount of land 
in acres. 

Number of indivi- 
duals. 

Amount of land 
in acres. 

Qujrat 

Ill 

240 

102 

97 

8 

57 

221 

394 

Kharinn 

94 

223 

8 

29 

8 

17 

110 

269 

Phalia 

123 

441 

356 

1,391 

79 

248 

558 

2,080 

Total Dietriob 

328 

904 

466 

1,51'? 

95 

322 

889 

'2,743 


The case of pandhi tenants was a matter of special reference 
to Government from the Gurdaspur district, and orders were 
passed in lettei’/No. 4892, dated 4th August 1890, from Secre- 
tary to Financial Commissioner, deciding how such entries ivere 
to be dealt with. The orders were briefly to the effect that, 
subject to the provisions of Section 37 of the Punjab Land Reve- 
nue Act, 1887, such entries should be repeated in the jan»'a6a?id», 
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Cliapter III, D. and that mutations in these pandhi tenures should be entered in 
— the register of mutations. In any case coining before the 
Coi^UMties courts in -which the status of such cultivators is in dispute, the 
. Eights and ’ correspondence published in 1889, in No. 40 of the Selections 
Tenures- from the records of the Financial Commissioner’s Office, should 
Status of heredi- be referred to. ' It was further ordered that for statistical pur- 
tary tenants. poses pandhi tenants should be treated as occupancy tenants, 
and that in disputes as to the status of pawa'/iitenants under the 
Tenancy Act, the cases should only be taken up by the Deputy 
Commissioner himself, experienced Assistant Commissioners, or 
the Eevenue Assistant of the District. As regards the pandhi 
tenants of this district, there should be little difficulty in decid- 
ing their status, should any cases be filed by the parties. 

Bents of occn- When rights of occupancy were granted at regular settle- 
pancy tenants at ment, the rents of such tenants were also fixed. In the majority 
regular settlement. gaggg gg-sh rents were fixed.’ The rent fixed was the land 
revenue payable on the holding and in addition 25 per cent, on 
the revenue as mdlikdna. The object was to allow a clear profit 
of 15 per cent, above the revenue of the land to the proprietor, 
the remaining 10 per cent, going to pay cesses. In a few instances 
in the Phalia tahsil, where hereditary tenants were found in 
possession of land with a -u'ell attached, the periodical repair of 
whose shaft was made by the proprietor, mdLikdna as much as 
40 per cent, over and above the revenue was given, 15 of this 
•was calculated for the use of the perishable article, viz., the 
well, and 25 per cent, for the land. 

■ In no case mitiga* Sometimes when the mind hesitated between pronouncing 
tion admissible. cultivator to have the prescriptive title' to the proprietary 

right and the other alternative of declaring him only an heredi- 
tary tenant, it appeared at first sight that if .the latter course 
were adopted, the tenant had a claim to mitigation of the 
amount of mdlihdn'a awarded. But this could not have been 
admitted without damaging the property value of the land, and 
as the inexpediency of this . was the principle by which the 
officers were guided, the full amount of mdlikdna was in almost 
every case adjudged payable. Again it occasionally happeued 
that a proprietor expressed a wish not to take mdlihdna from 
the tenant, even though he were hereditary. In these cases 
also it was deemed necessary for the same reasons to enter the 
tenant as liable 'to the mdlikdna demand. The proprietor might 
waive its collection, if he so pleased, but the property value 
would havo been secured to the land. 

Bouts at rovisod At revised settlement, except in cases where the rent of 
settlement. occupancy tenants had been raised by a suit or by agreement, 

the rents wei*e not disturbed. In the Kharian and Phalia tah- 
sils proprietors generally raised the rents of such tenants o or 10 
per cent, always with the consent of the tenant. In Tahsil 
Gujrat the rents were often raised by the courts- from 10 to. 20 
or 25 per cent., and from 15 to 20, 25 to 30, sometimes even to 
40 or 50 per cent. By agreement or arbiti*ation rents were 
occasionally raised to 60 or 100 per cent; bn the Government 
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demand. The different manner in which these rents were en* Chapter III, D. 

tered in the records of the previous settlements requires to be tt^~ 

specially noticed. At regular settlement malikdna was usu.nlly 

entered in the records as 25 per cent., this 25 per cent, included Eights and 

10 per cent, cesses ; at revised settlement the mdlikdna was en- Tenures. 

tered in addition to, and separate from cesses, the whole of Bents at revised 

such mdlindna going to the proprietor. It therefore follows that 

mdlikdna entered at revised settlement at 15 per cent, is the 

same as mdlikdna entered at 25 per cent, at regular settlement, 

and not less as it at first appears. 

Captain Waterfield’s remarks upon the subject of rent are Former views 
instructive regarding rent. 

“In Sikh times the proprietors were badly off. The kardais used to take 
from the cultivator a share of. the produce, sometimes 50, 40 or 33 per cent, of 
the gross produce, and in addition to this the weighman’s fees and carriage, and 
sometimes nazardna and other presents in cash. In years of drought, or in 
seasons which had brought locusts, they would take cash, calculated at the aver- 
age payments for past years, either upon ploughs or the acre. No profits were 
enjoyed by the proprietors, save by tlio chaudhris and other useful men. who 
would receive very favourable terms from the Government representative. At the 
regular settlement, cash rents were generally fixed to be paid by tenants upon 
the same principle as that on which the landowners agreed to pay the Govern- 
ment demand. In addition to this, proprietary profits were added, very often 
by the Settlement official, from 10 to 30 per cent, upon the Government de- 
mand, generally 15 per cent, (the soil has something to say to it) ; if, more, the 
proprietor was probably sharper than usual, or had received some advice and 
assistance from the Settlement Department. The landowners were glad enough 
to get even this. In some cases, from tenants who were declared to have a 
right of occupancy, and happened to be relatives of shareholders or Sayads, 
fakirs and such like, no further rent tvas taken, and even tenants-at-will generally 
escaped rent, from a fear which the landowners bad that they might be bound 
down for the future to any cash rent they might then accept. Indeed it was 
also feared that the tenants-at-will, by paying rent in cash, might acquire some 
right of occupancy, cash rents being to their vague understanding in some way 
connected with the privileges of hereditary tenants; some few hereditary tenants, 
and far more tenants-at-will, continued to pay in kind.” 

During the settlement of 1891-92, at the time of measure- Bents of oooii. 
ments, the details of rents were given with greater fullness than tenants in 

in Statement No. XVI . The following statement gives an abstract 
of the different rents paid by occupancy tenants, and the areas 
on which such rents are paid. 


Tahsil, 

O ^ 

^ -43 
-*3 C • 

CS ? TJ 

a o g. 

^ w CO 

•g ^ d 

Tenants pay- 
ing at a fixed 
rent on their 
holding. 

Tenants pay- 
ing at rent fix- 
ed by an acre- 
age rate. 

Tenants paying produce rents. 

Acres on wh: 
venue rates 
out malikai 

Acres. 

a 

'V 

03 • 

O -4- 

u c 

V 0) 

<5 tA 

One-half. 

Two-fifths. 

One-fourth 
and under. 

Total. 

Gujrat 

27,139 

130 

265 

80 230 

865 

643 1,221 2,729 

Kbarian 

26,055 

359 

526 

66 169 

434 

36 497 967 

Phalia 

2,768 

54 

60 

46 62 

3 

55 58 

Total District 

55,962 

543 

851 

192 461 

1,302 

679 1,773 3,764 
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Chapter III, D. Towards the close of settlement 1891-92, a large niimher 
of enhancement of rent cases were filed, and in the majority it 
Comm^ties found that since revised settlement rent of occupancy ten- 

Eijghts and ’ ants had seldom been enhanced, and that tlie prevailing rents- 
Tenures. were mCdikana at 15 or 25 per cent, in addition to the land reve- 
Enhancement of uue assessed ou the tenants’ holdings. The reason fdr the 
occupancy tenants, j-ents not having been enhanced was that the proprietors had 
not previously sued ; in cases where suits had been brought 
during the currency of the settlement mdlikana had been 
raised to 100 and to even 200 percent, on the revenue. • In deal- 
, ing with such cases, in which tenants held their occupancy rights 

under Section 6 of the Paujab Tenancy Actj it was assumed 
that the malilcdna should be at the rate of 75 per cent, on the 
revenue, and the real qne.stion for decision was, to what “extent 
it was advisable to raise the rents at the time that the land 
revenue was also being enhanced. It was felt that in dealing 
with a large number of cases some definite rule of enhancement 
should be adopted, by which on the one hand the proprietor 
should receive a substantial enhancement, but which at the 
same time should not be so great as to crush the tenants. 
The pi:inciplo adopted was that where the vidlikana was found 
to he 15 per cent, it was raised to six annas per rupee of reve- 
nue ; where the mdlihdna was 20 per cent, formerly it was 
raised to seven annas per rupee of revenue ; and where mdhVcuna 
wfis formerly 25 per cent, it was raised to eight annas per, 
rupee of revenue. Attempts were atfir.st made to get the parties 
to agree on the amount of rent, but it was found that such 
attempts usually, even if they are successful, raised bad feelingj 
and that it was in practice better to fix the rent by a definite 
order. The above of course i-efers only to cases of enhance- 
ment of cash rents, produce rents remained as they were found, 
as no enhancement is allowed under the act except for special 
reasons. • ' ‘ - 

Ronts of tenaotB- Table No. XVI shows the area on which produce rents are 
paid, and the proportion of the produce taken by proprietors 
from tenants-at-will, and Table No. XXI shows 'the prevailing 
cash rents paid by tenants-at-will. On tlie subject of rent in 
the district the remark made by Captain Waterfield at the time 
of the revised settlement may be quoted, as with the greater stress 
of population and the keener competition for land, these apply 
with at least equal weight to the present state of things. 

“Tenants-at-will have, as a rule, been superseded by 
“ the proprietors in tho cultivation of all the better land, and 
“ what remains to thorn -is usually the worst under cultivation. 
“ The rate of rent as entered in our settlement record is, therefore, 

, “ no sure guide to the gross rental. A tenant-at-will paying.no 

“ proprietary profits, but merely the average rate of the village 
“ upon the very worst land, may in fai-t he paying a heavy rent 
“ by lifting a share of the burden of the revenue disproportionate 
“ to the quality of the land, to the gi’eat advantage ofthe-pro- 
“ prietary body, ” ■ 
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Against tliis, however^ must be set the' fact that a large area 
recorded as cultivated by tenants-at-will is, in reality, cultivated 
by tbe proprietor of the land, who Itolds his own mortgaged land, 
and that his mortgaged land is probabl}’- the best of the laud of 
his holding. 


Chapter III, D. 


Village 
Communities, 
Eights and 
Tenures 


At the time of measurements a more detailed statement 
of the rents of tenants-at-will was prepared, showing the detail 1891 . 92 . 
of each class of soil and the total cash rent. The figures for 
tahslls are given below. 


Tahsil. 


Gujeat 


Phalia 



Kuarian . 


I 


Total Dis- 1 

TKicT. 1 


Detail of soil. 

Total cultivated area as 
shown by measurements. 

Detail of cash rents paid by 

■ TEKANTS-AT-WILL. 

01 

C 0 

<D 

u a 

•§ 2 

X- a 

0^ 

e > .r- 
0 p c= 

< 

Rent fixed on 
the holding. 

Rent calcu- 
lated at an 
acreage Tate. 

Kent at the rato of 
a pand a bigah of 
cultivation. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Kent 

in 

rupees. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Een 

in 

rupees. 

ChaUi 


75,908 

2,778 

936 


1,227 


5,372 

Sailab 


26,085 

3,020 

370 


159 

• •• 

1,033 

Barani 


151,719 

5,421 

1,662 


652 

... 

3,69* 

Total 


253,712 

11,219 

2,968 

8,916 

2,038 

4,476 

10,099 

Chalii 


123,074 

5,675 

4,867 


1,690 

... 

203 

Sailab 


17,274 

669 

111 

... 

396 


16 

Barani 


111,574 

3,148 

2,146 

... 

5,604 

... 

Co 

Total 


251,922 

9,492 

7,124 

10,295 

7,690 

10,196 

284 

Cbahi 


10,704 

187 

228 


282 

... 

62 

Sailab 


8,446 

138 

107 


438 

, , , 

20 

Barani 


239,193 

5,352 

8,136 


5,686 

... 

650 

Total 


258,343 

5,677 

8,471 

13,298 

6,406 

10,551 

732 

Chahi 


209,686 

8,640 

6,031 


3,199 


5,637 

Sailab 


51,805 

3,827 

. 588 

t T t 

993 


1,069 

Barani 


502,486 

13,921 

11,944 

• 

11,942 

... 

4,409 

Total 

... 

763,977 

i!6,388 

18,563 

32,509 

16,134 

25,223 

11,115 


The figures for the Gujrat- tahsil show that whereas 
cash rents at revenue rates are taken on 11,219 acres, 
true , cash ' rents are only taken on 5,00(3 acres, and a 
rent of a pand a higah is taken on 10,099 acres, which, though 
not a cash rent, bears more resemblance to a cash rent than to 
a produce rent. The average rate of the cash rents works out 
at Rs. 3 and Rs, 2-3-1 per acre. In Tahsil Phalia rent at 
revenue rates is taken on 9,492 acres, cash rents on 14,814 acres, 
and rent at a, pand a bigah on 284 acres. The average true 
cash rents per acre are Rs. 1-7-1 au'd Rs. 1-5-2. In Tahsil 
Kharian rent at revenue rates is taken on 5,677 acres, cash rents 
on 14,877 acres, and rent at a pand a higah on 5,637 acres. The 
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average cash rents are Rs. 1-9-1 and Rs. 1-10-4 per acre. The 
enquir}' slioivs that in the lyhole district on 3'45 per cent, of 
cultivated area rents at revenue rates are paid ; on 2'43 per 
cent, cash rents fixed on the holding ; and on 2‘il per cent, cash 
rents fixed by an acreage rate are paid. In addition rent at a 
jtand a higah is taken on l'4o per cent, of cultivated area. 

The detail of land on which produce rents were paid by 
teuants-at-will, as ascertained at measurements, is shown' 
below. — 


TahBil. 

Detail of soil. 

Produce rents paid by tenants- 

AT-IVILT,I 

At 5 pro- 
duce. 

At pro- 
duce. 

At ^ pro- 
duce and 
under. 

Gujrat? ^ 

Clidhi 

Sailiib 

Gdruni 

Total 

Acres. 

12.213 

4,580 

21,228 

Acres. 

945 

270 

1,493 

Acres. 

4,203 

267 

3,538 

38,024 

2,704 

SfiOS 

PllALlA ^ 

Chdhi 

Saildb 

Karan i 

Total 

947 

1,490 

1,109 

1,103 

620 

695 

17,941 

l,5o9 

13,538 

3,006 

2,420 

33,038 

KiIARIAX 1 

Chdhi 

Saildb 

Bdrdni 

Total 

441 

1,200 

25,407 

80 

* 720 

455 
. 39 

• 7,295 

27,108 

800 

7,789 

Tonii District ...| 

Chabi 

Saildb ... 

Karani 

' 

Total 

13,001 

7,336 

47,804 

2,130 

890 

2,908 

22,599 

1,86.5 

24,371 

68,741 

5,928 

48,835 


These rights formed the subject of a special enquiry at 
regular settlement, and the statement of the case as found by 
Captain Mackenzie may be reproduced here : “ In the records, 

“■especially of the Kharian tahsil, many proprietors will be found 
“to have large tracts of culturable waste iu their exclusive 
“possession, while the revenue is paid only on the cultivation. 
“When compiling the records, this was noticed as an anomaly. 
^‘If this culturable waste was really the exclusive property of the 
“holder, he should pa,}’- revenue upon it, otherwise he .would 
“have the power to bring it under cultivation immediately after 
‘‘khewatr was arranged, and so dei’ange the rate intended to press 
equally upon all according to means. If ho would not agree to 
‘Hbis, he could not be deemed exclusive proprietor of the land, 
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“and ifc sliould be entered as common property. Enquiry re- Cliapter III, S. 

“ suited in tliis : many sucli pieces of land bad been in exclusive 
“possession for a long while j almost every one in some villages^ Commuiuties 
“wlietlier tenants or proprietors^ possessed such enclosures of Eights and ’ 
‘Mess or greater extent. The custom bad, nevertheless, been to Tenures- 
“assess each man according to cultivation onljn Such was still Biglits of possos- 
“tlie wish of all, none would allow that these enclosed pieces of pasture land, 
“pasture were the exclusive property of the possessor, and yet, 

“so long as the commonalty in the village remained undivided, 

“no one wished the holders to be dispossessed. There were two 
“questions to be decided — one financial, the other affecting the 
“right of the property. As usual, the Settlement Officer had to 
“decide them both, after a thorough enquiry into the subject; 

“ therefore, after looking a,t it in all its bearings, loast, present, 

“and prospective, it was arranged, with the approval of the 
“ community, that these lands should be entered as part of the 
“possession of the holder ; that if he cultivated them ho should 
“pay revenue at half rates ; that he should be maintained in 
“their possession so long as the village commonalty remained 
“undivided, hut that where partition might be made, these lands 
“should ho throwm into the commonalty liable to division. The 
“proceeds of these half rates should be thrown into the Shamilat 
“of the iaru/ or pafif, provided that partitions have not taken 
“.place and there consequently he a common fund.'’'’ The result 
of this decision, as far as it has been acted upon, has been 
that land brought under cultivation after settlement, and which 
consequently was not assessed at settlement, pays revenue at 
half rates into the common fund of the village, where it is then 
rateably divided among all the proprietors of the village. 

In the villages bordering on the Jhelam, disputes connected AlKwiat cjiseB at 
with new land thrown up by the rivers were keenly contested, Bettlemont, 

and a correct decision wms difficult. The Silcandri hadd was 
the general rule in force, but the difficulty in its working is 
stated b}' Captain Mackenzie as follows : — “ When new land had 
“been thrown up, the successful claimants wei-e doubtless gene- 
“rally the proprietor’s of those villages on the same side of the 
“stream. It was the natural, and consequently it would generally 
“be found to he the'existing state of things. But whore villages 
“had lost much of their lands, and they at some future time 
“saw land throrvn up on the same, spot where, although now 
“across the stream, and adjoining the villages on the opposite 
“bank, they imagined their old lands were situated, they would 
“always be found ignoring and denying the law of Sikandari 
“ Jiadd, and laying claim to the larrd, and, in one instance at least 
“that of Dardpar z’iir’sus Easul, such a claim had been allowed b}!- 
“previous authorities, j^.fter a little experience the pi’inciples, 

“ npon which these cases could bo satisfactorily decided, were 
“found to be as follows : — 

“Isf. — Between contiguous villages, draw a line from 
“the point whore the common boundary ends, 

“perpendicular to the general direction of the 
“flow of the river. 
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The Chonab river. 
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‘‘2nd . — Between opposite villages, if the land in dispute 
“be newly thrown up, let the main stream he 
'^the boundary j if the land be old, the mere 
“ changing of the course of the stream cannot be 
‘^'a plea for disturbing possession.^’ 

An enquiry into the customary law on the rivers Chenab 
and Jhelam was made at revised settlement, and- proceedings 
were drawn up, strictly limited to recording usages which had 
formerly prevailed. At the same time enquiries were insti- 
tuted as to the possibility of obtaining the consent of. villages 
on both sides of the river to a fixed boundary. Unanimous 
consent could not be obtained, and the scheme was given up, 
as it was found that any attempt to fix the boundaries would be 
attended with discord and probably much litigatiou, aud that 
success could not he hoped for without a legislative enactment 
empowering an ofiicer to authoritatively fix the boundaries. 

On the Chenab, throughout its course between the houn-' 
daries of the Gujrat district on its right (north-west) hank, and 
the SiiUkot aud Gujninwjila districts on its left (south-east) hank, 
the Hadd Sakandri prevails. The same custom prevails on the 
Jhelam down to the point where the Kharian tahsil ends. At 
the point the Barhna jJuZa joins the Jhelam, aud oAving primarily 
to the autumu.al floods brought down by tins nala, the- 
Jhelam below the junction of the Barhua becomes so variable 
in its main stream, and so destructive in its action, that the 
zamindars of the villages on both banks have long since divided 
tlie alluvial lands permanentl}^ betiveen them, and each village 
has a fixed boundary which is unaffected by the changes the 
river may take. This is known as the wdrjmr or hnrji (or bati) 
banna, system. The rules and usages recorded by the people 
were as follows 

Between the landowners of the Kharian tahs.il and those on 
the opposite bauk of the Jhelam river in the Jhelam district: 
(1) The main stream is the boundary — that used by the boats 
in October, when the river is at its loAvest. (2j Accretion be- 
longs to the village to whose lands it has accrued. (3) Land 
separated by the main stream of the river, not washed away, 
will belong to the village to Avhose lauds it may be adjacent. (4) 
Land thrown up between two main .streams should be divided 
between the opposite banks. (5) If laud accruing is again' 
separated by the main stream, the ownership does not change. 
Between the Phalia tahsil and the Jhelam district : no main 
stream boundary, the limits of estates will alway.s remain the 
same, to be decided by the maps. 

- Between the districts of Gujrat and Gujranwnla : (1) The 

main stream will be the boundary ; the stream in which boats 
ply in Maggar (November). (2) Accretion belongs to the 
village to whose laud it has accrued or become adjacent. If 
an entire estate is washed away, and is again thrown up in the 
same place,' they Avill conform to the Government orders. If an 
estate in rear of the one washed away suife by diluvion, it is 
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only entitled to receive by accretion np to its former boundary, 
as shown in the map. It cannot claim more land. (3) Any 
land, detached as it stands by the main stream, will remain the 
property of those who cultivated it the year before. (4) An 
island thrown up betiveen two main streams to be divided 
equally between the oppo-^iite banks. Between the districts of 
Gujrat and Sialkot : (1) The main stream to be the boundary, 
that in which the boats ply in November. But between the 
villages of Kuri and Sbikah the boundaries now existing will 
remain ; as also up the Tawi river between the following 
villages : — 


Hajpur ... 

C hak' Larliam 
Kotla Parmanand ... 
Maddan ... 

Eangavh 

Snrakhpur Kuri ... 


... Margolah. 

... Bhalihal. 

... Dariya. 

... Panjpar. 

... Chak Bhagwan. 
... Shikiili. 


(2) Accretion will belong to the village to which it accrues, 

(3) Land only separated by the main stream will not change 
ownership. (4) An island thrown up, separating two main 
streams, to be divided. (5) The ownership in such an island 
will not be again disturbed by the existence of only one main 
stream the next year. River villages on the Chenab inter se 
will be bound by Revenue Surveyors' boundaries laid down ; 
any accretion beyond the.se to appertain to the village to which 
it has accrued. The Bhimbar nala, The boundaries of villages 
will always remain as laid down at settlement. 


In the margin is given the number of headmen in the three 

tahsils of the district. The 
village headmen succeed to their 
oflSce by hereditary right, sub- 
ject to the rules under the Land 
Revenue Act. Each village, or 
in large villages, each main di- 
vision of the village, has one or 
more who represent their clients 
in their dealings with the Gov- 
ernment, are responsible for the collection of revenue, and are 
bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. Chief 
headmen or ala lambardars were appointed first at revised set- 
tlement in the great majority of villages. The object in making 
such appointment was that where there were several headmen 
in a village, one should be selected who should be responsible 
for the introduction and carrying out of all Government orders, 
and to whom Government might look as the representative of 
the whole village. In practice this was not carried out, as 
chief headmen were appointed in villages in which there were 
two or sometimes only one lambardar. In‘ large villages the 
appointment of two chief headmen was occasionally made. In 
respect of the collection of land revenue the chief headmen 
possess no special authority or responsibility. The zaildars 
•who were first appointed in 1867, were originally elected by the 


Tahsil. 

Zailddrs. 

Village 

headmen. 

Gnjrat 

17 

1,044 

Bhalia 

16 

612 

Khdrian 

17 

787 

Total ... 

50 

2,443 
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The Chenab river. 
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Chapter III, D. 

¥ 11100:0 
Commrmities, 
Bights and 
Tenures. 

Village officers. 


Zuildors. 


headmen of the sail, the boundaries of which ■were, as far as 
possible, so fixed as to correspond with the tribal distribution 
of the people. The xaildars stand in much the same relation lo 
tlie headmen of the zail, as the chief headmen to those of his 
village. The appointment of chief headmen and of tjaiklars 
differs from that of headmen, inasmucli as no hereditary claim 
to these offices is regarded, appointments being made accord- 
ing to the fitness of the candidates, and if necessary for the 
better determination of the merits of contending candidates, 
votes of the headmen can be taken for the purpose of filling np 
vacancies among zaildars. But in the appointment of headmen 
and chief headmen election may nob be resorted to, oven as an 
aid to the decision. 

The names of the zails and the prevailing tribes in each 
are shown below • 


cm 1 

ea 

Zail. 

Number ofj 
villages. 1 

1 

Annual 

land. 

revenue. 

Prevailing castes or 
tribes. 


Daulftfcnagur ... 

49 

Es. 

25,470. 

GniaT. 


H.mdn 

23 

12,960 

Do. 


Plmliiln 

11 

41,800 

Do. 


Oheolii Chuhiin 

37 

17,625 

Do. 


Clinkori 

34 

13,101 

Do. 


Gujni- Kunjah 

21 

15,750 

Do. 


•Tat Kunjiili 

27 

25,625 

17,345 

.Tat. 

f- 

Kauliimvala ... 

29 

Do. 

a 1 

Mango wal 

14 

24.261 

Do. 

►7 

D 

Sliadiwal ... ... 

28 

30.108 

Do. 

0 

Gujrat ... ... 

46 

39,2'13 

Do. 


Siik • ... 

16 

11,649 

Do. 


Sliekhpur 

31 

21,410 

Do.’ 


PJiatlia Musa ... ... 

20 

11,078 

Do. 


.Talaipnr Jattan 

52 

34,927 

Do. 


Dliul Mari 

34 

13,055 

9,215 

Do. 


Gangwal 

17 

Miscollaneous. 


" Tot.al 

550 

i 3,65,192 

• 


Kliohiir 

33 

- 20,395 

Lliscollancous. 


Khari Kariali ... 

77 

26,502 

Chib. 


Chib Guliana 

27 

7.960 

Do. 


Aii'an Gnlinna... 

. 29 

9,640 

Awan. 


Gujar Guliana... 

29 

10,765 

Gnjar. 


Dhoria Mnrilla 

19 

10,245 

Do. 


Dhoria Moliri 

27 

11,045 

Do. 


Ding.ab 

73 

39,560 

Do. 


Tapia la 

23 

13,230 

Jat. 


Gliokar ... ... ... 

27 

12,350 

Gnjar. 

Q 

Bliago ... 

17 

13,350 

Do. > 


Chak Sikandar 

22 

8,790 

Do.' 


Kbwaspur 

25 

10,00.5 

Do. 


Jat Bbimbar ... 

24 

10,985 

Jat. 


CbibBhimbar ... 

■ 23 

6,607 

Chib. • 


Kotla Kakrali 

48 

16,130 

Jat. 


Ilanclu ; 

19 

10,730 

Gnjar. 

- 

Total 

543 

2 , 37,339 

. - ■ 
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O 




Zaiij. 



, Irt 
11 

Animal 

bind 

Prevailina; castes or 
tribes. 






revenue. 




















Rs. 



Bar Gontlal 



31 

18,8G0 

Goudal. 


Bar Soliawah ... 



20 

17,740 

Do. 


Moan- jfasill ... 



29 

24,781 

ICbohar. 


Bar Shahi Damvali 



20 

14,527 

Waraitch. 


B.ar Eingali ... 



20 

13,G25 

Gujar. 


Eelau 



19 

24,870 

Waraitob. 


riiillia Khas ... 



24 

17,0G5 

I'arar. 


Phalia Ranjab... 



22 

18,840 

lldnjab. 


Kadirabad West 



9 

7,780 

T'lrar. 


K.adirabad Eaniali 



24 

9,891 

Kani-ah. 

■ < 

Kadirabad Kh.as 



25 

19,000 

Tanir. 

5 

Kadir.ibad East 



18 

15,430 

Do. 


Phalia Pakberi 



18 

1G,540 

Do. 


Jokalian 



21 

17,913 

Do. 


Pindi Ubokeriiiu 



18 

17,830 

Dbakar. 


P.abriauwali ... 



20 

17,395 

Waraitch. 

a 


Total 


339 

2,02,137 



Chapter III. D. 

Village 
Commtinities, 
Rights and 
Tenures. 

Zaildai-5. 


The rerauueratiou of village headmen is by a cess of 5 Remuneration, 
per cent, on the revenue assessed on the estate. The proceeds 
of this cess is divided among the headmen equally or by shares. 

The remnueration of zaildars and chief Iieadmen was fixed in 
1807 at the proceeds of a cess of one per cent, on the revenue. 

Tlie chief lieadman realised this cess in Ins village, and the 
zaildar realised a like cess from all villages in his zail. These 
cesses amounting to 2 per cent, of' the revenue were ’Collected 
in addition to tlie land revenue assessed. From the new settle- 
ment of 1891-92, the zaildari ce.ss was done away with and the 
remuneration of zaildars was fixed at one per cent, on the 
revenue, which amount was collected as a deduction from the 
gross assessment ; the one per cent, for chief headmen remained 
as a cess in addition to the land revenue. 

But in addition to the amount of remuneration given by Additional vomnnei-- 
the realisation of the above cesses, grants of land had been ation at revised 
made to the chief headmen during settlement of 18G8. ipjjg a-ttlement, 
principal of these grants was that in each village two acres of 
cultivated land, or three acres of culturable, were given for 
every 100 acres cultivated in the village. Thus in a village of 
2,000 acres cultivated, the chief headmen received 20 acres 
cultivated, or 30 acres culturable. Culturable was given as the 
rule, and when there was no choice, but to give cultivated, it 
was always chosen from common land, or from the lambardar’.s 
own holding, or from his tenant’s land. According to this method 
the following grants were made : — 
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Tahsii.. 



iiAND. 



Total. 

j TFoste. 

Mudji. j 

At half rates. 

Land in acres. 

to 

f ^ 

O , 

s 

u 

■g 

0? 

a 

Land. 

V.alue. 

Land. 

Value. 

4 

a 

a 

! 

Value. 

GujriU 

1,516 

765 

1 

2,2G0j 

2.427 

1 

349 

. 184 

4,125 

3,376 

Khririiln ,. 

2,204 

846 

1,129 

998 

211 

91 

3,644 

1,935 

Phitlia 

483 

475 

2,473 

922 

... 

.... 

2,956 

1,397 

Total District 

4,203 

2,086 

5,062 

4/347 

1 ’ 

560 

275 

10,725 

6,708 


The cess at one per cent, on the Government demand gave 
Rs. 5,916^ BO the total remuneration of chief beadmen amounted 
to rather more than 2 per cent, on the Government demand. 
Tliis remuneration in land was not shown in the m'lidfi register, 
nor did it appear in any district register, it is therefore essen- 
tial to give some further explanation. It appears that of the 
land classed above that termed " muoji” And at half rates’’ 
was cultivated land, which when the revenue was distributed 
was either kept out of the distribution, or which assessed at only 
half the revenue. As regards waste land the value placed on it 
was purely fictitious, it had nothing to do with the assessment 
of the land. This waste land was usually granted out of the 
common land of the village, and in the records the name of the 
chief headman was shown against the plot with the condition 
recorded that the chief headman had the right of cultivation 
in such land, and that it was hot liable to partition with the 
remainder of the common land. The grant, in effect, gave a 
proprietary right in such land, the only difference being that 
the chief headman was not recorded proprietor. 

Much the same procedure was adopted in making 
grants to zaildars .in addition to the remnheration of the 
cess at one per cent, on the revenue.. It was considered 
that the amount of the remuneration by the one per cent, 
cess was not sufficient, and that a payment in this manner 
led' to inequality. The object of the grants was that in 
forming the zaildars into three classes, the average remuner- 
ation of those of each class should.be approximately the same. 
Seven .zaildars were put in the first class, seventeen in the 
second class, and the remainder in the third clas.n, but there is 
no record to show what zails were placed in each class ; and, an 
examination of the grants made, shows that the actual; object 
■was lost sight of, and in reality the largest grants were, made to 
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tlie most influential zaildars. The following grants were made 
to zaildars, as such, in addition to their renauneratiou at one 
per cent, on the revenne : — 


Tahsid, 

CIjDTIVATED at 
JU r.F RATES. 

CULTDEABLE. j 

1 Total. 

[ 

Land in 
acres. 

Value in 
rupees." 

Land in 
acres. 

Value in 

1 rupees. 

Land in 
acres. 

; Value in 
i rupees. 

Gujrat ,,, 

Sol 

380 

180 

69 

1,031 

449 

Eliurinn.,, 

249 

108 

821 

310 

1,070 

418 

Pliali,a ... 

110 

38 

557 

209 

1 

667 

247 

Total Difitrict .., 

1,210 

526 

1,558 

588 

2,768 

1,114 


Chapter III, D. 

Tillage 
Communities, 
Rights and 
Tenures- 

To Zaildars. 


At the revision of settlement, 1891-92, the question of the ^ow deallt with 
disposal of these grants which had originally been made with 
out authority came up for consideration. Orders were passed 
by Government that the action of Government at previous 
settlement in putting the person for the time being selected to 
fill the office of chief headman in exclusive possession of 
such allotment, was probably ultra viren, and that from the 
date on which the new settlement takes effect, the Government 
must disconnect itself from this arrangement. The whole of 
the old grants were ordered to be resumed from the date of the 
new settlement, and in the case of chief headmen, a cash indm, 
equal to the revenue newly assessed on the hand comprised 
within the former grant, was given, subject to the condition 
that the amount of such indm in any village was not to exceed 
one per cent, on the revenue of the village. In the case of the 
zailddri grants, they were all resumed from the date of the 
new settlement, as they were originally made without sanction, 

'and there did not appear to be any necessity for such grants. 

In 1898, the question as to the policy of retaining chief 
headmen was decided, and orders were passed that chief head- 
men need only be retained in villages in which there were three 
or more lambardars, but that in villages in which chief headmen 
existed, the office would not lapse until the death of the present 
incumbent. On the abolition of the post in any village the one 
per cent, cess in that village will cease. If previous to the aboli- 
tion of the office, the chief headman held an mdm attached to his 
office, such indm will be converted into a zaminddri indm, and be 
given to some influential man within that zail in which the vil- 
lage is situated, provided that the total amount of such indm 
shall not exceed Ks. 40, to one person without special sanction 
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The coil .sequence ivill he the gradual aholifcion of the post of chief 
headman in small villages, and the amalgamation of a large 
number of very pettj* gr.ants to forma few substantial -ammdari 
indms. AMien the scheme shall have come into full operation, the 
number of headmen andchief headmen will be as shoivu bcloiv : — 


Hovr (lean *\Yith ■ ^ 

afcsottlement, , ' 

1891-92. „ , 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

headmen, 

9 

Number 
of chief 
headmen. 

Ala lam- 
bard ;1ri 
iuams. 

Zamiiidari 

inaiu's. 

Giijntc 

1 

j 

55G 

1.014 

90 

‘ 1 

Es. 

1,313 

Es. ■ 
2,071 

Khariiln 

513 

787 

43 

,’384 

1,653 

1,238 

Phalia 

339 i 

612 

57 

731 

Total 

1,438 

2,443 

190 

! 

2,428 

4,964 


Pata-nris. Each tahsil is divided into a number of circles to each of' 

which a patwdri is appointed for the purpose of keepiug up the 
land revenue records of each village. The limits of the circles 
■were revised in 1889, aud were framed with regard to the area 
aud the number of fields. The j)div-d.r'is are made to-reside in 
their circles ; appropriate dAvelliug-houses with offices attached 
have been built in the principal village. of each circle at the joint 
expense of the communities. In case of snch houses falling into 
disrepair, repairs have to be made by the villages of the circle, 
or a new residence built on a standard plan at a cost of Es. 150. 
The pay of patwdris is met from the paticdr fund, the income 
of Avhich is derived from a cess of Rs. 4-11-0 per cent, on the 
land revenue, which is collected and paid by the villages at . the 
same time as the land revenue. For purposes of pay, patwdrk 
are divided into three grades, on ’Es. 14, Es. 12, and Es. 10 
jier mensem j they receive their pay quarterly at the head- 
quarters of their tahsil. A limited number of assistant patwarf.f 
are also appointed to assist in large circles, and to learn 
practical work. Appointments to paiivdris are made by. selection . 
from tabsil registers of caiididates; hereditary claims are only 
recognised in cases in which the previous incumbent took 
his office by inheritance, or who held the office for ton years. The 
number of patwdris in 1891-92 is shown below : — 


TAIIEIt.. 

1 Ndmbek of 

Patwaris. 


Number of 
as.sistaufc 
patvan's. 

Ist grade. 

2nd grade. 

4 1 

3rd grade. | 

1 

Total. 

Gnjriit 

35 

36 

17 

88 

4 

Kharian 

28 

28 

14 

' 70 

4 ■ 

Ehalia 

29 

29 

16 

74 

4 ^ 

Tolal District 

92 

93 

47 

232 

32 . 

! 


’ 
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Tlie average size of the circles can be seen from tbe follow- 
ing statement^ taken from statistics of 1891-92: — 




Average pee Patwari. 


Tahsil. 

1 

Fields. 

Khatauni hold- 
ings. 

Gnjrdt 

... ... ..t 

4,133 

1,397 

Kharian 



4,660 

1,480 

Phillia 



3,477 

CO 


Total District 

4,085 

1,255 

( 


Chapter III, D. 

Village 
Commimities, 
Eights and 
Tennres. 

Patwan's. 


His duties towards the landowner are as follows : He must Village servants 
repair all agricultural implements, such as the ddtri, hhurpa, hal, 
hahi, kolidra, with his own iron and charcoal, and provide new blacksmith— 
ones, the landou'ner finding the iron, but not the charcoal. If a 
new karrali, sugar-boiler, has to be made, the landowner must 
provide the iron, and pay full working wages or half wages 
with charcoal, and one meal per diem. The relation between 
landowner and blacksmith can only be broken ofi at the 
sowing of the spring crop. The landowner is, on his part, bound 
towards the blacksmith as follows : At the spring harvest he 
must pay him one bhari per plough of wheat or barley. A hhari 
or sheaf is to be as much as can be bound up in the length of 
three straws. Also one of four fopas, or eight sers per house. 

By house is ' not meant a separate habitation, but a family 
cultivating in common. At the autumn harvest he must give 
him one sheaf of bdjra,jowdr, munji, and TOaS:ai,'each sheaf as 
much as he can carry, andlalso one pai = eight sers of the grain 
of each of these products j also one topa, or two sers' of moth and 
mdsh. This custom of giving grain is called phakkah. At the 
spring or autumn harvest the landowner, on receipt of a ddtri 
or reaping-hook, must present him with a bundle from each ' 
crop ; a bundle to be about the third of a sheaf . If a zamindar 
or lambardar cut down a tree, the roots and branches are the 
perquisite of the lohdr for his charcoal. At the marriage of a 
daughter in the village he receives one rupee from the family 
of the bridegroom, and at the marriage of a son, if he accom- 
pany the wedding procession (bardt), he receives the same. At 
festivals, te/idr, he receives a meal for one man. 

The landowner provides the wood, but this artizan has to The carpenter- 
make and keep in order all the agricultural implements. He 
has also to give three days free labour towards the building, of a 
new house, or the repairing of a house. He will receive wages 
for further time expended, the wood to be provided by the land- 
owner. If any work is done on the landowner’s premises, the 
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The barher — 
Sajdm or ndi. 
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hark and the chips belong to the landowner ; if at the carpen- 
ter’s house, to the carpenter. Their relations can only bo 
broken off, like those of the blacksmith, at the sowing of the 
spring crop. He receives from the landowners the same fees 
and gifts as the blacksmith, and he receives one rupee on the 
setting up of a sugar-mill. When the cane is being crushed, 
he receives ser of gtir and a handful of sugarcane, and a 
well-bucket, Und, full of cane juice daily. At marriages and 
festivals he receives the same as the blacksmith. When building 
a house or doing any other private work for a landowner, he 
receives his food daily. At sowing time he accompanies the 
landowner the first day, and receives one topa = two sets, or 
4]hs., of wheat from eaoh. 

He must provide all the earthen vessels required by the 
cultivators for household purposes, the well-buckets for the 
Persian-wheels, the large dishes for the sugar-mills. He must 
also provide what ai-e required for marriages ; he can only be 
employed or dismissed like the blacksmith and carpenter at the 
sowing of the spring harvest. At each harvest he receives 
exactly as much again as the blacksmith ; at marriages the' same 
as the blacksmith, or more or less according to the means of the 
cultivator. When he provides a cultivator with any vessels at 
his house, he gets something in the way of grain, the amount of 
which has never been clearly defined. The day a sugar-mill 
is started, he receives two well-buckets, tmds, of cane juice, 
and the day the mill stops, the same ; also ^ ser of grwr daily. 
At sowing time, if he convey the seed to the field on his own 
head or on his donkey, he gets one topa = two sers. At the 
time of cutting the crop, if he provide the reapers with water- 
vessels and cups, he receives one bundle, or one-third of a sheaf, 
'of that crop. 

This individual is responsible for the regular shaving of the 
communit}'’, and has to convey the intelligence of all domestic 
occurrences to the relations. He has to attend upon and 
administer to the wants of guests and strangers. At each har- 
vest he receives from each threshing floor a sheaf, and grain in 
an indefinite quantity, according to the means of the owner. 
On the last day of the working of the sugar- mill, he receives 
four tinds or well-buckets of cane,, juice, and two sers of gur from 
each of his employer’s. He receives other. presents on' the hap- 
pening of domestic occurrences, but they are not fixed, and 
depend upon the means of the parties. When sent upon any 
business by a landowner, he receives his food, and when 
accompanying him to any marriage or funeral, he receives some 
present from the house he goes to. 

Has to wash all the clothes of the husbandmen and mend 
them, both the clothes of the men and of tho.women. He has to 
provide table clothes for marriage and funeral feasts. He can 
only be dismissed as the blacksmith. He receives at each har- 
vest the same as the barber, and besides that, at iaarriages and. 
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funerals, customary presents according to the circumstances of Chapter III, D. 
the husbandmen. If he goes to any house to mend clothes, he Tr^rT” 
receives his food, and if he accompanies any landowner to a Coi^unities. 
marriage and funeral, he receives such presents as may he given Rights and 
him. • Tenures- 

Are of two kinds, the athari and the sepi. The aihari is a Tte sweeper- 
domestic servant always in attendance upon the husbandmen, — Cf/nn-a or Musalh. 
a man of all work ; he has to carry manure and plough ; he has 
to provide the untanned leatheim, ropes for harnessing bullocks, 
also winnowing baskets and leathern sieves. The sepi, who 
works for several families, works for each in turn, and twice a 
year at harvest time he has to provide the above-mentioned 
articles. Both athari and sepi have to plaster the houses of 
their masters. He cau only be dismissed like the lolidr. The 
athari veceiYBS 12 topds — 24 sers in the muni of 8 or 9 nidn j also 
food twice a day, and a blanket and shoes. When the crops 
are cut, he receives a bundle from each crop. The sepi re- 
ceives 1 pui = 4 topds — 8 sers grain at each harvest, and a bun- 
dle of each crop. At the eud of the bearing- of the cotton crop, 
they are both entitled to one picking of the field, and at the 
closing of the mill, to the produce of one sugar-boiling. They 
receive one-third of every hide, and presents at marriages and 
deaths, according to the circumstances of the husbandman. A 
sepi is entitled to his food when working for his master. 

The mochi, cobbler, has to provide shoes for every laud- The moc7ii— 
owner, and to mend all leather-work, and to provide whips, and 
blinkers or cups for the bullock’s eyes. He can only be dis- 
missed like the blacksmith. At the spring harvest he gets two 
sheaves per plough, and twopai =16 sers of grain ; at the autumn 
harvest two sheaves and onepaf = 8 sers of gi-aiu, as fakhah ; also 
one cotton picking at the end of the season, one sugar -boiling 
of gur, and at the end of the sugar-crushing, four tinds or well- 
buckets of cane juice ; also he gets presents at marriages, fune- 
rals and festivals, and two-thirds of every hide. 

The mdshki, water-carrier and baker, carries'water, ^jro- The^nas/iH — 
vides water for the threshing floors, carries the palanquin at 
marriages, cooks the wedding breakfa-st. He receives one rupee 
half-yearly, and if he lorovides water for the harvesters, he gets ■ 
one small sheaf out of the crop ; if for the threshing floor, he gets 
two topds or four sers of grain. For carrying the palanquin he 
gets Rs. 2 or 3 for each marriage, and takes his wages for cook- 
ing the breakfast. 

There is also a custom that if either the potter or the car- Potter and car- 
penter help to carry the seed to the field at sowing time, he gets seed 

from every cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, about one 
topa measure of grain, more or less, according to the amount of 
land. This fee is called biswdt. No other village servant is 
entitled to this. The • same relations exist between all village 
servants (save the parohit and mirdsi) and all members of the 
cultivating class, whether landowners or only tenants. 
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Chapter III, D. 'I'bo Onties of mirdsis or village bards are as follows — To 

get by heart, and to be able to repeat from memory off band, 

Village tbopedi gvees of the heads of the families ^yithin the tribe. 

They were always appealed to in former times in the case of 
. Tenures. any dispute about hereditary property. They have to attend 
IVmhfs—ov bards the guests of their masters. The agricultural classes keep 
and tlieir duiios. no household servants but these, and would consider it infra, 
dig. to wait upon their own guests. They have to accompany 
their masters on visits of condolence or congratulation ; they 
summon relations from far and near; they have to accompany 
the dangbter going to her fathcr-in-law’.s house, or the son’s 
wife going to visit her paternal home. The onirdd and his wife 
have to prepare all snch things as may be required at a marri- 
age feast — turmeric, salt, pepper — 20 days before the wedding;' 
to inform all relations (gand hgdna) and to attend upon them 
when pre.sent; also to care for all who come upon visits of con- 
dolence or to a funeral. The above services are obligatory, and, 
if refused, the mirdsi is turned out of the village, and his place 
is supplied by another. In oxchango for their services the 
mirdsis receive, on ten or twelve different occasions between til** 
betrothal and the marriage, presents of from eight aniias to two 
rupees, among the perquisites are the shawl or other valuable 
cloth used as the pall at the funerals of the better classes.' 
When the marriage procession leaves the house of the bride, the 
bridegroom distributes to all the mirdsis, who collect from tlip 
neighbouring villages for tbe purpose, from one nnna to oiio 
rupee each according to his means. Jats call this rdtarchdH, 
and Gujars, dar. The poor give one or two pice to each vim'isi 
called xmrah. This custom prevails still ; in former days the 
mirdsis could secure their perquisites by giving the rccussanfc a 
bad name, and speaking disrespectfully of him. 


Agricultural 

labourers. 


The subject of the employment of field labour, other than 
that of the proprietors or tenants tliemselvos, and the system of 
agricultural partnerships, are thus noticed in answers furnished 
by the Distinct Officer and inserted in the Famine Report of 
1879 (page 711/) 

“ It is not customary for tlie agriculturists of this district to employ hired 
field labourers for continuous Eorrice } shonld it so hapiren that a proprietor is 
unable to cultivate himself, ho makes over his land to a cultivator at half produce 
rates or a money payment ; or shonld the proprietor be in easy circumstances, ho 
employs one Or two servants known as bdim's for field labour, giving them food 
and clothing and salary of Ho. l-S a month r hut at the threshing time, cUtiras 
and mussallis are employed, who are paid at the rate of ,G topis (10^ sirs) per 
mini (SI- mannds) of grain stored ; of this description of labourers there are 
3,095 in the district ; when they are freed from this description of business, they 
maintain themselves by domestic service, handicrafts and ordinary labonq havirig 
no dealings with village bankers. The percentage they bear to tho total popula- 
tion of the district is 0’48. Tho condition of such field labourers in this district 
is inferior to that of the poorer agriculturists who cultivate holdings of their 
own;” 


The number of agricultural labourers shown in the^ census 
of 1891 was only 4,504 males in the whole district. It is quite 
, clear that the figures are altogether uureliable, but it may also 
be said that owing to the general method of cultivation by small 
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pi’oprielor.s, and to the small holdings, the necessity for agri- 
cultural labourers is small. But as has been mentioned above 
most of the village menials are employed as agricultural labour- 
ers, and it may be said that field labour is as a rule performed 
by owners or by tenant, or by men, who are engaged in some 
other occupation as well. The figures given below show the 
males, as recorded in the census of 1891, who probably work as 
labourers in addition to their recorded employment : — 


Recorded employment. 

Number of 
males. 

Proportion 
per mile of 
total male 
population. 

Agricultural labourers ... 

4,501 

11 

Barbers 

6,623 

14 

Washerman 

2,758 

7 

Water-carriers 

3,278 

s 

Coolies ..». 

3,59.9 

9 

Aliscellaneous service ... 

3,826 

10 

Sweepers 

14,320 

36 

Oil pressers ... 

2,341 

6 

Cotton-cleaners ... ... ... 

2,139 

5 

Cotton cloth weavers ... 

21,907 

55 

Blacksmiths ... 

3,889 

8 

Potters ... ... ... 

5,802 

14 

Carpenters 

5,913 

15 

Workers in leather 

13,928 

35 

General labourers ... ... ... ... 

2,476 

6 


The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are 
shown in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the 
labour market of towns, rather than to that of villages, and 
cannot in any way be said to represent agricultural labourers, 
who more often than' not receive their food, and at least part of 
their clothing in addition to a small monthly wage. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages 
of land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIII A , show the operations 
of the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the 
extent of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land 
are exceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally 
fictitious, and any figures which we possess afford but little real 
indication of the economical position of the landholders of the 
district. Colonel Waterfield thus discusses the subject at page 
102 ^ of his report : — 

“ It would seoni tliat tlie debts bad increased as tbe settlement operations 
advanced. But the people account for the great increase in registration by say- 
ing that the debts have not really increased, but that the advantages of registra- 
tion are now perfectly clear to the money-lending classes, as the disadvantages 
are to the borrowers. The attendance of the bon-owing classes at the Settlement 
Courts was an opportunity not to be lost by the money-lenders, who, accompany- 
ing their debtors to the tahsils, made them not only register the debts of the 
year, but tbe balances of their accounts and the unpaid debts of former years. 
Whether the indebtedness is greater than in other districts cannot be judged of 
without the facts, but a more uncomplaining lot of debtors cannot well be found. 
If the registered debts are Es. 2,50,000, the unregistered debts must amount to 
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Lalf as much again ; in all to more than half tho Government demand for the 
year. But tho Government doniattd being only one-sixth of tho gross produce, 
one-fonrch of the latter is only liable for debts and land revenue, and a largo 
margin is left. Notwithstanding tho apparently prosperous condition of tho dis- 
trict, the people are no donbt much in debt, and tho registration of bonds had 
largely increased in 1SG7. 


Debts in the " That the debts of tho Gnjrilt tahsil arc so much greater than those of 
Gujrat tahsil. Kliarian is probably due entirely to the character of the people and the money- 

lenders. Guji'iit ‘ sets Tip for being quite a cut or two above ’ the other tahsi'is. 
The chandris and leaders of fashion frequent tho courts,, visit the European 
officers, come up to town dailj' if living near, periodically if at a distance, and 
quite look down upon the more unsophisticated, rougher aud in some cases (no 
doubt) more honest, thongh alwa 3 's less 8 how 3 ^ village notables from Phalia or 
Khdrian. Tlie lambardars and proprietary bodies follow the lead, and do not 
consider themselves worthy of the name of zamindars if thej' have not their 
banker, and a running account with him. No doubt too the ycarlj' increase to 
the already heavy population is tolling, and the,’ Consequent minute subdivision 
of land leads to difliculcies. The population has increased between tho census 
of 1854 and 1868 by 16 per cent., whilst tho cultivation has only increased 11 
per cent. Cou3tautl3’ I have noticed a strange contrast in the dress and manner 
aud tone of two lambardars or proprietors, whom I know to be of tho same stock, 
if not actually brothers ; and often the explanation given bj’’ my informant, as I 
loft the village, has been that the one has no family' and keeps his tenants-at-will, 
whilst the other has had to portion out his laud for tho mainteiiauco of six sous 
with separate houses and rising families. Tho monoy-londors of Gnji-afc too, ara 
more au fait at the workings of tho courts, and few accommodate any hut those 
with whoso families their conneclion may have exi.sted for generations, save 
under the security of the duly stamped aud registered bond. 


State of the 
Kharian tahsil. 


“.In Kharian tho old stylo of thing exists ; people are less expensive in their 
habits, and the population lias some room for expansion. They have no wells to 
sink or repair, and their cattle bring them in some profits upon which the grain- 
dealer does not get such a ready hold. 


Of the Phalia << in the Phalia tahsil, again, where wells are numerous, and the soil is 
generally (save in tho bar and bet -Johlnm assessment circles) less productive 
than Gujrat, and more difficult to work than tho lighter soils of the Kharian 
tahsil, the expense of aericulture, particularly in bullocks, must be greater, and 
the result is that the debts are licavier. There is also (mother reason in tho fact 
that the cultivation lias much increased, aud this means now wells and fresh 
cattle, both unpaid for. 

State of the case '< Still the peojile say that under Sikh rule they only existed through tho 
under Sikh rule, money-lending class; each cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, always fonncl 
himself in debt to his Khatri for at least a six months’ supply of housohold 
necessaries, such as cloth for clothes, oil, salt, and even grain for seed or food 
and cash for occasional emergencies. For interest on their debt, the Kh.atri 
received all the produce of the land at a price current of his own, which gave 
him at least two annas in the rupee profit ; accounts were never closed by tho 
agriculturist, who alwaj's found bintself on the wrong side; each new money 
loan started with an immediate addition of 6.i per cent, interest, aud was only 
satisfied with a further 12.J per cent, interest every six months at harvest time. 
And so it was at the commencement of our rule, but now they say the connec- 
tion between the two classes is daily becoming weaker, aud that a largo propor- 
tion of the agriculturists have shaken themselves free.” 

Mortgaged land. "been stated above^ tbe figui’es for annual transfers 

by mortgage are unreliable ; not only is tbe price seldom correctly 
entered, but tbe number of mortgages sboivn is probably in' 
excess of tbe reality, as often land is only redeemed from mort- 
gage witb tbe money wbicb bas been obtained by mortgaging 
it again to some other person.- Against this there is a fact that 
a very large number of mortgages are never brought on- to 
tbe records. To ascertain tbe total amount of land held- in. 
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mortgages, tlie figures obtained in each village at the time of 
remeasnrement are the most accurate. These are given in the 
following statement : — 

Mortgages existing at remeasurement in settlement i89l-9S. 
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Mortgaged land. 




To AGRICUL- 
TURALISTS 

OF THE 

VILLAGE. 

To AGRICUL- 
TURAHST.S 

OF OTHER 

VILLAGES. 

To NON-AGRI- 
CULTURALISTS. 

Tabsil. 

Soil. 

Area in acres. 

Mortgage money. 

Area in aci’es. 

Mortgage money. 

Area in acres. 

Mortgage money. 

( 

Cbahi 

2,367 

Us. 

1 

934 

Es. 

12,827 

Us. 

CInjrafc ... 1 

Sailab 

805 

... 

395 

... 

2,965 

... 

Biirani 

0,007 

... 

4,305 


17,152 

... 


Total ... 

9,179 

2,71,409 

5,634 

1,71,820 

32,944 

12,15,112 

Phalia ... 1 

Chrihi ... 

2,639 


526 


11,284 


Sailab ... 

241 

... 

59' 

... 

1,042 

8,199 


. 1 

Barani ... ' 

1,923 

... 

594 

... 

... 


Total ... 

4,803 

94,313 

1,179 

20,687 

20,525 

4,64,974 

( 

Chiihi 

179 


08 


700 


Kharian < 

Sailab 

134 

... 

40 

• ... 

575 

. i . 

( 

Barani 

5,153 

' ... 

3,42E 

' 

17,120 

... 


Total ... 

5,466 

1 2,30, 91^ 

3,556 

1 l,58,14t 

18,395 

i 8,32,013 

f 

Cbahi ... 

5,18t 

> 

1,525 

! 

24,811 


Total District... < 

Sailab ... 

l,18t 

) 

49^ 

1 

4,852 

> 

( 

, Barani 

13,086 

! 

8,32J 

1 

42,471 

... 


Total ... 

19,445 

i 6,05,639 10,34( 

5 3,50,655 

! 71,864 

1 25,12,099 


The figures given in the above statement show only cultiva- 
tion, in addition 1,246 acres of uncultivated land are mortgaged 
to agriculturalists of the village, 246 acres to agriculturalists of 
other villages, and 3,733 acres to non-agriculturalists. This un- 
cultivated area is in the Phalia and Kharian tahsils alone. The 
conclusions to be drawn are that of a total cultivated area of 
763,977 acres in the district 101,658 -acres, or 13 per cent., are 
mortgaged for a sum of Es. 34,68,390, being at an average of 
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Rs. 34 per acre ; 2‘5 per cent, of the cultivated area is mortgaged ■ 
to agriculturalists of the village, 1-4 per cent, to agriculturalists 
of other villages, and 9‘8 per cent, to non-agriculturalists. The 
percentage of the different classes of soils mortgaged are shown 
below : — 


Soil. 

To agricultur- 
alists of the 
village. 

1 

To agricultur- 
alists of other 
villages. 

To non -agricul- 
turalists’. 

Clialii 

2-4' 

■7 1 

H;8 

Sailab 

2'3 

1 

88 

Barilni 

2-G 

•1-6 , 

1 

8-4 


A farther criterion of these figures is obtained fx-om a 
comparison of the proportion of the different classes of soils 
mortgaged, 


The statement below shows the percentage of each different 
class of land mortgaged to the different classes' of mortgagees: — 


Soil, 

To agricultur- 
alists of tho 
village. 

1 

To agricultur- 
alists of other 
villages,’ 

To non-agricul- 
turalists. 

i 

■** 

26 

15 

35 

Sailab 

G 

4 ' 

6 

Barani ... ... 

68 

• 81 ^ 

59 


Prom the statement it will be seen that the better class of 
land is, as a rule,' mortgaged, as only 59 jxer cent, of the land 
mortgaged to non-agriculturalists is hdrdni, as compared with 68 
and 81 per cent, to agriculturalists. As regards the ' mortgage 
money, it is found that the average price per acre to non-agri- 
cultui’alists is Bs. 35, and to agricultui’alists Bs, 31 and 34. 

It may be said that the prosjxerity and welfare of tlio' people 
has increased during the British rule, as is manifested by tho 
improvement in the dress and dwellings of the people ; in the 
tendency to use railways wherever opened ; in their increased 
expenditure in litigation, excise and stamps. Loans are . obtained 
with greater ease than- formerly omng to the enhanced 'value of 
landed property, and to the greater facility of collecting debts, 
though the interest on loans has 'nob fallen as might have*^been 
expected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION: 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE 
AND LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for caltivation and 
irrigation ; tlie rainfall is shown in Tables Nos. Ill and III A. 
and B., and the area under forests in Table No. XVIII. Statis- 
tics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further 
statistics are given under their various headings in the subse- 
quent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, tenants and 
rent have already been noticed in Chapter III, Section D. The 
following figures show the distribution of the area in 1801-92 ; — 



Tahsils. 


Specification of lanb. 

Gnjrat. 

Kharian. 

Pbalia. 

Totae. 

Total area in acres 

Forests ... ... 

Unoiiltnrable 

Culturable 

350,007 

2,824 

49,454 

22,430 

410.533 

23,069 

78,151 

47,207 

459.371 

27,612 

38,149 

132,875 

1,220,510 

55,505 

165,754 

202,518 

Cultivated — 

j 




Irrigated ... ... ... 

Flooded 

Dry ... •.. ... ... 

73,384 

28,848 

171,661 

10,670 

8,094 

241,341 

128,315 

17,933 

114,487 

214,369 

54,875 

527,489 

Total 

275,893 

260,103 

260,735 

796,733 


The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is 
distributed throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. Ill, III A. 
and III B. An agricultural view of the year is as follows, 
and from it may be gathered the farmer’s idea of seasonable 
weather ; — 

Months. 

Baisakh {April) Spring crops are cut in this month ; healthy, 
cool nights, warm days. 

Jeth {May) Heat of value for drying grain. Eain injurious 
to crops. Hot and healthy. If cold, then 
unhealthy. 

Harh {June) Up to 16th as above. Rain after 15th good, called 
phal jhalla. If no rain, prospects bad for the 
year’s crops. Land is prepared for autumn 
crops. 
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Chapter IV, A. Months. 

Agriculture, Ar- Sawan {July) Very hot. Eain every second or third day. 
boriculture and 

Live-stock. Bhadron I£ no rain, then the autumn crops will fail, 

and the preparation of the land for the spring 
sowings will be stopped. No grazing rscnrcity 
may be anticipated ; this month unhealthy. 

Asau] {Sept.) Healthy month. Eains in full force ; weather 
cooler. Land being prepared for spring 
crops. 

Katak {October) Spring ci’ops being sown, autumn crops ripen, 
and are being cut. Rain very valuable. Pro- 
verb “ barseh Divdli jaiseli chouar waiseli lidli," 
L e., if it rains during the Divdli the idler, 
and the ploughman are equally well off. 


Maggar {November) The autumn crops are all got in j cold 
w'eather fairly begins. 


Poh( Deceviher) 
Magh {January) 


& 


{ 


All the grain and fodder stored by the 
villagers are consumed this month; no graz- 
ing; very cold* 


Phdgan {Vehruary) Cold and windy ; the fall of the leaf. Proverb 
“ Phdgan haihta, Glietra, Mya Tiarye bKdi ; 
main dya lmn,jhunj iu bonne lain ; i. e., 
says Phagan to Ohetar, what shall we do 
brother, I have swept all clear, now you re- 
store or reproduce ; or again “ Phdgan mdh 
phugendah btidhi theridi sdr lenda/' i. e., the 
Phagan winds reach old and weak. 


Chet {March) Spring welcome to man and beast; sowing 
of cotton, sugarcane, and melons begun 
for the autumn crops ; cutting of spring crops 
commences ; rain very useful. 


The occupations of the agriculturists are month by month, 
much as follows, and an insight is hereby obtained into village 
life and its almost incessant labour : — 

February {Mdgh) The land for both the autumn and nest'year’s 
spring crops , is broken up in this . month. 
The first of the month of Magh the women 
of the village don their newest clothes, 
the men go round on visits of congratulation 
• to all who may have had a son born to them 
during the last year, and the ploughs are all 
started. This day is called the lohi. The 
ploughs "work incessaiitly throughout the 
month. 
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Months. 

Marcli {Phdgan) The land ploughed in the preceding month is Chapter IV, A. 
again ploughed over once or twice in this •, . 

and cotton, tobacco, melons, cucumbers, water ■ffricultoe’and 
melons, onions, and other vegetables are sown Live-stock, 
and sugarcane is set. Seasons. 

April [Ghel) Crops sown in the previous month are weeded once 
or twice in this. 

Vegetables and tobacco are irrigated ; sarshaf, 
masur^ and gram crops ripen, and are cut. 

May {Baisdkh) The month is spent in cutting the corn, and the 
remainder of the spring harvest. 

June {Jeth) Is entirely occupied in threshing and winnowing, 
which operations are hurried on as quickly 
as possible for fear of storms. 

July (Bdrli) The grain crops have been got in by the middle 
of the month, when the tobacco crops are 
cut and buried in the ground for fifteen days. 

The cotton and cane are weeded once. 

August {Sdnwan) From the 1st to the 15th, rice, Indian corn, 
hdjrajowdr, and other autumn crops are sown, 
after the 15th any land destined for spring 
crops is ploughed once, or twice, and then 
the rice and millet crops are weeded, talai, 
karna, and the autumn crops, godi karnf the 
difi^erence being that in rice crops all the 
weeding must be done by the hand, under 
water. 

Sept. {Bhddron) Up to the middle of the month the weeding of 
the kharif crops continues in the afternoons, 
the weeds forming forage for the cattle. The 
mornings are spent in ploughing. In the 
latter half of the month the ground is plough- 
ed, and the following crops are sown : sarshaf, 
gram, tdrdmira, carrots, turnips. 

October {Asauj) The autumn crops which are ripening have now 
to be watched, and the land which has 
been left for barley, masur and linseed is 
ploughed over two or three times, after which 
those crops are sown. Land is also prepared 
for the next year’s spring’ crops for corn, 
cotton and cane. Cotton-picking begins ; the 
women perform this, being accompanied 
by the female village servants connected with 
them, who receive one-fourth of their pick- 
ings as wages. 
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Months. 

November {Kdtah) Is occupied entirely in sowing corn and cutt- 
ing tbe autumn crops. 

December {Ifaggar) Tbe tbresbing and winnowing of tbe autumn 
crops, Indian corn, bajra, mash, jowdr, go on 
tbrongbout tbe month, and towards tbe end 
tbe cane-mills or presses are set up and put 
in order. 


January ( Poh) Tbe cane-mills work this montli. Barley and 
wheat are irrigated. In tbe rain tracts where 
neither cane is grown nor wells exist, tbe 
zamindars occupy themselves in manuring 
tbe fields. 

Popular proverts. Below are given tbe most common proverbial expressions 
relating to husbandry in use among tbe people. 

1. Hundi sab sachagian. 

■\Vaincli sab boian. 

Wives of the well-to-do, all are wise land which is plough- 
ed will produce crop. 

Explanation. — Persons become rich owing to tbe frugality 
of their wives, so land produces a crop if it be properly tilled, 

2. Titar khambi badli, ran malai kha, 

Wub wase, -svub njre, doon kbata na ja. 

When clouds resemble partridge’s feathers, when women 
eat cream ; such clouds will bring rain, such women will give 
trouble ; of tbe truth of these sayings there is no doubt. 

3. Wase Chetar, na mowo ghar, na mewc khetar. 

If it rains in Chetar, neither houses nor fields will hold the 
crop. 

Explanation. — Rain in this month gives a bumper crop. 

4. Fagan iarian lagan, kangan wagan. 

Karsan Khatriun niin thagan. 

If rain begins in Pagan ; floods begin to flow, cultivators 
will tire the money-lenders. 

Explanation. — If it rains in Pagan, crops are expected to 
be so good that money-lenders willingly advance money to 
all who ask. 

5. Rail Tallin, gab gaban. 

When the road is deserted, the threshing floor is the 
busy spot. 

Explanation. — The hottest and driest weather is the best 
for threshing, 

C. San Einb to ek sobagab. 

A hundred ploughings then one rolling. 

7. Sab'kalan bet balan. 

All machines are inferior to ploughs. 

8. Niwan zamfnon, nncbe eakon, Jad kad nafa. 

Portnne smiles on low-lying Isnd and on high descent. - 
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Explanation. — Owners of low-lying land and descendants Chapter IV, A. 
of the high-born are usually prosperous. Agricrdture Ar 

9. Maire di karir, hath, wich tind, mohde hr. horiculture, and 

The owner of dry (maira) land carries a bowl in his hand Ifive-stock. 

and rags on his back {i.e., is a beggar*). Popular proverbs. 

10. Sawan harsi, pal jhalle, 

Bhadon de din char. 

Asu dhdnde mengla, hhuli phire gowar, 

DaTve bane rah de, munh murakh de mar. 

In Sawan continued rain is necessary, in Bhadon four days 
are sufficient (i.e. every 7 days) ; persons who are foolish look 
for rain in Asu, they know not what is best, they causelessly 
petition Providence, and should be beaten on the face. 

11. Sawan minh ne wasia 
Bhfidon pai kahar, 

Jis ghar bal na khedia 
Ainwen gai sahar. 

If it does not rain in Sawan, in Bhadon distress increases : 
thus the days drag on, as in a house in which there is no child. 

12. Har tae, Sawan lae. 

A hot Har makes a good Sawan. 

13. Jat te minh bare sainsar, 

Jaton sanda kita, badshah kbeden shikar, 

Jatonmion bahra, kul parja tuteahdr. 

Pain and Jat are each a power, when the Jat works, 
the ruler hunts ; without Jats and rain, every one is in want. 

14. Daghe apne te hali tadr, 

Zamin khuda karandai tiwen taur. 

With one’s own oxen and a hired ploughman, the land gets 
somehow ploughed. 

Explanation. — The hired man’s desire is to complete his 
task as soon as possible, without pity for his cattle or interest 
in his labor. 

15. Dagar gad te mulhar pa, 

Aishen karda ghar nun ja. 

Sow the wheat and give manure ; having done this go 
home. 

Explanation. — Nothing further is necessary to ensure a 
crop. 

16. Mundon wad te niki gah, 

Godi dah ke minda ja. 

Eeap the corn close to the ground, spread it thin on the 
threshing-floor, rest a while, then measure the corn. 

Explanation. — If you follow these directions you will get 
the best results. 

17. Hal khuh wage nahin. 

Te gade nun ararawe. 

If the ox will not work in the well or plough, he wishes for 
the cart. 
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Chapter IV, A- Explanation. — ^I£ the ox is not content with light worlcj 

•• Thi A plough^ he must be wanting something 

horicStS4’4d s“ch as the cart. 

Live-stock. xnare, jau chtige toi’unga, 

Popular proverbs. Kod kod chna mare, mal baifche sapanga. 

Overworked the ox dies, the hor.se eats the barley ; dig- 
ging and digging rats die, snakes occupy the holes. 

Explanation. — Those who labor not, reap the advantage 
of other’s labors. 

19. Data kal parkhio, deona Pagan mail ; 

Tadhi nar parkhio jan dban pale nae. 

The rest for a liberal man is a famine ; the test for a cow 
is the month of Fagan ; the test for a woman is when there is 
no money in the house. 

20. More cbngo te cbekor awe, 

Wacbha moia dudh de bawe. 

The cow which first goes out to graze and which last 
re turns, her calf will die from want of milk, 

21. Je tlin paen nora nianab, 

Haton ivicb nabfn dudb dobna ; 
jai tun karenbari parcbol, 
bdnda bane kur de kol. 

If you simply tie a cow’s leg with a rope, it will give no 
milk j if you persevere it will break the pail. 

Explanation. — When a cow is milked, it should have food 
in front of it. 

22. Kar mazduri kba cburi. 

Do work and eat dainties. 

23. Dbol rat te kba bbat. 

Expend blood (work hardly) and eat rice. 

24. Kam kbarcb bala nasbin. 

One who spends little takes a high seat. 

25. Mal gam te raiat Ardfn. 

The best property is a cow ; the best tenant is an Avain. 

26. Je dena bowe sbah da te til waribald gad. 

If you are in debt to the money-lender sow til. 

Explanation. — Debts are paid in kind, and the produce of til 
is greatest. 

27. Satb tnalhar, satdrab pdni = 

Cbma Jabre kandl mdni. 

With seven rnanurings and seventeen wateiungs^ china will 
return a mani on a kanal. 

28. Saten sfwin gajra, sau aiwfn kamdd. 

Seven ploughings for carrots, one hundred for cane. 

29. Do tapnsi kangni, karo karo kapas, 

Def di bukul mar ko maki wichbon ja. 
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Sow kdngni at a distance of two frog’s leaps ) cotton at a 
distance of two paces ; viahlci at such a distance that a man 
with blanket on his shoulders will not touch the plants when 
they grow up. 

30. Bajra jethii, putar pleta. 

Bfl/ra. sown in Jeth and a first-born son are the best. 

No ploughing is- ever done in January or Jeth, which are 
considered unlucky months, although it continues pretty 
nearly without intermission during the other ten. Wheat is 
never cut, if it can be avoided, before the Baisakh festival, and 
barley only to a sufficient extent to furnish food for the poorer 
cultivators. 

The area is divided into four zones of fertility : I, the sub- 
nJontane j II, the dorsal or high central plateau ; III, the low- 
lands j IV, the alluvial the V being a combination of III and IV, 
low-lands sometimes fiooded. But the natural conditions of the 
larger portion of the two first are changed by what may be called 
the principal features of the district, the Pabbi hills and the 
Bhimber torrent, which latter operates most powei-fully upon III 
and V. The 1st or sxibmontane tracts, east of the Bhimbar, form 
part of the natural slope from the base of the lowest range of the 
Himalayas ; flat or undulating plateaus of dry sandy soil, intersect- 
ed by four or five nalds or hill torrents, which, rising in the 
southern water-shed of this range, are fed by the rainfall of but 
a small area, and, running through this tract in deep channels 
with a southerly direction parallel to the Bhimbar, merely drain it, 
and confer no benefit until, passing through the I and II zones, 
they reach the III or low-lands, which they occasionally fertilize, 
but often affect injuriously. The Bhimbar alone rises beyond 
the low near range of hills, through which it bursts, draining a 
large area in Jammu territory and several small valleys. Com- 
ing down periodically during the rainy seasons, it moistens the 
low-lands on its banks and passes on, like the small torrents, to 
fertilize a portion of the III zone. But across the head of the 
submontane tract, west of the Bhimbar, nature has thrown up 'the 
Pabbi range of low volcanic hills. They arrest all drainage from 
the Himalayas, all percolation from the Jhelam, and render 
these tracts and the II zone, or high central plateau adjoining 
them, entirely dependent upon the rainfall within the district. 
The II or dorsal and central tract is of a stronger and better soil; 
that portion lying nearest the submontane, being like the latter, 
devoid of water and so inescapable of irrigation, but receiving 
some moisture by the overflow of rainfall from them. This over- 
flow, however, always taking a southerly direction, has crossed 
the district into the low-lands just at the head of the high table 
land of the hdrj which, with its strong rich soil, is thus made 
entirely dependent upon its wells (from 60 to 80 feet deep) 
supplemented by a rainfall which has gradually diminished as 
the distance from the hills has increased. The III zone consists 
of low-lands, a belt of almost uniform breadth running the 
length of the district between the generally-defined banks of the^ 
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Zones of fertility. 


Submontane zone. 


Central zone. 


Lo-n-land zona. 
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central tract, from wbicli it receives any overflow of superfluous 
rain, and tlie alluvial land along the banks of the Checab. The 
soil of this tract, generally a good loam, appears gradually to 
deteriorate as it runs south-west, where it loses any advantage 
from the effect of the hill ton-ents, which flood and fertilize the 
upper portion in the Gujrat tahsil. All this tract is highly cul- 
tivated and carefully irrigated by wells. Between these low- 
lands and the Chenab river, and also along the edge of the 
Jhelam, run the alluvial tracts forming the IV zone ; moistened, 
by percolation from these rivers, -with wells of a depth never 
greater than 20 feet, they enjoy great facilities for agriculture in 
the driest seasons ; some compensation for the varying fortunes 
which are borne down these unmanageable silt-bearing streams 
sometimes to make, sometimes to mar. The V zone, a combin- 
ation of III and IV, consists of low-lands through or over w’-hich 
the Bhimbar torrent periodically flows. 

The tables on pages 112 and 114 show the soil and irrigation 
areas as ascertained at settlement measurements, 1866-67. The 
soils were classed as (1) well-irrigated or chdld ; (2) flooded 
or saildb ; (3) dependent upon rain or hirdni — {a) manured or 
gora, (b) clayey or rohi; (c) loam or doshdhi; {d) sandy or maira. 
At settlement 1891-92 the only classification of soils made 
was according to the presence or absence of irrigation. The 
figures by assessment circles for 1891-92 are shown on pagell4. 
It is doubtful whether the classification of chalii and saildh, of 
even of cultivation, at each period was alike.- In 1891-92 all 
land irrigated regularly from a well was classed as chcihi, and 
all land which regulaily received flood water was classed as 
saildb. The guides to the limit of the clidhi area were the small 
channels by which water is distributed, all land served by such 
channels was entered as chdhi, and also any land which from 
other indications appeared to be thus advantaged. All land 
which had not borne a crop within four successive harvests was 
entered as hangar, otherwise it was entered as cultivated : — 


* Statement showing the acreage of soils ^Settlement of 1867). 


Parganah. 

Name of Circle. 


Classified by 

SOILS. 


Jlanured 

{Gora). 

Clay 

(Rohi). 

Loam 

(Do. 

slidhi). 

Sandy 

(Maira). 

Total. 


r 

Chhatnl) 

1,225 

4,771 

6,577 

2,308 

14,881 



Ni-anda 

1,491 

1,747 

4 775 

4,413 

12,426 



Befc 

2,232 

2.509 

7,163 

6,989 

38,893 

-t: 


Jatatar ... - 

G,09r 

5,615 

19,699 

20,735 

52,146 

»-5 


Bhimbar ... ... ... 

1,575 

4,641 

9,019 

6,550 

21,785 

CD 


Darjde Darj^a 

461 

669 

S,S81 

6,810 

10,821 



Bulandi ... 

3,044 

1,630 

13,285 

41,223 

59,182 


L 

Palalii 

3,102 

1,798 

11,464 

34,405 

50,859 



Total 

19,317 

23,380 

75,863 

122,433 

240,993 
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Statement showing the acreage of soils (^Settlement 0 / 1867) — concld. 


A 

rt 

0 

c3 

tc 

rt 

Name of Circle. 


Classified by 

SOILS. 


Manured 

(fiora). 

Clay 

(Rohi). 

Loam 

(Do- 

shdhi). 

Sandy 

(Maira). 

Total. 


r 

Bet Jbelam 

1,165 

340 

2,304 

9,393 

13,202 



Hithai- Pabbi 

2,958 

11,748 

19,962 

18,016 

52,684 



Maira 

1,612 

3,185 

14,403 

18,629 

37,829 

s-i 


Bhimbar ... 

1,937 

2,742 

4,564 

16,111 

25,354 



Par Pabbi... 

2,797 

1 

1,171 

16,119 

20,088 

vS 


Balandi ... 

3,366 

132 

2,188 

26,093 

31,779 


L 

Urar Pabbi 

910 

775 

1,947 

6,754 

10,386 



Total 

14,745 

18,923 

46,539 

111,115 

191,322 


r 

Bet 1st, Jukaliau 

2,203 

876 

5,168 

2,386 

10,633 



Bet Jbelam ... ... 

2,870 

945 

7,440 

4,253 

15,508 



Bhimbar ... 

800 

974 

2,938 

881 

5,593 

< 


Bet 2nd, Qadirabad 

1,131 

944 

3,378 

4,419 

9,872 



Pakheri ... ... ... 

5,266 

1,456 

5,682 

11,686 

24,089 



Hithac 

2,594 

671 

3,946 

9,120 

16,331 



Nakka 

2.310 

1,366 

7,423 

9,293 

20,392 



Bar 

3,396 

3,168 

8,828 

11,721 

27.113 


L 

Akiivala 

4,129 

854 

8,773 

10,814 

24,570 



Total 

24,699 

111,254 

53,576 

64,572 

154,101 



Grand* Total 

58,761 

63,557 

175,978 

298,120 

586,416 


Statement showing the acreage of soils (Settlement of 1867). 


Parganab. 

Name of Circle. 

Classified accoedinq to water-sdpplt. 

Irrigated 

(Chdhi). 

Flooded 

(Saildhi). 

Dry 

(Bdrdni). 

Total. 

f 

Chhamb ... 

8,105 

2,390 

4,386 

14,881 


Nidnda 

5,386 

837 

6,203 

12,426 

1 

Bet ... ... 

8,065 

8,325 

2,503 

18,893 


Jatatar 

19,332 

6,450 

26,364 

62,146 

0 I 

Bhimbar ... ... 

10,890 

5,026 

5,869 

21,785 

cs 

Dande Darya ... 

267 

4,175 

6,379 

10,821 


Bulandi ... 

3,035 

3,165 

52,982 

59,182 

L 

Palahi 

1,835 

2,523 

46,501 

50,859 


Total J., 

• 56,915 

32,891 

151,187 

240,993 

r 

Bet Jbelam 

212 

3,863 

9,127 

13,202 


Hetbar Pabbi 

715 

... 

51,969 

52,684 


Maira 

3,143 

62 

34,624 

37,829 

5-! 

Bhimbar ... 

1,761 

2,301 

21,292 

25,354 

S 1 

Par Pabbi... 

106 

876 

. 19,106 

20,088 

M 1 

Bulandi' ... 

427 

103 

31,249 

31,779 

1 

Urar Pabbi 

84 

' 1 

10,351 

10,386 


Total 

6,398 

7,206 

177,718 

191,322 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock, 

Soils. 


Statement showing the acreage of soils {Settlement of 1867) — concld. 


4 

p 

c3 

Ph 

Name of Circle. 

Classified according to water-supply. 

Irrigated 

{ChdhiJ. 

Flooded 

(Saildhi), 

pry 

fBardni). 

Total, 



Beb Isb, Jnkdliiiti 

7,817 

1,673 

1,143 

10,633 



Bee Jlielam 

7,0G3 

5,201 

3,244 

15,508 



Bhimbar ... 

5,190 

48 

355 

6,593 

M 


Beb 2nd, Qadirabad 

4,910 

4,200 

762 

9,872 



Pakheri 

20,103 

98 

3,888 

24,089 

Mi 


Hibbar 

11,676 

108 

4,547 

16,331 



Nakka 

11,477 

12 

8,903 

20,392 



Bar 

13.618 

95 

13,500 

27,113 



Akiwalab ... ... 

20,823 

146 

3,601 

24,570 



Total 

102,577 

11,581 

39,943 

154,101 



Grand Total ... 

165,890 

51,678 

368,848 

586,416 


Statement showing acreage of soils {Settlement 1891*92). 





Classified according to water-supply. 

Tabsil. 

Circle. 


Chabi 

Sailab. 

Bdrdni. 

Total. 

»• 

Hibbar ... 

• •• 

27,314 

10,808 

10,177 

48,299 

Gdorat 

Jatatar ... 

• •• 

40,039 

8,011 

40,017 

88,067 

1 

L 

Balandi 

• •• 

8,031 

10,029 

121,467 

139,527 


Total 


75,384 

28,848 

171,661 

275,893 

1 

Bet Jbelam 

• •t 

282 

6,904 

' 

12,976 

20,162 

Shauian ...1 

Pabbi ... 


307 

202 

47,159 

47,668 

1 

Maira ... 

• •t 

10,081 

. 

988 

181,206 

192,275 


Total 


10,670 

8,094 

241,341 

260,105 

r 

Beb Jbelam 


8,871 

\ 6,854 

105 

5,411 

21,136 

1 

Phalia 

1 

Bar 


32,495 

74,506 

100,106 

Hibbar ... 


71,907 

88 

31,578 

103,573 

L 

Bet' Cbonab 

• 4* 

15,042 

10,886 

2,992 

28,920 


Total 

• 44 

128,315 

17,933 

114,487 

260,735 


Grand Total 


214,369 

54,875 

527,489 

796,733 


▼ 
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As compared with, settlement figures of 1867-68 the figures 
given below show what changes had occurred in 1891-92. The 
figui’es represent percentage of total cultivated area. — 


TahsU. 

Year. 

Ghdhi. 

Saildh. 

Bdrdni. 

Gujrat ... 

j 1867-68 

23 

14 

63 

\ 1891-92 

28 

12 

60 

Kharian ... 

J 1867-68 
\ 1891-92 

3 

4 

4 

3 

93 

93 

Phalia 

5 1867-68 

1 1891-92 

67 

49 

7 

8 

26 

43 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Soils. 


The following figures show the number of wells existing irrigation in 
in the district with certain statistics regarding them for 
1867-68 


'3 

Depth to 

WATER 

IN FEET. 

Cost in 

ROPEES. 

Bullocks per , 

WHEEL OR BUCKET. 

1 

i 

Acres irri- 
gated PER 

WHEEL OR 

BUCKET. 








C3 










S) 


, 

o 

pO 

Prom 

To 

llasonry. 

Without 

Number 

Cost in 

CfH 

O 

Sorins: 

S 

B 




maBonry. 

of pairs. 

rupees. 

•4^ 



a 









a 





• 



O 


<3 

5,363 


20 

300 

5 

4 

240 

35 

18 

12 

2,072 

20 

40 

350 

... 

5 

350 

40 

20 

15 

531 

30 

40 

400 

... 

5 

1 

450 

50 

24 

16 


Of these wells 108 were unbricked. The Persian wheel is 
always used. The wells under 20 feet deep are found only 
close to the rivers, and the depth increases with the distance 
from the stream. 


The figures for 1891-92, are given below : — 

Number of wells, Total well Average well 

area in acres. area in acres. 

8,697 214,369 24 

It is doubtful how far a comparison between these two sets 
of figures is correct, since in 1891-92 all wells capable of being 
worked are entered, but it is probable that in 1867-68 only 
those wells were entered, which were found to be actually work- 
ing. The percentage of increase both in wells and in chahi area 
for 1891-92 on 1867-68 is shown for tahsils below : — 

Percentage of increase. 

No. of wells. Chdhi area. 


Gujrat 

*.« 


• •• 

15 

37 

Phalia 

«.« 

• ** 

• •• 

24 

27 

Kharian ... 



• •• 

75 

59 


A calculation of the profits of an average well is made by Profits of an aver. 
Colonel Waterfield as follows. The difference between the pro- age well, 
duce of the 20 acres unirrigated, Rs. 112-4-0, and of the same l|nd 


Irrigation in 
1891-92. 
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Chapter IV, A- under well irrigation, Es. 198-4-0, is shown to be Es. 86 per 
— ■ _ annum. The cost of working it is shown to be Es. 55, leaving. 

horicSture’and" owner, of which Government takes its share. But 

Live-stock. expense of wells differ of course very greatly, In 

Profits of .nn aver- ^ Es. . 500 or Es. 600, whilst the cattle 

age veil. ' ' required must be strong buffaloes, and the rope itself, 140 cubits 
or 210 feet long, is generally made of the pathali or palm leaf 
brought from Kala Bdgh and Sohan Suketar, in the Shahpur 
district, and from the Kular Kahar hill, in the Jhelam district j 
the rope does not last more than a month.; 12 a’re'used in the 
year, which, at Es. 2-8-0 per rope, amounts to Es. 30. 

Agricnlturnl im- Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts and 
plements and appli- ploughs in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1891-92. 

The implements and. other farm stock required by a peasant 
cultivator are detailed in the statement below, which also gives 
the price of each item at the present day in comparison with 
those of Sikh times. It will be seen that, including a sugar- 
mill and a cart, the farm stock of a cultivator is estimated to . 
cost him in round numbers Es. 100. To this should be added 
the cost of bullocks, the number of which will of course vary 
with. the nature of the holding and its capacity for iri’igation. ' 


Detail of agricultural implements^ with statement of cost price. 


Vernacular name. 

English. 

Cost 

In Sikh - 
times. 

PRICE. 

Present. 



Rs. 

A. 

p 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Eal ... ... 

Plough 

1 

13 

c 

2 

5 

6 

Panj&li.., 

Yoke 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Tarat 

Whip 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

mu 

,Seed drill 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Sohdga ... 

Clod-crusher ... ... 

1 

7 

6 

2 

2 

,0 

Maira ... 

Clod (small) ... ... 

0 

13 

6. 

1 

2 

0 

Belna ... 

Sugar-mill ... 

40 

15 

9 

56 

7 

0 

Qurhdl ... 

Oil-press 

3 

4 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Jhandra 

Rake for, raising np ridges of earth 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Paliori ... 

Eand-sornper; worked by two men 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Knhi ... ... 

Spade ... ' ... 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

6 

Khurpa ... 

Hand-hoe 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

,0 

Eulhdri,,, 

Axe ... ' ... 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

6 

Edtri 

Reaping-hook 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

Manna ... 

Raised stage for watching crops 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Bdnguh ... 

Pitch-fork 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Trenqli ... 

tat ••• 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Phallah 

The sledge, or harrow dragged 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 


by bullocks over the corn when 








threshing. 







Ohoba ... 

Crowbar' ... 

0 

4 

•0 

0 

4 

0 

^Chhaj 

Winnowing sieve 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Qadda 

Cart 

19 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


Total ... 

12 

10 

9 

97 

8' 

6 
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The manured area, as ifc stood at the survey of the settle- Chapter IV, A. 

ment of 18(17-68, has been given in a former paragraph and no , 

later details of this area ai’eavailable. On these figures Captain 
Waterfield remarked that it had increased very little since the Live-stock, 
first regular settlement, but he also added that : — “ Tlie return manure and rota, 
'^cannot be altogether depended upon, and may be said to tion of crops, 
“represent only that land which from its proximity to the 
“ villages is invariably manured, and nob that which receives an 
“ occasional dressing. Many Gujar villages still seem to use 
“ this valuable commodity only to enlarge the mound on which 
“ their liouses are clustered; they maintain that it does not suit 

“ this soil Much manure is also consumed 

“ as fuel.” 

The following description of the use of manure and the . 
system of rotation of crops as practised in the district was 
furnished for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 246 ff) : — 


“ Percentage of cultivated area which ia manured : — 



Con- 

Ocoa- 

Not 

manur- 

ed. 


Percentage of 


stantly 
tnauar- 
ed. 1 

eioually | 
manur- 
ed. 

Total. 

previous column, 
which hears two 
or more crops. 

Irrigated land 

20 

14 

66 

100 

2 

Unirrigated „ 

15 

5 

80 

100 

... 


“ The quantity commonly used is from 100 to 160 raaunds of manure to one 
acre previous to ploughing for sowing. 

“ The rotation of crops is as follows : — 

“ After wheat and harley cut in a green state for fodder is removed, the 
land is sown with crops other than food grains, such as sugarcane, tobacco, melon, 

&c. ; hut after the above crops, removed in maturity, jowdr, bdjra, malcki, and moth 
are sown. The extent to which unmanured lands are helped by rests or repeated 
ploughing is that the produce is thus increased by one-half. Irrigated lands .are 
once watered previous to sowing, then manured and ploughed three or four 
times, and when the seed germinates, watered and weeded, and the unirrigated 
land is only ploughed and the seed sown broadcast. It is occasionally left fallow, 
such as every fourth or fifth year.” 

Table No. XX sliows tbe areas under the principal agricul- Principal staples, 
tural staples, as well as the percentage which each crop bears 
to the total harvested area for periods of five years. Wheat 
barley, gram are the main crops of the rabi harvest, and bdjra 
joweir, maize, cotton, moth, . and rice the most important crops, 
with regard to area of the kharif harvest, though, others such 
as tobacco, sugarcane and vegetables are important from their 
value. The proportion of crops grown in rabi is rather greater 
than that of those grown in kharif, but with such a large area 
entirely dependent on the rainfall, the proportion depends to a 
large extent on the seasons. The percentage of crops harvest- 
ed in rabi was for the three years ending 1891-92 55, 60 and 
67, the high percentage in the last year being dne to failure 
of' summer rains over a large portion of the district. 
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Wheat is by far the most important crop in every respect, 
the area under it being over 40 per cent, of the total harvested 
area. Pour kinds of wheat are grown, they are known as 
ddgar, surk, ghoni, and angothi. JDdgar is known by its long 
black beard, its large ear, and by the length of its straw. It 
is grown chiefly on land which is flooded or irrigated, but not 
to any great extent, as its grain is not so valuable as that of 
the other kinds. The grain, however, is longer and bigger, 
and the amount of straw produced to the acre is greater than 
of the other kinds. The description of wheat more generally 
cultivated throughout the district is siirk. Though -smaller 
than the dagar, the grain weighs heavy, and is generally most 
liked. This description is largely exported, that grown on the 
bdrdni lands in Bulandi circle of Tahsi'l ' Gujrat fetching the 
best price. The ear of the ghoni has no beard, otherwise the 
plant cannot be distinguished from the surk ; its grain is how- 
ever rather smaller. This kind is grown chiefly in Jatatar 
circle, and to a very small extent throughout the district. 
The wheat known as angothi is but little grown, it resembles 
the ghoni in appearance but the grain is almost round and 
very similar in appearance to jowdr. 

Two kinds of barley are grown, they are locally known 
as mamidi and paighambri. The foi'mer is most preferred, as 
its outturn is greater and its size is larger. 'J’he best barley 
is grown on sandy saildb lauds, but the grain is also grown to 
some extent as a second crop, especially after rice.. Barley 
is also grown on land which being reserved for wheat, was, 
owing to want of rain, or insuflScient preparation of the soil 
at sowing time, considered unfit for wheat, for this reason the 
area under this crop is liable to considerable fluctuations. 

Gram is cultivated in all parts of the district, though not 
on the best lands. It is generally to be found on the light 
sandy soils of the upper portion of the district, or in the heavy 
clay lands at the foot of the Pabbi. The outturn of an acre of 
this crop varies enormously ; floods and frosts damage it, and . 
fields of it are liable to get blighted and to wither up without 
apparent cause, but if the plant gets well rooted, it is able to 
stand considerable drought. 

Bajra is grown throughout the district, but least on lands 
liable to flood, or having a clay soil. The finest bdjra is gener- 
ally to be seen on the terraced fields at the foot of the Pabbi, 
but in a year of good rains, the bajra of the ■ bar cannot be 
surpassed, either in size or luxuriance. It is also grown in 
small patches near villages in Gujrat tahsil on land highly 
manured and irrigated, there the plants attain great size, but 
the grain is not so good as that grown on rain lands, 

Jowdr prefers a rather stiffer soil to bdjra •, it is grown 
throughout the district, but except in the central portion of the 
Doab, is more generally grown for fodder. When grown for 
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grain, the seed is selected and sown thin ; when grown for 
fodder, or as chari, it is sown thick and cut before the grain 
matures. In parts of Gujrat tahsil the young /owdr plant is 
often eaten by the people in the same way as sugarcane. 


Chapter IV A. 


Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Iiive-stock. 


Maize is cultivated on the better description of soil, it re- Maize, 
quires manured land, and a heavy rainfall, but floodiug is liable 
to kill the plants. 'The advantage of this crop is, that it occu- 
pies the ground for a very short time, and usually gives a good 
return j it is cut early and this enables the land to be prepared 
for a rabi crop. There are two kinds of maize, one of a reddish 
colour which is grown in the river villages of Kharian, the other 
of a white colour grown in the rest of the district. 

The area of cotton cultivation depends to a great extent Cotton 
on the rain which falls in April and May. If during these 
months, there is one good fall, cotton is sqwn to a large extent 
on the har and maira lands of Phalia and Kharian. But the 
crop is precarious, as the plants have to survive through the 
hot weather until the rains come. If they successfully live 
through this period, the outturn on these hdrdni lands is gener- 
ally very good. It is doubtful whether the agricultural 
returns show the full extent of cotton sowings, as if the first 
sowings fail, the land can always be utilized for hdjrd or jowdr 
in the same harvest. In the southern part of Phdlia and in 
Gujrat tahsil, cotton is generally grown on well lands where 
there is less uncertainty. The best cotton is probably grown 
on the well lands of Bet Jhelam circle of Phalia. There are 
two descriptions, which are not distinguished by separate 
names : that most commonly grown has a yellow flower, the 
other has a purple flower and its pods are rather larger. It 
seems probable that there is no real difference between the 
two, and that the purple flower variety is only the result of 
better cultivation. Most of the cotton grown is used locally 
for manufacture of cloth, and the seeds are given, mixed with 
other food, to cattle. 


There are two kinds of moth, white and black. The plant Moth, 
thrives best on a sandy soil and is usually grown mixed with 
hdjra. It is used as fodder, both when it is cut green, and also 
after the corn has been threshed. 


Bice is grown on the stiff clay lands of GujrSt and Phalia ; Kice. 
it is only grown extensively in places where its cultivation is 
assisted by flood water. But even in places where flood water 
does not reach a small plot is usually found attached to almost 
every well if the soil be suitable. 

The principal markets are Maghowal and Jhioranwali. 

Three kinds ’ are grown, red munji, white munji, and dhdn. 

The red munji is the best, it is considered most delicate and 
is chiefly grown in the western part of Tahsil Gujrat ; white 
munji is most generally grown, but it is considered rather in- 
ferior to the red. Dhdn is grown on the saildlj lands of the 
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Jhelam, but is considered inferior as it lias a bad red color. 
The rice crop is tlirougbout the district very uncertain^ large 
failures constantly occur owing to a long break in the rain Sj 
or to floods being too long deferred, and it is liable to much 
damage from windy weather when the grain is ripe and ready 
to cut. 

The tobacco grown is of two kinds, ballclii with small leaves, 
and desi with leaves long and broad. The halklii variety is 
considered inferior, and is little cultivated. Tobacco is grown 
almost entirely on well lands whicli have been ' much manured, 
it is only grown for home consumption. 

Sugar cane for eating (ponah) is of two kinds — the Saharan- 
puri and the Jallandri. The Saharanpuri is the larger, but 
is not so delicate, and so is little grown. The Jallandri was 
first introduced froip Sialkot soon after annexation ; it is ■ eaten 
in the raw state, and is not manufactured, and is grown only 
in the neighbourhood of towns. There are three varieties of the 
ordinaiy cane grown in the district: (1) Dhaulu, which is the 
best, is most commonly grown, and gitr of good quality is made ' 
from it. The best kind is grown in the bet tracts of the Gujrat 
and Phalia tahsils ; that grown on doslidhi land is sweeter than 
that grown on clihamb land. (2) Treru is grown on saildb land, it is 
harder and less sweet than dhaulu. (3) Chinhhi is grown in zail 
Gangwal ; it is small and thin, and does not yield good pw. 
Much of the cane grown in the district, especially in the western 
part of Phalia tahsii, is very poor, and is most often used as fodder 
for cattle : sufficient g^ir is not produced for the requirements 
of the district, and a considerable amount is ■ annually imported. . 
The cultivation of cane is not popular, the crop requires too 
much water and attention, and occupies the land too long. The 
fibre of sugar-cane, which remains after the juice is expressed, 
is known as pachhi, aud is used for making ropes for the Persian 
wheel and for small mats {khere ) . 

Masur is generally grown on new saildb land, the land of 
Khojianwala is noted for it. Linseed is largely grown on the 
tiver lands of Tahsii Kharian ; in other parts it is grown generally 
as a border to wheat fields, and seldom in afield by itself. • Tdrd - , 
mirais grown on billy ground, and is usually tlie first' crop sown 
after the hill has been rendered fit for cultivation. It is entirely 
a bdrdni crop, and on the hills to the north of the Pabbi,it grows 
particularly well, and its grain is larger than , in other parts. 
Green tdrdmira is used a's fodder for camels and goats j oil is 
made from its seed, and the oil-cake is used as food for cattle. 
The sarson, or mustard, grown is of two kinds, black ajid tar- 
pahhi. The black sarson is a rabi crop and is grown all over 
the district to some extent, chiefly on light Mran'i lands. It is 
not, however, grown mixed with Vheat to'the same extent as in 
districts east of Lahore- The leaves of both kinds are used as 
fodder for cattle, and when green, are eaten.by - the zamindtirs 
as salad. Oil is made from the seed, and the refuse is given to 
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cattle, nihe farpaJchi species is a kLarif crop, and is usually- 
grown on well lands, entirely for fodder, it is seldom used for 
extracting oil, as the od is much inferior. 

Mash is grown mostly in the western and northern parts of 
the Gujrat tahsil, in the other tahsils it is grown to a very small 
extent. It is imported from Manawar in Jammu territory. 
Kangni and swdnJc are cultivated with crops of maizo on well 
irrigated lands, and come to maturity before the maize crop. 
The grains are used by Hindus as (plialohdr) food on occasions 
of fasting [barat). China is grown in both kharif and rabi 
harvests ; the crop comes to maturity in two months and a half 
from the time of sowing. Mandal or Mialodara is cultivated to a 
small extent on land irrigated from wells, and is chiefly eaten by 
the poorer classes. Til is grown in all tahsils. In Phalia bar 
whole fields are sown with it, but in the other tahsils it is more 
often found as a border to a field, like linseed, or mixed with 
other crops. The white variety is used for making comfits. 
Kasiomba or safflower is grown in wheat fields ; the flower is used 
for making a dye, and the leaves are given as fodder to cattle. 
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Poppy is grown to a very small extent, chiefly in the Bet Poppy aad kalaf. 
Jhelam circle, tahsil Phalia. Arorits purchase the standing 
crop from the cultivators and extract opium. Kalaf, or vasman, 
is grown in the neighbourhood of Kiladar, and is used for dyeing 
the beard and hair black ; indigo is not made from it. The 
halaf of Kiladar is famous, and is even valued at Lahore, where 
it finds a good market. 

A considerable area in this district was demarcated during Arboriculture and 
the proceedings of regular settlement as the property of forests. 
Government. These lands are known according to their posi- 
tion as rahhs or hdds, and are partly under the management of 
the Forest Department, and partly under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. The rahhs are mostly studded about the 
bar between Dingah and the Shahpur boundary, two are situated 
in the south-east of the district, and the largest, the Pabbi 
reserve, runs almost parallel to the Jhelam river, at a distance af 
about five miles from it. The bp.lds are alluvial lands on the banks 
of the Clienab and Jhelam, which were taken up by Government 
as being in excess of the requirements of the villages. Captain 
Mackenzie explains the principle upon which these rahhs were 
demarcated, and declared Government propei’ty, as follows 


“ Land, however, remained, ospecially towards the south, greatly out of pro- 
portion to the capabilities, numbers, and resources of the population. The bar 
people had their mainstay principally in cattle, not in agriculture. The conse- 
quence was the establishment of tirni. This tax was in force for most of the 
time of Raja Gulab Singh’s kardarship. The ildqa of Dingah, consisting of 
about 120 villages, was estimated to yield Rs. 10,000 tirni. This tax, however, 
was overlooked during our early assessments, and it would be neither politic nor 
just to revive it, for our subsequent policy involved the appropriation as Govern- 
ment raTili'- of all excessive waste, and of the remainder a considerable portion is 
being brought under tlie plough. The general rule when making such appropri- 
ation was to leave uncnltivated landin the proportion of 5 to 1 of cultivated ; and 
it has been wisely determined that until this large extent of culturable but 
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uncultivated land witbin tbe area of villages be brought consider.ably under the 
plough, those rahhs shall not, as a rule, be leased for purposes of cultivation. 
While, therefore, we justified the renunciation of (irm, no real hardship was felt 
by tbe village proprietors. I have said that cultivation is being increased, but 
it will dotibtless take a long time to bring all these uncnltivated tracts into culti- 
vation. This mncb, however, may be hoped for, and is, indeed, in some measure 
already achieved, that the people will soon depend upon the produce of their 
cultivation, and not upon their cattle, for subsistence. When we came to assess, 
only 36 per cent, of the total area was found to be cultivated. ” 

Most of the Phalia rakbs (the Mr ralchs) are entirely level, 
while the Pahbi is a low chain of hills, cut up with endless 
deep, and often precipitous ravines. Dhul and Mari rakhn are 
on the old high hank of the Chenab, and the latter, though 
level, is also intersected with ravines. The helds are generally 
hounded on one side at least by the river, while the other 
boundaries, as well a.s those of the ralths are "inllage lands. 
From their po.sition, they are liable to considerable variation 
in area from year to year from the action of the rivers. During 
the settlement of 1891-93 proposals were submitted in accord- 
ance with instructions of Government to constitute the helds on 
the Chenab “reserved forests.’^ The Pahbi reserve and the har 
rakhs had been gazetted reserved forests under the Forest Act 
in 1890. The helds on the Jhelam river have not been reserved, 
their area in most cases is very trifling, and owing to the limits 
of the villages being fixed, there is no probability that their 
area will increase by alluvion, in the same manner in which the 
Cheniib helds have grown. 

The chief tree vegetation of the hdr rahhs is the /and, kavir, 
dhaJc and malah ; while phuldi, with a sprinkling of leikdr, dhak 
and tahli are the common trees of the Pahbi ; and also of Dhul 
and Mari, where there is a larger proportion of Idlcar and tahli. 
The Jnnd produces a fruit called sangri, which is much eaten by 
the poorer classes. Dilla, the fruit of the karir, is sold in the 
bazar at 4 pies a sdr for the manufacture of pickles. The hdr 
rakhs are open and thinly wooded, while the Pahbi is simply 
dotted, here and there, with a bush, the remains of virgin 
forest. No attempt has been made to plant the hd,r rakhs-, but 
plantings of kikar chiefly have been annually made in the Pahbi 
unsuccessfully. Many of the helds contain a small plantation of 
tahli from sowings, and the trees have grown well showing that 
the soil is suited to the growth of this tree, but the area under 
trees is very small compared with the total area of the helds. 
No new sowings have 'been made in the helds for many years, 
probably because the income derived from the sale of grass is 
larger than could be hoped for from' the sale of wood. Tho 
forests are leased annually for grazing, -sometimes for only a 
few months of the year, and sometimes for the whole year ; in 
some cases they are retained under direct control, and a charge 
made ou all cattle grazing, in others the rakhs remain closed 
for the whole year. For the purpose of pasturage the rakhs 
and helds are much valued by the people j a large number of 
villages are dependent upon them for the support of surplus 
cattle, young stock., and milch-kine put. of milk; and, as long 
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ago as 1868, they used to let at from 6 to 8 annas an acre for Chapter IV, A. 

grazing purposes, notwithstanding that the greater number of . - — 

them are situated in the Phalia hdr. In the Ph.dlia tahsil there 

is often a mutual arrangement between the villages that when Live-stock. 

grass is scarce in the river villages, cattle are sent to the hdr Arboriculture and 

for grazing, and when grass is scarce in the hdr cattle are sent forests. 

to villages 'who have leased the beta grazing. The administration 

of the belds seems to leave something to be desired, as the held 

reserve is often situated in the midst of the village lands 

surrounded by cultivation, aud should the lease of such heLa be 

given to an outside contractor, as is often the case, there is always 

friction, resulting often in criminal charges. Again many of 

the helds are not separated by a definite boundary, one from the 

other, and being leased to separate parties the weaker party is 

sure to suffer. 

The following table shows the name and area of the princi- 
pal Government preserves 


Tabefl. 

Name of preserve. 

Area in , 
acres/ 

Under control 
of 

Gujrat 

Bela Bahlolpur 

53 

Forest. 


,, Kaulowala 

77 



„ Siyan 

42 

>1 


,, Kofcli Gohan 

72 



„ Sadhoki ... ... 

35 



„ Nath ... 

210 



„ Pindi Tatar ... 

248 



,, Mobla ... ... 

2 

Dy, Commr. 


,, Chak Gillan 

176 

Forest. 


„ Lauga 

170 

il 


Ghazi Chak ... .., 

5 



Rakh Mari 

998 



„ Dhul 

560 

J) 

Kharian 

Pabbi 

25,298 

Forest. 


Rakh Shah Kuli ... 

202 

Dy. Commr. 

Phalia 

Rakh Rasul 

898 

Forest. 


„ Chimmu ... 

3,007 



„ Gohar ... 

2,401 



„ Bukan 

1,680 



„ Baokhar 

601 



„ Bhiki ... 

3,806 



„ ,, Kadim 

1,830 



„ Sohawa Jadfd 

1,406 



„ Shahidanwala 

590 



,, Wasu ... ... 

1,106 



„ Minargarh 

800 



„ Tarauniawali ...• ... 

315 



„ Tibi Tarar 

207 



Bela Sadulahpnr ... ... 

284 



» Long 

372 
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Tabsil. 

Hame of Preserve. 

'Area in 
acres. 

Under control 
■ of 

F'hdlia -... 

Bela Kamoki 



105 

Porest. 


>3 

G'harki 



86 




Narang 

• • » 

• • • 

128 




Khoear 


• « • 

74 



it 

Musbtarka 



460 




Jnkalian 



1,013 




Thatta Alia 



578 




Hanmal 

• • » 


48 



ft 

Sahanpal 


• • • 

91 




Eandiali 


« t * 

257 




Kala Sbadian 

« » • 

• • » 

1,189 



)» 

Jago 

* • » 

• • ■ 

126 




Kildirabad 

» • • 


200 




Pariikpur 

• • • 


62 




Bari Hassan and Gahna 

» • » 

1,616 



Tl 

Cbbanni Magblan 

k t « 


478 

33 


Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle and stock in 
the district at ’ various periods. ■ The enumeration is made by 
patwaris, and the figures are probably less reliable than those 
of any other return. Few camels are kept in the district, 
though they are used in the cold weather to carry salt to 
Kashmir territory from the railway, but in the hot weather go 
away to Shahpur or to the hdr villages in which there is graz- 
ing. The number of asses is probably understated as they ai*e 
the most .general means of transport in the district. Sheep and 
goats are kept in Phalia and Kharian, and are particularly 
numerous in the villages in the south-west of Phalia. The 
closing of the reserved forests, including the Pabbi to goats aud 
camels, will probably in a few years considerably alSect the 
numbers. 

Sorcos. The people 'of the district are very fond of horses, and in 

Kharian most men of any substance keep mares for breeding. 
The breed is of average excellence, aud is yearly improving 
owing to the foreign blood introduced into the-country. Only the 
fillies as a rule are kept by the breeders, the colts being either 
bought up by dealers who go round the .country, or sold at the 
annual fairs. The people arc unable, they say, to keep the colts 
on account of their becoming troublesome, so that they cannot, 
like the fi.llies, be fed and tended by the women and children of 
the household.' 


Horss ana mule An annual horse show is held at Gujr^t during the last 
breeding operations, fortnight in March. Ps. 1,260 are sanctioned for distribution 
in prizes from Imperial Funds to animals from the Gujrab, 
Shilkot and Jhelam Districts, which are alone allowed to 
compete. In addition to the amount mentioned above a further 
sum is sanctioned from Provincial Funds for expenses connected 
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with tlie sliow^ and the Dish’ict Board usually makes a contri- Chapter IVi A. 

butiou towards the cost of amusements aud of extra prizes for . 

cattle. The show was' formerly held in Jhelam, but by reason Tjoriculturean^ 

of the falling-oli in entries in that district, Grujrat was fixed, Live-stock. 

both on account of its more central position, and on account of Horse and male 

the larger number of horses in the Gajrat District. The breeding operations. 

number of mares and horses, which appeared in the show 

during the last five years, the number of mares branded during 

these years, and the number of foals reported are shown 

below : — 


Tear. 

Horses attending 

Number of mares 

Number of fonls 

tlie sliow. 

branded. 

reported. 

1889 

800 

30 

120 

1890 

851 

35 

112 

IBQl 

726 

38 

110 

1892 

676 

40 

119 

1893 

777 

28 

95 


The number of mares branded for horse-breeding is as 
under : — 

TalisiT Gujrafc 24*7 

Tabsil Kharian ... ... ... ... ... 23.3 

Tabsil Phalia 97 

Total District ... 577 

The decrease in the numbers attending the fair during the last 
three years is attributable to the opening of local shows in both 
Sialkot and Jhelam, the latter was started in 1893 ; small owners 
cannot manage to prepai'e their ponies for more than one show, 
and of course by preference go to the show in their own district. 

The Government system of horse breeding operations was 
introduced in 1873, Horse stallions are kept at Gujrat, 
Kharian and Dingah, and donkey stallions at Phalia in addition 
to the above stations. One zilladar and one salntri are employed 
by the Department, and one mlutri is employed by the District 
Board. 

The cattle are of the ordinary Panjab breed, though some- Cattle, 
what'improved in point of size by the introduction in 1854 of 
24 bulls from Hissar. The cattle of the Idr and Gujar are 
considered the best. Zamindars, however, purchase their best 
bullocks from the Rawalpindi District. The larger cattle, how- 
ever, are said by the people to require higher and more artificial 
feeding than those of the indigenous bi'eed, and the cows to 
give less milk. The increase in size, therefore, is not with- 
out its compensating drawbacks. On the subject admitted to 
of the grazing of cattle. Colonel Waterfield has the following 
remarks : — 
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Cattle. 


“The grazing of the cattle in highly cnltivated and thickly populated tracts 
is becoming yearly more difficult. From May to 15th June the cattle are fed 
in the stubble of the newly-cnt spring crops, or in any waste which may be 
available. From the middle of June to the end of July the cattle are stall-fecl 
upon chopped straw, and in irrigated tracts upon moth and chari (there called 
char), which have been raised for the purpose. The large cattle-owners send 
all the animals they can spare to the grazing lands in the hdr or on the river 
banks, for which they have to pay eight annas per buffalo and four annas per 
cow. In August the rain grass has sprouted. Those who have grazing 
enclosures feed their cattle there, and others in the fields until they are plono-hed • 
after these are ploughed, the cattle pick up a scanty fare along the edges of the 
fields. In September and October the cattle are in the grazing lands all dav 
and at night they get bundles of chari ; owners having no grazing lands feed 
entirely on chari. From November to the middle of December the cattle are 
fed in the day time in the stubble fields of the autumn crops, and at night upon 
the stalks and straw or chopped moth. From the 15th December to the end of 
January cattle are stall-fed upon the straw of the autumn crops. In February, 
March and April, the cattle are fed on green crops— corn, sarshaf, maina] 
setiji , — chopped up with straw. 


“ The high value of grazing may he estimated from the fact that the 
Government rakhs let for six annas, and the island preserves beta's, for nino 
annas an acre for grazing purposes ; and this, although the ralhs are scattered 
about the bar in the Phalia tahsil, where only 22 per cent of the village lands 
is cnltivated. 


“ The rates usually charged for grazing by the lessees are as follows : — 


Camels 

Horses and ponios ... 
Cows and hullooks ... 

Buffaloes 

Sheep and goats 
Donkeys ... 


Es. a. p. 


0 8 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


per mensem. 
» 

II 

II 

II 

II 


and sometimes more or less according to number of animals grazed.” 


SECTION B.~OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE. 

Occupations of the Table No. XXIII sbows the principal occupations folio-wed 
peop's- by males of over 15 years of age as returned at tlie census of 

1881. But tbe figures are perbaps tbe least satisfactory of all 
tbe census statistics, for reasons explained in tbe Census Report, 
and they must be taken subject to limitations which are given 
in some detail in Part II, Chaptar VIII of the same Report. 
The figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the popalafcion of 

15 years of age and over. The 
figures in the margin show the dis- 
tribution of tbe whole population 
into agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural, calculated on tbe assumption 
that tbe number of women and 
children dependent upon each male 
of over 15 years of age is the same, 
whatever his occupatioq.. These figures, however, include as 
agricultural only such part of the population as are agricul- 
turists pure and simple; and exclude not only the- considerable 
number who combine agriculture with other occupations, but 
also the much larger number who depend in great measure^ for 
their livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. 


ropUlfttiOD. 

To-wns. 

Villages. 

Agricutnral 

11,552 

388,552 

Kon-agricuUural... 

'30,841 

258,167 

To-fal ... 1 

42,306 

m,7l9 
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Colonel Watei’fi eld gives tlie numlier of lieads of families ‘wlio Chapter IV, B- 
ivere entered in the last Settlement record as proprietors or 7. 

tenants as follows; — Muhammadans, 84,173 ; Hindus, 8,522, 
total 92,695. He classed his population as follows : — and Commerce. 

Occupations of the 



Gnjrat. 

Kharian. 

Pliiilia. 

people. 

Total. 

Hindu ngricultural 

16,782 

4,945 

4,074 

25,801 

Do. non-agricultural ... 

20,944 

8,937 

13,813 

43,694 

JIussaltnan agricnltui-al ... 

126,093 

110,031 

76,333 

312,457 

Do. iion-agi'icultural 

80,932 

44,963 

45,020 

170,915 

Total agricultural 

142.875 

114,976 

80,407 

338,258 

Do. noil-agricultural... 

101,876 

53,900 

58,833 

214,609 

Total 

244,751 

168,876 

139,240 

552, SG7 


More detailed figures for the occupations of both males and 
females will be found at pages 124 to 132 of Table No. XIIA. 
and in Table No. XlIB. of the Census Report of 1881. The 
figures for female occupations, however, are exceedingly in- 
complete. 

The Table No. XXIIIA. shows the number of persons 
employed in the principal occupations, as enumerated at the 
census of 1891. I^o statistics have been furnished showing 
the number of agriculturalists and non-agriculturalists at the 
time of census. The Census Table No. XVIIC. gives the num- 
ber of persons whose occupation is purely agricultural, or who 
combine agricultural with other occupations, but the district 
figures of this table have not been supplied. Examination of 
the figures is difficult, as a slight inspection shows how little 
reliance can be placed upon them. About the detailed figures 
the Census Provincial Superintendent wrote in 1892 : “ As wm 
“ take smaller items, however, and descend to the particular occu- 
pation, or the particular district or city, the effect of errors in 
“ classification became more marked, and in practical matters of 
“local administration, the census figures ai’e to be looked on 
“ rather as useful guides, than as exact statement of the actual 
“ facts. I would not deny that in many cases the Census Tables 
“ may present an accurate idea of the occupations even of a tahsil 
“ or town, but as a rule they would, in the absence of complete 
“ information regarding the classification adopted, be subject to 
“some misconception.” The number of persons employed in 
pasture and agriculture embrace 59 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, the number employed in preparation and supply of 
material substances form 22 per cent, of total population. The 
number who are shown under other heads do not exceed 10 per 
cent, for any single occupation. Full details of specific occupa- 
tions under the general heads are given in Table No. XVII, 
Part B, of the Census Report of 1891. 
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Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufncture of the 
district as they stood iii 1881-82, The manufactures of the 
district, with the exception of the shawl industry at • Jalalpur, 
and the manufacture of Tcoftgari at Gujrat, are of a homely 
description. Country cloth often kinds — dliotar,painsi, chaunsi^ 
hhes, chautaM, snsi, lungi, dasiar, gazibdr and cJiMsi — is made in 
the villages. In 1867 the number of looms at work in the- 
district is stated to have been as under : — 

In the Gujrat tahsil ... ... 4,-3'72 

I In the ICliariau ... ... ... 2,780 

In the Pliulia ... ... ... 1,450 

Total ■ ... 8,702 


The total ontlurn of cloth from these looms during the same 
year is estimated at the value of Rs. 17,40,000, of which 
cloth to the value of about Ks. 2,00,000 is stated to have been 
exported, and the remainder kept for home consumption. The 
outturn however is believed to have been very largely over- 
estimated. 'J'he value of English piece-goods annually pur- 
chased in the district is stated to be about Rs. 57,000, but the 
figures cannot be relied upon. Fhullcdns are also worked by 
women of the villages. They are usually made for wear, and 
nob for sale, and are ziot remarkable for their work. The manu- 
facture of cloth known in the Punjab as Gujrati has of late 
years sprung into existence. This cloth is an imitation in cotton 
of English checks and tweeds. It finds a ready sale in other 
districts owing to its good wear and cheapness, and to its suit- 
ability for clothes of European fashion. 

The carpenter’s work may also be noted among the manufac- 
tures, as it is of remarkably good description, more especially 
the manufacture of chairs. The Gujrat chair is known and sup- 
plied throughout the Punjab ; it is a handsome and comfortable- 
arm chair, upholstered in red or green leather and costs Rs. 22. 
There is a considerable trade iu camp furniture, and ordinary 
furniture is prepared in Gujrat and sent to larger towns and can- 
tonments for sale. Shisham caz’t wheels and wheels for Persian 
wells are also exported from Gujrht. 

Carving in wood is finding znore and more favor in the 
towns, it is large!}’ done for door -panels and cornices; but in- 
the villages, especially iu the west of the district, the carved door-, 
ways foi’m a special feature in the architecture of the houses. 
All men with any pretensions have a carved doorway, the- carv- 
ing varies in quality according to the means of the owner. 
The carver is very often one of the village .tar/chdns, who receives 
liis food and clothes for the time he is working (which often 
extends to six months) and but little besides. 

The industry which is most'peouliar to the district is that of 
damascening [koftgari) or inlaying iron with gold or silver wire. 
This art, formerly applied extensively to the adornment of 
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armour, has now centred mainly upon Gujrat and Sialkot, and is Chapter IV, B. 

confined to peaceful objects, such as caskets, vases, combs, ■. 

brooches, bracelets and the like. The mode of procedure is Industri^^’ 
thus described and Commerce. 

“ A’o/fya7'i is done by first drawing out the pattern on the steel surface with Uamascening. 
a hand steel needle or sildi. This leaves a line sufficiently deep to catch a very 
fine gold wire. The wire is then hammered into the iron according to the 
pattern and lines already drawn. The whole is then heated and again hammered, 
and the surface is polished with a white porous stone. Where the soft gold is 
required to bespread, the rubbing and hammering are repeated with greater 
force. The gold used is very pure and soft. The results produced by this 
delicate but simple process are extremely pleasing, and the craftsmen do a 
thriving business, the ‘ Gujrat ware’ meeting with a ready sale among Kuropeans 
throughout North-Western India, and being i-ecognised as a. sjiecialite of Panjab 
art. The rough undersides of the inlaid work and the joints, which were for- 
merly left bare or rudely marked with silver in a check pattern, are now some- 
times finished off by the aid of electro-gilding. The defect in all work of this 
description is its liability to rust ; it should be carefully rubbed with a bit of 
wash leather or soft cloth daily in damp weather, and even with this 
precaution it cannot always be kept from discolouration in the rainy season. 

The cost of hoftgari articles is as follows; — C.ard trays, Es. 10 to 30 each ; 
caskets, ditto ; candlesticks per pair, ditto ; paper knives, Es. 2 to 5 ; brooches, 

Ea. 2 to 6 ; surdMs, Es. 5 to 10, &o., h’C. There are seven Jcoftgar manu- 
facture shops in Gujrat giving employ to 32 .artificers ; the gross outturn of work 
per annum is to the value of about Es. 4,400, of which the net profit to the proprie- 
tors would be about Es. 1,132. Specimens of the work have been forwarded to 
various exhibitions and favourably noticed.” 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of tbe Lahore School of 
Art, kindly furnished tbe following note on this and the chair- 
making industry, which seem to be the only special industries 
of the district : — 

“ Damascened iron is wroughtat Gujr.atinthe same way as at Sialkot. 

Much has been said and written as to the possibilities of this art, which seems 
oddly out of place in the modern scheme of native life. Abjectly poor workmen 
toiling in ' squalid houses with the simplest and rudest tools, produce 
costly aud sometimes magnificent objects fit only for the decoration of the 
sumptuous homes of the wealthy. The art in its present state is really 
a revival of recent date. Damascening in gold was undoubtedly practised until 
the Sikh times, and was freely used on arms. But after the annexation it 
appeared likely to die out when its application to fancy articles for European use 
was suggested. Ulr. Spence, an English gentleman of some technical knowledge, 
who lived at Sialkot, would seem to have been the most zealous promoter 
of this new business, but it was warmly taken up by several officers of 
Government and others. The costliness of the work is a bar to its exportation 
in large quantities. There is scarcely any limit to the demand for decorative 
objects costing from a sovereign to a shilling, as the Japanese artificers have 
learned, but beyond that price the demand falls off in an apparently unreasonable 
ratio. It is not easy to make a good piece of to/t-work cheaply. And the work- 
men are grievously handicapped in the race for popular favour by their ignor- 
ance of the many changes in European fashions. The blacksmith too, who really 
makes the articles to be decorated, never moves from his place, and goes on 
repeating forms that have grown obsolete. It is not often in Indian work that 
the European principle of division of labour is carried out to such an extent as 
in this trade. The smith forges the helmet, salver, shield or casket independently 
it would seem of the damascener, who confines himself exclusively to its decora- c 

tion with gilded wire placed on the roughened surface in ornamental forms and 
rubbed into its place with burnishers. The tdri-i-nishdn work is now but seldom 
practised, and it is doubtful whether at any time it was more than a costly va- 
riety of damascene, applied only to the most highly prized objects. The pattern 
is first cut r.ather deeply in the iron or steel, and the wire is laid in the 
channel and burnished flat. Practically this is almost imperishable, for even 
when the object is heavily rusted the gold lines reappear when the rust is cleared 
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away. In the ordinary work of to-day the gilding adheres with surprising 
tenacity and does nob suffer from the rusting of the iron as much injury as 
might be expected. 

“It is to be feared the 2 >rofils of the trade are but small. There is no 
great difficulty in the work as now practised. In former days it is probable that 
damascening was a part of the armourer’s craft, and that he forged the form in 
addition to decorating its surface. The designs of the ornament are all Persian 
in character, excepting the imitations of the vine leaf dessert plates originally 
made in green glazed wedgwood ware. Excepting the shields and helmets and 
some of the caskets, all the forms are trivial, and might be classed as 
stationers’ good. 

“A Civilian named Capper has the credit of having originated an industry 
which, thongh it is nob very largo, is certainly improving. He gave the local 
carpenters an English folding chair with a leather back attached by hooks 
and the article has since been made in great numbers, and is known as the 
Gapperina or Gujrat chair. But the Gujrivb carpenters do nob confine themselves 
to this model. About a dozen kinds of camp and other chairs are regularly 
made. The wood used is shisham, and the work is excellent and exceedingly 
cheap when bonghb direct from the makers. A. largo Oapperina easy chair with 
good dyed leather cushion costs about Rs. 25, and smaller camp chairs, neat 
and well finished, from Rs. 7 to Rs. 4-8 each. The leading makers— Ismail and 
Kntb Dill of Gnjrat — were awarded a certificate and medal at the Calcutta 
International Exhibition for chairs, which bore comparison with any other 
camp furniture exhibited.” 

There are no statistics available for the general trade 
of the district. The d.istrict is peculiarly well situated for 
trade being traversed by the North-Western and Sind-Sagar 
Eailways and the G-rand Trunk Road; in addition it is 
bordered hy two navigable rivers the Jhelain and Chenab, and 
is one of the main routes to Kashmir. In an ordinary year the 
grain produce of the district is largely in excess of local con- 
sumption, while the extensive flocks and herds that pasture in 
the bar yield large quantities of ghi, wool and hides. The 
surplus produce is either carried along the line of rail to Lahore 
and Multan, or to Kashmir and Rawalpindi. Until the opening 
of the railways the rivers were the main trade routes, and they 
are still so used to some extent. But there are also laud routes 
of importance crossing the district. The Grand Trunk Road 
passing through the northern part of the district, drains the 
tracts which are more remote from the two great rivers ; the Bhim- 
bar route from Kashmir passes from the north down upon the 
town of Gujrat ; the road from Manawar in the Jammu territory 
passes through Kariauwala to Gujrat ; while the old salt route 
from Find Dadau Klian to Lahore Fosses through the Phalia 
or southern tahsil. The road to Sidlkot passes from Gujrat 
through Nanshera, and from Gujrat to Find DadanKhan through 
Dinga. All these roads are nnraetalled, and the transport is 
done by camels, pack horses and bullocks. The nature of the 
trade in former years is illustrated in Captain Waterfield’s 
Settlement Report , by a tabular statement of the imports and 
exports of the entire district for the year 1867-68; The table 
shows the imports to a value of Rs. 4,68,000, and exports to a 
value of Rs. 6,71,000. The following are some of the principal 
items:—- 
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Description, 

Weigh;. 

Value. 

Remarks. 



Maunds. 

Rs. 


Qlii 

( Import ... 

550 

11,750 

Erom Jammu territory. 

^Export ... 

6,230 

1,33.400 

Exported to Amritsar. 

Woollen and 

( Import ... 

1.. 

... 


<pashmina 

goods. 

( Export ... 


2,00,000 

Exported to ditto. 

Wheat 

^ Import .. 

^ Export ... 

134,576 

2,90,446 

Ditto to Multan and Sakkar. 

Salt 

1 Import ... 

■j Export ... 

6,978 

22,194 

Erom Find Dadan Khan. 

From Jammu territory and 


^Import ... 

5,314 

20,204 

Gur 

^Export ... 

5,000 

15,003 

Sialkot District. 

Exported to Multan. 

Thread 

1 Import ... 
j Export ... 

"730 

14,600 

Exported to Multan. 


j Import ... 

91,310 

43,190 

Erom Jammu territory, and 

Timber 


consumed in this district. 


1 Export ... 


56,575 

Erom Amritsar and Lahore. 

Cloth, 

C Import ... 
i Export ., 


... 


Iron 

f Import ... 

( Export ... 

17,000 

1,35,000 

From Amritsar. 

Gold & silver... 

( Import ... 

1 Export ... 


15,500 

From Amritsar and Lahore. 

Silk 

( Import ... 

20 

12,656 

Erom Amritsar and Lahore. 

1 Export ... 
f Import ... 

5i802 

25,010 

Erom Jammu territory and 


Shahlcar 

(.Export ... 



Sialkot. 

Sugar 

( Import ... 

1 Export ... 

4,693 

5,510 

From Amritsar. 

Gleaned cotton 

( Import ... 

1 Export ... 

'5!542 

67,840 

Exported to Multan and 





Sakkar. 

Sajji 

(Import ... 

'( Export ... 

4,006 

10,000 

Erom Shahpur District. 

Turmeric 

f Import ... 

960 

5,302 

From Jammu and Hazara. 

(haldij 

1 Export ... 




Wool 

f Import ... 

1 Export ... 

32 

2,560 

From Jammu territory. 

Sheep & goats 

f Import ... 

1 Export ... 

6,000 

9,000 

Ditto ditto. 

Skins 

C Import ... 
i Export ... 

3,000 

... 

4,500 

Ditto ditto 

Soap 

f Import ... 

300 

3,000 

From Amritsar. 

1 Export ... 

680 

8,000 

Exported to Multan. 

Opinm ... 

( Import ... 
t Export ... 

8 

3,000 

Erom Shahpur. 

Pruits 

f Import ... 
i Export ... 

522 

5,22C 

From Kabul. 

Country cloth 

J Import ... 

( Export ... 

66’400 

Yards. 


Exported to Multan. 
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Chapter IV, B. Principal items of Export and Import Trade, 1867-68— conoid. 


Occupations, 
Industries, 
and Commerce. 

Course and nature 
o£ trade. 


Description. j 

Weiglit. 

Value. 

i 

j 

Eemarks. 


Maunds. 

Es. 


“iso 

237 

3,055 

From Amritsar and Multan. 

Copper and ( Import ... 

... 

5,300 

From Gujriinwala - 

kdnsi vessels ( Export ... 

... 1 


Cattle Import.. 

... 1 

5,S00 

From Amritsar 

( Export ... 

... 

740 

Exported to Milnjab, District 
Amritsar. 

Oil-jars of skin (Import... 


... 


(kvppa) t Export ... 

... 

2,500 

Exported to Amritsar and 
other districts. 

sack. 

i,900 

2,850 

Exported to Amrilsiir. 


Among the items omitted from the statement as given bj 
Captain Waterfield, the following* may bo mentioned: cotton 
seeds are exported to Multan, value Rs. 4,703 ; mdsh and mx'nig 
(pulses) imported from Jammu, value Rs. 4,000 ; charas imported 
from Jammu, value Rs. 1,200 ; gram exported and imported, ag- 
gregate value Rs. 2,720 ; jowdr and hdjra exported to Find Dddan 
Khan, value Rs. 2,370. The statement is concluded with the 
following remarks : — 

“ The external trade is chiefly with the following towns and districts : — The 
J.ammn or Kashmir territory gives glii, guv, timber, shakhar, some pnlses, turmeric, 
wool, sheevi and goats’ .skins, charas, spices. A great deal of this is through 
traffic and it receives nothing in return. Amritsar and Laltore take 3 / 11 , wool, 
oil-jars of skhi (knppa) and sacking ; and provide English piece-goods, iron, gold . 
and silver, silk, sugar, spices, soap, some indigo and cattle. Multan .and Sakkar 
take wheat, gur, thread, cotton, cotton-seed, soap, country cloth, oil, and pro- 
vide only indigo. Pind Dild.an Khan t.akes gr.ain of .all kinds, and provides salt. 
Shfihpnr sends sajji .and opinni; Siiilkot sends shakkar ; Umdra sends turmeric ; 
GujranWflla sends copper vessels ; and Kabul such dried fruits as are required. 
Tlio trade is just what might have been expected in a thoroughly agricultural 
district, with only one town that boasts any particular manufactory, that of 
Jalalpur, where shawls are made by Kashmiri artisans for the Amritsar market. 
This trade, however, has been long on the decline, and shows no signs of 
revival.” 

The local trade of the four principal markets in tlie district 
during the year 1883 is given in Chapter VI with the discrip- 
tion of each town. The following note on the imports and 
exports, as they at present stand, has been furnished hy tho 
Deputy Commissioner: — 

Exports. “ The principal export trade of the district is in wheat. Before the rail- 

way line was opened, who.at used to bo exported to Multan and Sakkar down the - 
rivers Jhelam and Chenilb. Now it is c.arried by rail. Last year wlieat was 
sont down to Karoohi for transport to England in large quantities. The grain 
was carried directly to tho Railway stations without passing through muni- 
, Qipalitics. 
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“ Mustard ■was formely exported to LaRore in small quantities, but last 
year it was exported in larpje quantities to Karachi. Barley is exported in 
very small quantities to Rawalpindi. Bajra is sometimes exported to the 
neighbouring districts. Rice is sometimes exported to Pind Dadan Khan and 
Jhelam in small quantities. Kastmibha is exported in small quantities to Guj- 
ranwala, Sialkot and Raw.alpinJi. The oil of mustard, tdra mira, sesame, and 
linseed, pressed principally at Hashinwala, in the Phalia tahsil, is exported to 
Pind Dadan Khan, Lahore and Multan. The exten.sive flocks .and herds that 
pasture in the bar yield large quantities of glii, wool and hides. Ghi is exported 
to Amritsar and Lahore, and that of the bar is much prized. The Khojas of 
Bhera purchase the hides and horns, and export them to Bombay. Wool of a 
coarse kind is manufactured into bhuras, -which are exported to Jammu, Sacks 
of the goat’s hair and of wool are made at Haslanwala, but they only suffice for 
local demand, and are seldom exported Fourteen jmars ago, shawls of Kashmir 
pashm (wool of the finer sort) were manufactured at Jalalpur and Gujrat, and 
exported to Amritsar for Prance. Since the Franco-Prussian tvar the demand 
for them in that quarter has almost ceased ; and now no shawls are manufactur- 
ed. Pashmina chadars of wool of inferior quality, called Wahabshnhi, are now 
manufactured at Jalalpur. and are exported to Rawalpindi, and also taken by 
the Khojils to Hindustan for sale in the winter Country cloth — the principal 
marts for which are Shadiwal, Knnjah, and Jalalpur — cleaned cotton, and thread 
are exported to Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and Pind Dadan Khan. For the last 
two years the outturn of cotton has been less, and the exports have fallen off. 
Sutri and fdt are made of hemp by the Labanas of Tanda, Kila Snra Singh, 
Khori, Bhakharyali, Buddhan, Hadka, Peroshah, and Buzargwal, and are exported 
to Rawalpindi, Gnjranwala and Lahore. Soap is manufactured at Haslanwala, 
and is exported in .small quantities to Jammu and Jhelam. Jars and scale- 
pans of skin are made at Kiranwala in the Kharian tahsfl, and are exported to 
Mooltan. Ghi and oil are always exported in these jars. Lime is manufactured 
at Haslanwala, in the Phalia tahsO, and at Puran in the Kharian tahsfl, and 
what remains after meeting the local demand is exported to Lahore. 

“ The import of European piece-goods has increased during the last five 
years, as some new shops have been opened in the town of Gujrat Traders 
from Bhimbar and the neigbonrhood jf Jhelam purchase piece-goods from Gujrat. 
Salt comes from the Khewra Mines, and is exported to Jammu .and Kashmir. 
Sugar (chini or hhand) is imported from Benares, Jullundnr, Hoshiarpur and 
Chandausi. Its import has increased of late years on account of the increased 
demand for it among the people. It is also exported to, Jammu and Kashmii. 
Gur -and shakkar are imported from Amritsar, Sisilkot, Gnrdaspur, and Jollundur. 
Petty traders carry salt on their ponies to Bajwat and bring back gur. Ghi of 
inferior quality comes from the Jammu territory in small quantities ; it is not 
much- esteemed, il&ng and mdbl^ used to come from Kurpur. Rajauri, and 
Bhimbar in the Jammu territory; but since the opening of the railway line, 
they come to a larger extent from Ferozepore, Ludhiana, and Rawalpindi. Grain 
comes mostly from the Manjha and Malwa tracts. Begami rice of superior 
quality comes from Lahore ; and the ordinary kind of rice from the Sialkot 
District. Turmeric (linldi) comes from Bajwat, and from Karachi, Benares and 
Saharanpur ; and the turmeric from these places is considered to be better than 
that of Bajwat. Tea comes from Amritsar ; but its import has fallen off since 
the decline of the shawl trade. Apples and pears come from Kashmir in winter ; 
and almonds, raisins and dried fruits come from Kabul. Peaches, oranges, and 
pomegranates come from Lahore. : Bhang and charas are brought from the Jammu 
territory ; and opium from Jhawarian, in the Shahpur District, by license-holders, 
both for consumption in this district and for export to Amritsar. The drugs, 
spices, and articles sold by pansdris come from Amritsar and Karachi ; zira 
(spice) in small quantities comes from Kashmir. 

Wool of the Wahdbshdhi kinds comes from Amritsar, but its import has de- 
creased since the decline of the shawl trade. Lois are brought by Kashmiri traders 
in winter along with fruits, and are to a Small extent purchased in this district from 
them on their way to Lahore. Cleaned cotton (rui) is sometimes imported from 
Saharanpur, Jagadhri, and Ludhiana, when the cotton crop of the district fails. 
Gold and silver are imported from Gujranwala, Amritsar, Calcutta and Bombay 
for making ornaments. Vessels of Benares metal, copper, and brass are 
imported from Gnjranwala and Amritsar, and to a small extent from Pind Dadan 
Khan and Daska. Their import is increasing. Stones for mills are imported 
from Benares their import has increased since the opening of the railvray 
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line. Deodar, sandal, ciiiV logs and. i;a?n for rafters are brongRt down the Jhelani 

and Chenab from the Janimn territory. Their import is increasing. Bahis for 
bedsteads are brought from the Jammn territory on ponies. Soap is imported 
from Guiranwnln and Amritsar. The import of indigo is decreasing on account 
of the greater use of aniline colours and European coloured cloth and chintz. 
Indigo is imported from Khurja and Multan. Sajji comes from Shah pur. 
Majith is brought from Aanritsar, and is to a small extent purchased from the 
Kabul traders on their way there. Sheep and goats come from the Jammu 
territorjn Cows and bnffaloes are brought from Amritsar at the time of the 
Diwilli fair, and bullocks are brought from the Jhclani District. 

During the past 15 years a peculiar form of traffic has 
sprung up which is in the hands of the Khojahs of the district. 
Kdjilahs of these men are in the habit of doing a profitable, 
though distant itinerant ti’ade in country cloth goods. Pro- 
ceeding with capital, they make purchases in Amhala, Delhi, 
&c., en route, and dispose of the wares to the agricultural com- 
munity of the Lucknow, Cawnpore and other districts in 
Hindustan, to whom it is more convenient to purchase at. 
their homesteads than to proceed to towns for the purpose. 
The traders take earnest-money from the purchasers, the goods 
being sold partly on credit and at profit as high as 25 per cent, 
over the market prices. All arrears of payment are realised 
at harvest time. The Kdfilahs do not always proceed to the 
same localities, but vary their visits according to the probable 
demand for goods. They consisted at first of Khojahs only ; 
their good profits, liowever, attracted other classes ; Kashmiris 
and even goldsmiths, butchers and others, whose respective trades 
were not prospering, joining in the above speculation. 

Gujrat is one of the districts in which foreign trade is 
registered. Eegistration is efiected at Daulatnagai-, a village on 
the Bhimbar road, but it is probable that much of this trade 
passing to Kashmir escapes registration by taking a more direct 
route. The principal items of the import and export trade to 
and from Kashmir territory into the Gujx’at District as ascer- 
tained at this post are shown below : — 

Principal items of import trade from' Kashmir in 1891-92. 



Description. 



Weight 
in maunds. 

Value 
in rupees. 

Gbi 





11, '783 

2,72,704 

Gnr 

... 


. • Y 


1,247 

6,646 

Timber ... 





503 

545' 

Turmeric 





217 

4,755 

Wool ... 





457 

0,241 

Sheep aud 

goats 




No, 10,577 

39,858 

Skius . . . 




6,138 

1,56,944 

Fruits ... 





13,416 

54,114 

Cattle ... 





No. 94 

2,792 

Til 





2,905 

17,430 ‘ 

Sarsou ... 





2,356 

. 9,424 

Spices ... 
Tobacco 

... 

••• 

••• 



1,362 

3,143 

7,216 

15,715 
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Principal items of export trade to Kashmir in 1891-92. 


Description. 

Weight 
in maunds. 

Value 
in rupees. 

Salt 



65,741 

1,89,004 

Gnr 



5,163 

29,474 

Cloth ... 



5,365 

3,90,890 

Cleaned cotton 



711 

11,799 

Soap 



851 

12,386 

Country cloth ... 



644 

27.545 

Cattle ... 



188 

7,799 

medicines 



1,338 

18,298 

Indigo ... 



171 

21,088 

Dyes 



672 

4,829 

Fruits 



624 

11,110 

Pulses ... 



2,364 

5,972 

Copper vessels, &o. ... 



1,100 

48,372 

Iron 



1,861 

9,300 

Kerosine oil .. 



4,149 

29,143 

Sajji 



41 

102 

Spices 


... 

362 

13,640 


SECTION C.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXVI gives tbe retail bazar prices of com- 
modities for tbe last twenty years. Tlie prices in tbe villages 
ruling somewhat lower. Tbe wages of labor are shown in 
Table No. XXVII, and rent rates in Table No. XXI, but both 
sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. Prices rose in 
1868-69 owing to tbe drought, and fell gradually during 
several years of plenty up till 1872-73. The fall was then 
hastened by the opening of the railway and increasing im- 
portation. In 1877 scarcity in the district, and famine in 
Kashmir, again raised prices considerably. Prices fell 
again at the close of the Kabul war, only to rise again with each 
succeeding fall in exchange, and with the large exports of wheat 
to Europe. Prices are far less subject to fluctuation according 
to the quality of the harvest than formerly, but even with a 
bumper crop remain high, owing to the large amount of grain 
purchased for export, and to consequent lessening of stocks 
throughout the country. In 1872 fuel had risen in price, 
owing to the strong demand for timber, and fuel on the new 
railway, but its price became easier in 1876 when coal was 
substituted for fuel for the locomotives. The wages of labor 
ruled high from 1872 to 1876, while the railway line was under 
construction, and have since remained high owing to high 
prices, and of late years to work on the Ghhenawan Canal. 
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Chapter IV, C. The figures of Table No. XXXII give the value of land in 
p . , , rupees as shown in the revenue records of sales and mortgages. 

an?Measuref and quality of land, however, varies so enormously, and the • 
Communications, value returned is so often fictitious, that bub little reliance 
Interest. can be placed on those figures. Produce rents varying from 

one-half to one-third are general, the great majority being 
at the former rate. The rate of interest on loans vai'ies accord- 
ing as the advance is made to zamindars or to money-lenders ; on 
book debts secured by mortgage of land without possession, 
the rate demanded from zamindars is two annas per rupee per 
mensem, and when the security is house property, or jewels 
pledged, then 1^ anna. From money-lenders the rate demanded 
is 8 annas per cent, per annum on jewels pawned ; one per cent, 
when houses are mortgaged, and 1-^ per cent, on book debts. 
When grain is advanced to zamindars at seed time, half as 
much again is taken at harvest time, and if that sum is not 
paid then compound interest at the same rate at the next' 
harvest. 


Local ’weigMs and 
measures. 


The local weights and measures are given below, for 
comparison with imperial weights and measures it may be 
stated that a local bigab is half an acre : a local topa of wheat 
contains very nearly two Government sers ; a local maund is 
two-fifths of an imperial mannd : — 


Local land measure. 


2 gaz 

9 square sarsai 
20 marlas 
4 kanals 
2 ‘bigats 


i sai'sai or karam. 
1 maria, 

1 kaual. 

I bigah. 

1 gbumao. 


Local grain measure. 


4 jhawes or handfuls 

4 paropi 

50 topas 
4 pands 


1 paropi, 
1 topa. 

1 paud. 
1 miini. 


5 tolas 
4 ebattaks 
4 paws 
.5 s6rs 
40 sers 


Local weights. 


= 1 ebattak. 

= 1 paw. 

= 1 ser. 

= 1 panscri. 

= 1 mauud. 


OommtmicationB. 


The figures given in the margin 


Gommnnicatioiis. 

Aliles. 

Navigable rivers 

118 

Railways 

72 

Metalled roads 

48 

Unmetlled roads ... 

605 


showt he communications 
of the district. Table No. 
XLYI' shows tho distances 
from place to place as 
authoritatively fixed for 
the purpose of calculating 
travelling allowance. 


The Ohenab and Jhelam are both navigable for country 
crafts throughout their courses through the district. , The 
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mooring ])lacesj ferries and bridges^ and tbe distance between Chapter IV. C. 
them is shown below^ following the downward course of each . . 

river. The management of all ferries is under the authorities and^Mea^el and 
of other districts, and their income credited to those districts * Communications. 


Rivers. 

Stations. 

Distance in miles. 

Remarks. 


- 

Knri 

2^ miles from Surnkbpnr 

} 




where tbe Clienab en- 

t Aferrytbrougbont the year. 




ters tbe district. 

) 



Mari 

2i miles from Knri 

Ditto. 



Kulnwal ... 

8 ,, „ Mari ... 

Ditto. 



BhalvbariyaR ... 

5 „ „ Knlawdl ... 

Ditto. 



Sodhra 

3 „ „ Bbakbari- 

Ditto. 




yali. 


< 


Katliala 

8 „ „ Sodhra ... 

A ferry tbrongbont tbe year. 

» 




A side-way for passenger.s. 

W 


Sbanko ... 

9 „ „ Katbala ... 

A ferry throughout tbe year. 



Garbi 

5 ., „ Khanko ... 

Ditto. 



Eamnagar 

9 „ „ Garbi ... 

Ditto. 



Bahri ... i 

8 „ „ Eamnagar 

Ditto. 



QiidirabacI ... | 

5 „ „ Bahri 

Ditto. 



Parrukbpur ... 

4 „ „ Qadirabad 

Ditto. 


L 

Burj Gabna ... 

4 1 , „ Farnikhpur 

Ditto. 


r 

Jbelam 

G miles from Bhagnagarc, 

A ferry tbrongbont tbe 




where the Jbelam enters 

year. There is a sub- 




tbe district. 

way on tbe railway 

< 




bridge for passengers. 

W * 


Kot 

4 miles from Jbelam ... 

A ferry throughout tbe year. 

K 


Kbobar 

G „ „ Kot 

Ditto. 

>-3 


Pnran 

4 „ „ Khobar ... 

Ditto. 



Rasul 

4 „ „ Puran 

Ditto. 



Mariy.ala 

4 „ „ Rasul 

Ditto. 



Jalalpur Kiknan 

11 „ „ Mariala ... 

Ditto. 


Commnnications. 


The North-Western Kailway from Delhi to Peshawar runs Railways, 
thi’ough the district for 36 miles with stations at Kathala, 

4 miles from Wazirabad, Gujrat miles, Lala Musa 11^ miles, 

Khariari 9|- miles, Kariala 7 miles, and across the river to 
Jhelam»5 miles. The Sind-Sagar Railway from Lala Musa 
to Multan runs through the district for 38 miles, with stations 
at Jaura 8 miles, Dingah 7 miles, Chellianwala 6 miles, Pindi 
Baha-ud-diu 8 miles, Ala (flag station) G miles, Harriah 4 miles. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
together with the halting places on them, and the conveniences 
for travellers to be found at each : — 
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Chapter IV, C. 


"Prices, Weights 
and Measures and 
Communications. 

Railways. 


Route. 


Lahore and 
Peshawar road 
in the Gujnit 
district, from 
Kathalato 
Nanrangabad. 


Halting place. 


Kathala 

Gujrat 


Lala Musa 


Khariiin 


Kariala 

Naurangabad 


o 

O 

c “ 

C3 ^ 
•4>9 ns 

a} M 


12 


10 


6 

3 


Remarks. 


Encamping ground, road-bungalow, 
telegraph office. 

Encamping-ground, dak bungalow, 
kacheri, ciml station, road bunga- 
low, railway Station, police office, 
metalled roads 5 miles, telegraph 
office. 

Encamping-ground, sardi, police 
station, district rest-house, railway 
station, and refreshment-room, 
metalled road 12 miles, telegraph 
office, 

Encamping-ground and well, sardi, 2 
large wells with steps, haolis^ tahsil 
court, police station, railway station, 
district rest-house, metalled road 10 
miles, telegraph office, road bunga- 
low. 

Railway station, telegraph office, 
metalled road 6 miles. 

No railway station, but there is a 
pahka sardi and district rest-house, 
police station, encamping-ground 
aud well, metalled road S miles, road 
bungalow. 


Gujrat to Bhim- 
bar. 


Daulatnagar 

Kotla 


• •• 


12 Sardi and district rest-house and post 
office, unmetalled road 12 miles. 

9 8ard,i and district rest-house and un- 
metallod road 9 miles. 


Gujrat to Find 
Dadan Khan. 


Dulanwala 


.r. 


9 


One drinking well, but the encamping- 
ground is not demarcated, un- 
metalled road 9 miles. 


Dingah 

3Iong 


13 




12 


Encamping-ground and well, sardi, 
district rest-house, police station, 
post office, unmotalled road 13 
miles, railway station. 

Encamping-ground and well, sardi, 
district rest-house, unmetalled road 
13 miles. 


Qnjrnt to Phalia. 

Kunjah 


Maggowal 


Paridnwfili ... 


Phdlia 

Gujrat to Kriiina- 

Jaldlpur ... 

wala. 


Karianwala ... 


7 
6 

8 

10 


8 

9 


A largo town, post office, uumetalled 

! road 7 miles. 

A large village, post office, unmetalled 
road G miles. 

A largo village, police station and 
rest-house, post office,- unmetalled 
road 8 miles. 

SardA and well, encampiiTg-ground 
not demarcated, and district rest- 
house, tahsil court, unmetalled road 
10 miles. 

Municipal town, post and telegraph 
office, sar&i and district rest-house, 
metalled road 8 miles. 

Police station and rest-house. - 
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Tliere are road bungalows at Katbala, Gujrat, Dbama, Chapter IVj C. 
Ivharian and Aurangabad, all under the Public W orks Depart- . 

ment. There are district and police rest-houses at Sadullapur, 

Phalia, Kadirabad, Kothiala Shekhan, Sohawah Mong, Pahrian- Conunimications. 
wala, Dingali, on the west of the Grand Trunk Road; and at Reat-honses. 
Kotla, Daulatnagar, Jalalpur and Kari^nwala, on the east of the 
Grand Trunk Road. 

The dak bungalow at Gujrat is completely furnished and 
provided with servants. The road bungalows are furnished, 
but have no crockery, cooking utensils, or servants. The police 
and district rest-houses have furniture, cooking utensils and 
crockery with servants attached to a few. 

There are imperial post offices at — 

Gajrat, M. Daulatnagar, M. 

Jalalpur, JI. Karianwala, M. 

Kunjah, M. Kharian, M. 

Dingali, M. Kothiala Shekhan, M 

Kadirahad, M. LakhauTval, M. 

Shadiwal, M. Lala Musa, M. 

Bhagowal, M. Tanda, M. 

and district post offices at — 

Dharnivdla, M. Basdri, M. | Kliohar, M. 

There are money order offices at those marked M. 

A line of telegraph runs along the length of the North- Telegraph. 
Western and Sind-Siigar Railways with a telegraph office at each 
railway station, and in addition there is a telegraph office in the 
civil lines at Gujrat, and in the town of Jalalpur. 


Maghowal, M. 

Phalia, M. 
Pahrianwala, M. 
Mangat, M. 

Jaura, M. 

Sarai Aurangabad, M. 
Kakrali, M. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


ADMINISTRATION AND PINANCB. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

TLe Gujrat District is under tbe control of the Commis- 
sioner of Eii'walpindi, stationed at Rawalpindi. The Judicial 
work is under the control of the Divisional and Sessions. Jndge, 
idicial! stationed at Jhelam. The head-quai-ter’s staff of the district 
of a Deputy Commissioner, a Subordinate Judge and two 
Extra- Assistant Commissioners. Each talisil is in charge of a 
Tahsildar assisted by a Naib. The village revenue staff is shown 
below : — 


Tahsii;. 

Kanungos. 

Fatwarfs and 

assistants. 

1 

OfBco. 

Field, 

Gujrat 

3 

4 

i 93- 

Kharian ... ... 

1 

r* 

o 

75 

Pliulici (14 4 «( 

1 

3 

: Id 

1 

Total 

5 . 

10 

247, 


Chapter V, A. 
General. 


There are three Munsiffs in the Gujrat District, viz. .‘—at 
Gujrat, at Diugah, and at Jaldlpur Jatan. The Munsiff at Guj- 
rat has jurisdiction over 302 villages, of which 110 villages are 
in the eastern portion of tahsil Phdlia, and lie to the south and 
east of the road which runs from Dingah to Kadirabdd, through 
Helanand Phalia; and 192 villages are in tahsil Gujrat, some, of 
which lie to the west of Gujrat, and the rest about four miles to 
the eastward. The Munsiff at Jalfilpur has jurisdiction over 424< 
villages, of which 69 villages are in tahsil ICharian, and lie to 
the north and east of the road which runs from Gujrat to Bhim- 
bar; and 355 villages are in tahsil Gujrat, outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Munsiff at Gujrat. The Munsiff at Dingah has ' 
jurisdiction over 704 villages, of which 477 villages are in tahsil 
Kharian, and 277 of tahsil Phalia, outside the jurisdiction of 
the Munsiffs of Gujrdt and Jalalpur. 

Statistics of civil and revenue litigation are given in Table 

No. XXXIX. 
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Glass of Police. 


District Imperial 
Municipal 


Disteibction. 


There are no Honorary Magistrates in the district. The 

Police force is control- 
led by a District Super- 
intendent of Police. 
The district lies in the 
western Police Circle, of 
which the head-quar- 
ters are at Rawalpindi. 
The strength of the 
force is given in the 
margin. 



250 

63 


Chapter V, A. 

General. 

Criminals, Police 
and Goals. 


— - The tendency of 

late years has been to increase standing guards at the expense 
of the force available for protection and detection. In addition 
to this force about 900 village watchmen are entertained, and 
paid from the house-tax. 


The thauas, or principal stations, are distributed as 
follows : — 

Talisil Chijrdt, 

(1) Gujrat. I (3) Gujrat town. 

(2) Karianwala. J (4) Jalalpur town. 


Tahsil JDidridn. 


(1) Kharian. i (3) Naurangabad. 

(2) Lala Mdsa. I (4) Dingab. 

TahsU Phdlia. 

(1) Kottiala Shekban. | (2) Parianwali. 

(3) Kadfrabad. 


There are outposts at Kathala and Pabbi : there is a cattle- 
pound at each thiina. 

' The District Jail at head-quarters contains accommodation 
for 228 prisoners. Long term prisoners are transferred to 
Central Jails. Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials. 

Table No, XLI of police enquiries, and Table No. XLII of con- 
victs in jails. The original jail, which was situated near the 
Police lines, was washed away in a Bhimbar flood about twenty- 
eight years ago ; the present jail is accommodated in an old sarai 
at the north-west corner of the town. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from pigtrjet punds 
District Punds, which are controlled by a Committee consisting of 
twenty-four members, with the Deputy Commissioner as Presi- 
dent. Of the members ten are nominated, an equal number are 
elected, and four held their position ex-officio. In addition to the 
District Board there are Local Boards in each tahsil, having the 
Tahsildar of the tahsil, ex-officio President. 
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The composition of these Local Boards is shown below : — 


Name of Locai. Boards. 

i 

Eu-ojjicio 

Members. 

Nduber of Members. 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Guirdh 

1 

7 

■ 37 

Kbdridn 

1 

i 

7 

17 

Pbdlia 

1 

7 

IG 


The gross revenue collections of the district for a term of 
vears, so far as made by the financial Commissioner, are shown 
in Table No. XXVIII ; while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXV, XXXIV 
and XXXIII give further details for land revenue, excise, in- 
come tax and stamps, respectively . Table XXX I gives details 
of balances, remissions and agricultural advances, and Table 
XIV gives details of the area of the district. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for each of the 
dispensaries of the district. They all are under the control of the 
Civil Surgeon, Gujrat. The out-station dispensaries, which take 
in no in-patents, are in charge of Hospital Assistants. The dis- 
pensary at Gujrat is in immediate charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
It was opened in 1893 on the completion of the present building 
which had been erected at a cost of about Es. 25,000. The 
old town dispensary was situated in a convenient position within 
the town, in buildings which had been confiscated during the 
mutiny. On the transfer of the hospital, the buildings were sold 
to the descendants of their former owner for a sum probably 
much below their real value. 


There is a small but pretty Church at Gujrdt, capable of 
seating twenty-four persons. No Chaplain is posted here, but the 
Chaplain at Jhelam visits the station once a quarter, 


Tables XXXVII and XXXVIIA. give statistics for the 
schools of the district. There are two High Schools at Guji’at, 
and Middle Schools at Gujrat, Ding5.h, Jalalpur and Kunjah. 
The Primary Schools are situated at • 


Ktmiah. 

Jalalpui-, 

Magho-wttl. 

Thatha Miisa. 

Shadiwal. 

Hariawala. 

Kathala 

SheklipQi'. 

Ladha Sadha. 

LaMianwal. 

Ehagowal. 


JanraJalalpm'. 
Khai-ianwala. 
Perosliah. 
Ghansia. 
DIiaroTrala; 
Eanlainagar. i 
Killadar. 
Cliopala. 
Bahlolpar. 
Tanda. 

Dingah. 


Khman. 

Gnliana. 

Dlioria. 

Khobar. 

IChai'i. 

Kakrali 

Jaura Karaanu. 
Sarai Ani-ang- 
ahad. 

Malka. 

Lilia Mfisa. 


Bhadar. 

Chakar. 

Kadirabad. 

Jokalian. 

Mangat. 

MOng. 

Heliln. 

Haslantvala. 

Khivra. 

Phalia. 

Ghagganwali. 


Pindi Kaln. 
Sadulapur. 
Khan ana. 
Ghania. . 
Manjhi. 
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Tlie district lies witbin tbe Rawalpindi Circle^ wbicb forms 
tbe charge of tbe Inspector of Schools at Rawalpindi. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at tbe 
census of 1891 ; tbe general state of education has already been 
described in Chapter III. 

Tbe Government School at Gujrat was one of the first estab- 
lished in the Panjab after the annexation, having been founded 
by Mr. Temple in 1854. It was at first a Vernacular School, 
and English was added to the curriculum in 1859-60. It is 
pleasantly situated in a shady and picturesque compound im- 
mediately o^^tside the city to the north-west and in connection 
with the Civil Station. It is now called the District School, and 
contains three departments — High, Middle, and Primary, 
The Lower Primary School has been ti’ansferred to a separate 
building’ in the old fort, where the tahsil and municipal buildings 
are located. The school buildings are new ranges of structures 
with a quadrangle or courtyard. The site is considerably 
above the surrounding city, which makes the locality airy and 
suitable for the boarders whose quarters are here. The school 
is attended by boys of the city aud district. The staff consists of a 
European Head Master and native Assistants. Nearly a moiety 
of the scholars are Muhammadans, and about one-third are agri- 
culturists, not residents of the town. 

That portion of the North-Western Railway which runs 
through the district is in charge of the Assistant District Traffic 
Superintendent at Jhelam, and tbe Traffic Superintendent, 
Rawalpindi, controls the Traffic Department. The head office of 
the former is at Jhelam, and of the latter at Rawalpindi. The 
Grand Trunk Road south of Gujrat is under the Executive En- 
gineer, Gujranwdla Division, assisted by an Overseer stationed 
at Gujrat, who has charge of most of the public buildings of 
the district ; and both are subordinate to the Superintending 
Engineer, Ist Circle, stationed at Rawalpindi. The telegraph 
lines and offices are controlled by the Chief Superintendent sta- 
tioned at Ambala, the Post office by the Inspecting Post Master, 
Rawalpindi Division, and the forests are under the Deputy Con- 
servator, whose head-quarters are at Gujranwala. 


SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

The Sikh Government took all they could extract from the 
cultivator, relaxing in favour of the headmen, who assisted them 
in the process. To these they gave indms, or what comes to the 
same thing, they exempted a plough or two of their cultivation 
from assessment; and these headmen on their part managed 
the revenue for Government, and village affairs for the com- 
munity generally ; from the latter they collected malda to 
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defray tlie Tillage expenses, perhaps something more, whicliwas 
illicit. They would manage the waste lands, call in cultivators, 
&c. These men were thus raised considerably above the ' rest 
of the community in rank and influence. The almost universal 
custom was to ]3ay in grain, the Government portion being 
assessed by hanhut, or hatdi. In later times, sometimes money 
leases would be given, or fixed money-rates on ploughs, or on, 
the higah, levied, but instances of this kind were exceptional, and 
rarely lasted any time. One-half was, according to the Muham- 
madan rule, the Government share. In the poorer villages one- 
third would be taken, but generally speaking the full half share ' 
would be made up by a larger number of extra charges. In 
the bar and other places where the expenses of bringing the 
lands under the plough would be unusually great, one-fourth 
would be assessed as the Government share. 

"When the Panjab Government came under the supervision 
of British officers in 1846, Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Resident, 
made a summary money settlement of the greater part of the 
district. He based his assessment mainly upon the average of 
the payments of the three previous years. 

Again, at annexation in 1849, a second summary settle- 
ment "was made by Mr. Melvill, Secretary to the Board of Admin- 
isfiration. It was effected at Lahore, and with considerable 
difficulty. The proprietors came forward unwillingly, and it 
was a success to have induced them to take up the leases at all. 
This settlement gave considerable reduction from the jamas 
fixed by Lieutenant Lake, but of course information was defect- 
ive; all kinds of conflicting influences were brought into play, 
and it was soon found to be both too unequal, and in many in- 
stances too high to stand. . ' ■ • 

Accordingly in 1851 a revision was attempted by the Dis- 
trict Officer. It had not however made much progress, when 
it became evident that it would not be an improvement upon its 
predecessors. It was therefore cancelled, and matters remained 
in statu quo until 1852. In that year the district was visited by 
Sir H. Lawrence, who commented with great severity upon the 
state of things brought to his notice. There ai'e,’^ he writes : 

inequalities in the assessment, as from one anna ipBr.higah to 
two rupees, without any apparent reason of explanation. I visit- 
ed several villages, the zamindars of which complained of over- 
assessment, and their appearance bespeaks - great poverty and 
utter inability to pay the revenue fixed upon them ; whereas it ' 
is obvious that vdllages paying one,. two; three, and four annas 
must in most cases be under-assessed, and render more hard to 
bear the burdens of their neighbours.^^ , In consequence of this 
exposure the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Sapte, was,, instructed 
to revise the assessment without loss of time, and the work - was 
accomplished in ■ three months. , This settlement proved a good 
one ; it worked well until the regular settlement. It corrected 
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Diany^ and left few inequalities. It gave a reduction of 5'85 per 
cent, and a rate upon cultivation of Re. 1-10-5. The real rate 
was however considerably below this, as Mr. Sapte excluded 
from his revenue-paying area a large amount of land nominally 
indm, but of wliich a great portion really bore taxation. When 
confirming this settlement, the Board, in their letter No. 3342 
of 28th October 1852, expressed the opinion that it was “mode- 
rate and even light, — the rate certainly low.'' 
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A regular settlement was begun in 1852 by Mr. (now Sir Regular settlement 
Richard) Temple, who was succeeded in 1854 by Mr. E. A. Prin- 1852-58 A. D. 
sep, and in 1856 by Captain Mackenzie, whoreported the results 
in 1859. The settlement was confirmed in 1860 for a term of ten 
years, to expire at the end of 1867-68. The assessment of each 
tahsil is briefly described below. The settlement came into 
force from the beginning of 1855-56 in Phalia : of 1856-57 in 
Kharian, and from 1857-58 in Gujrat, and worked admirably 
till the revision of 1868 presently to be described. 


The country was first divided into circles, comprising all 
contiguous villages, the lands of which were in their main 
characteristics similar. Thus bar lands formed one circle ; lands 
lying on the bank of the rivers another; undulating or hilly 
lands a third ; low-lying central land receiving yearly enrich- 
ment from the overflow of streams a fourth ; level lands of a per- 
manent character secui’ing them from the vicissitudes of an un- 
certain climate a fifth; and so on. Except in one circle no other 
primary classification of villages or soils was made. 


Assessment circles 
of regular settle- 
ment. 


The Phalia tahsil was first assessed. It contains high land Regular settlement 
adjoining the bar sterile tracts highly impregnated with salt- Pbalia. 

petre, stiff clay, rich mould and light sandy soils by the river 
Chenab. The soil is however generally hard and difficult to 
work, and requiring constant irrigation to render it productive. 

Cultivation is consequently carried on to a great extent by well 
irrigation. It is therefore expensive. There had been no in- 
crease in cultivation during the summary settlement. That 
settlement pressed at a rate of Re. 1-9-0 per acre. It was con- 
sidered high, although reduced from the previous summary 
settlement 9 per cent. The population numbered only 162 per 
square mile. The people were mostly Jats of the Gondal, 

Tarar and Varaich tribes, industrious and good husbandmen. 

But five villages had completely broken down, five others were 
held Tthdm, more were ready to break. Balances to the amount 
of 3 and 4 per cent, occurred yearly. Annual advances to the 
amount of several thousands of rupees were made for building 
wells, but were to a great extent expended in revenue payments. 

Upon these considerations taken together with the facts of scant 
population, deficiency of markets, and prevalence of crime, 
especially cattle-stealing, it was left that ten years’ regular 
settlement to be successful must be light. Unless reductions 
were given to a very considerable extent, there would certainly 
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be no improvement, there might be distress. Eight per cent, 
reduction -was ultimately conceded, giving a rate of Ke. 1-2-2 on 
the cultivated area. 

The Kliarian tahsil was next assessed. It embraced a great 
variety of soils. The predominating feature however was the 
absence of well cultivation. The greater part of the tahsil is 
unirrigated. The majority of the cultivators is .composed of 
Gujars, with no taste for high farming. The absence of arti- 
ficial irrigation however is partly owing to the nature of the soil, 
which is light and does not absolutely require irrigation, and 
also the great depth of water in most pax’ts of the tahsil. , The 
location of the tribes may originally have been arranged from 
the same circumstance. There are the undulating lands to the 
north — the Pabbi with its high and dry and uneven slopes, — the 
plain cis-Pabbi, including high bar basin-like flood lands, and the 
river lands on the Jhelam. 

In this tahsil agricultural prosperity was of comparatively 
recent date. It had been mainly brought about by Raja Gulab’ 
Singh during his IcdrddrsMp between JS91 and 3 903 Sambat. 
He brought about this prosperity with, great sagacity and by a 
system of liberal terms. He gave chaJidrams very generally, i. e., 
the cultivators at the time of hanh'd were allowed to keep one- 
fourth of their land out of the kan ; three-fourths were assessed 
at least so nominally. It was probably a good deal a system of 
give and take, at any rate it pleased the people. He further 
dealt very lightly with green crops, in many cases exempting 
them altogether from being charged with revenue. He thus in- 
duced absentees to return to their old lands. He employed the 
better circumstanced landholders largely as chaudrisor zaildnrs, 
giving them increased powers and influence, and recompensating 
them by indms. They are greater in number, and correspond in 
character more to the term 5momen in this tahsil than the 
chaudris of any other part of the district. Ho thus conciliated 
all classes, and is remembered with respect. 

Land however, remained, especially towards the south, 
greatly out of proportion to the capabilities, numbers and re- 
sources of the population. The bar people had their main stay 
principally in cattle, not in agriculture. "The consequence was 
the establishment of tirni. This tax was in force for most of the 
time of Raja Gulab Singh’s kdrddrship. This tax however was 
overlooked during our early assessments, and it was considered 
neither politic nor just to revive it. Eor our subsequent policy 
involved the appropriation as Government rakhs of all excessive, 
waste, and of the remainder a considerable portion was being 
brought under the plough. At the regular settlement 36 per 
cent, of the total village area was found to be cultivated. 

The summary settlement of the tahsil was supposed to be 
generally fair. In some tracts it was indeed expected that the 
investigations would lead tb an increase in the demand. The 
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Summary assessment rate on the existing cultivation was 
Ee. 1-1-8. Reduction had been given to the extent of Es. 5-8-0 
per cent, at the last settlement. There was much improvable 
land. The people were rich in cattle. But on coming to assess 
it was found that an increase could not be taken. The tahsil 
was almost entirely bdrndi. Seasons could not but be uncertain. 

Resources were only beginning to develop themselves. The 
agricultural population only averaged 167 per square mile. En- 
quiry however proved one thing, that' in half of the tahsil 
the people were in the habit of liquidating their debts and pay- 
ing their revenue, &c., with the produce of their cattle. It 
was therefore thought proper to bring these into the calculations, 
and accordingly they were rated apart from the soil, and a 
cattle yarn® as well as a rate jama applied to each village. 

Eight per cent, reduction was ultimately given, and the rate on 
cultivation became Ee. 1-0-3. 

Tahsil Gujrat was assessed last of all, with effect from 
,1857-58. It differs in most of its salient points from' either Tahsil 

of the tahsils previously noticed. Its soil upon the whole is ' 
inferior in its intrinsic qualities to that of tahsil Phalia, but it is 
more easily worked, and it is superior to Kharian, while in popu- 
lation, industry and steady habits of the agricultural class, 
proximity of markets, &o., it ranks higher than both. It 
contains the greater part of the Jatatar section, with a fine 
industrious, skilful population of agriculturists, most of whom 
had held to their lands thi’ough the vicissitudes which had laid 
waste less favoured localities, and who cultivated them with 
great care and industry. Sixty-two per cent, of its area was 
cultivated. The population numbered 350 per square mile. Of the 
cultivation 41 per cent, was either irrigated or naturally moist. 

The land is of a variety of qualities from light maira and stony 
ravines to rich ckhamb. The summary settlement pressed at a 
rate of Re. 1-5-0 per acre. With exception to a few isolated 
instances, and the Gangwal taluka, it wox’ked well. But in the 
previous year the other two tahsils of the district had been largely 
reduced. It was therefore decided to make greater endeavours 
to adjust inequalities, and proportion the pressure to the rela- 
tive values of the different varieties of land assessed, than to 
enhance or even retain the existing revenue. Raja Dina Nath’s 
daftar exhibited as near as could he gathered from a set of 
papers applying in many instances to different years, a demand 
of Rs. 2,79,458. The summary settlement amounted to 
Rs. 2,47,912 on the Tthalsa villages. The revised result was 
Rs. 2,34,842, which gave a rate of Re. 1-3-3, and a reduction 
of 5‘2 per cent. 

The result of the assessment of the regular settlement is Abstract results of 
shown below : — regular settle- 

ment. 
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Name of Circle. 

• 

Summary settlement on 
khdlsa villages. 

Eegul. 

Jdgir . 

iE Settl 

Kirdlsa. 

EMENT- 

Total. 

Bate on 
cultiva*. 
tion. 

Eato on 
total area. 







E. a. p. 

E. a. p. 


Bhimbar 

21,832 

2,125 

19,285 

21,450 

14 9 

0 10 8 


Bet I 

12,794 

649 

11,820 

12,369 

17 2 

0 7 1 


Bet II 

12,306 

ISO 

11,001 

19,151 

1 4' 4 

0 7 2 


Nakka 

17,090 

1,930 

15,496 

17,426 

10 7 

0 3 3 

ts 

Pakheri 

30,465 

1,550 

25,502 

27,052 

13 8 

0 8 10 

Ph 

Hithar 

12,712 

2,250 

11,700 

13,950 

13 1 

0 5 11 


Akiwala 

21,802 

975 

16,176 

16,151 

0 15 9 

0 4 6 


Maira 

8,389 

N 

1^0 

7,456 

8E56 

10 7 

0 5 3 


Total ... 

137,390 

10,019 

117,436 

128,355 

1 2 10 

0 6 1 


Bulandi I ... 

6.299 

60 

6,060 

6,110 

0 15 10 

0 9 9 


Ditto 11 ... 

11,285 

330 

11,093 

11,423 

0 11 1 

. 0 6 11 


Ditto III ... 

4,302 

180 

3,511 

3,691 

0 10 6 

0 5 3 


Bbimbar 

20,576 

• •• 

19,443 

19,443 

0 34 6 

0 6 5 


Pabbi ... 

16,701 

1,430 

15,629 

17,059 

0 12 9 

0 2 8 


Hitbar Pabbi 

48,921 

550 

45,975 

46,525 

110 

0 9 1 

5 

Maira 

16,555 

250 

14.878 

15,128 

0 14 5 

0 4 11 

e 

Bar 

■ 24,201 

4,389 

22,276 

26,655 

13 0 

0 2 8 


Bet I 

15,265 

660 

13,240 

13,900 

J 0 3 

0 7 8 


Bet 11 ... 

18,425 

140 

18,037 

18,177 

18 9 

0 9 10 , 


Total ... 

182,531 

7,279 

170,144 

177,423 

10 5 

0 5 5 


Cbhamb 

28,484 

2,490 

26,490 

28,980 

2 0 4 

19 4 


Dbimbar ... 

5,455 

2,362 

6,273 

8,633 

1. S 2 

0 11 11 


Nianda 

24,030 

265 

20,728 

20,993 

1 11 8 

14 8 


Jatatar 

55,814 

2,162 

56,642 

■ 58,804 

1 5 11 

0 14 8 


Bet 

35,603 

2,900 

29,309 

32,209 

1 10 8 

0 13 11 


Danda Darya ... 

13,133 

66 

12,121 

12,187 

15 0 

0 8 0 


Bulandi ... 

49,744 

• 1,840 

49,162 

51,002 

0 14 11 

0 9 9 

0£ 

►9 

Pallahi 

35,650 

860 

34,117 

34,977 

0 12 0 

.081 

& 

0 


, 




- 

' 



Total ... 

247,912 

12,943 

234,842 

247,785 

1 3 2 

0 12 3 


Geakd Totah,., 

567,839 

31,141 

522,422 

553,563 

12 2 

0 7 3 
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Ca.ptain Mackenzie tlius discussed liis assessments : — 


Chapter V, B, 


“ The reduction is doubtless considernble. TaVen with the opinion of the _ , 7 _ _ 

Doard of the Summary Settlement) quoted at the outset of this sketch, the pre- EaM ano Land 
sent settlement must he held to be undoubtedly light. And moreover the real Revenue, 
extent of relief given cannot be measured by the above figures, for they do not Remarks on the 
take into consideration the large amount of resumed Idkhirdj now thrown into large reductions 
the assessed area. Its amount is not exactly ascertainable, because, although no- given, 
minally very large, a great many claims and alleged holdings were fictitious, and 
the summary settlement rate was on this account much lower in reality than 
appeared to the Board, when they expressed their opinion that it was decidedly 
low. Still the amount of extra relief thus given was considerable, amounting to 
7'6 per cent, on the summary settlement jama ; and after a balance of fiction and 
fact, and allowing for the great increase in cultivation and decrease of exactions 
of all kinds, I am inclined to state the real diminution in the present payments 
of the general cultivator at 20 percent. 


“ Opinion as to the expediency or inexpediency, necessity or otherwise, of so Their expediency 
great a remission of taxation will vary. It will be observed that I have not, in argued, 
going through the chaJilas, with one exception, laboured to prove distress or abso- 
lute necessity, or a large measure of relief ; and with the patent facts of a revised 
summary settlement reduced from its predecessor, pronounced light, and nob 
found to be in any vital point defective, collections apparently easy, balances 
almost nil, any difficulty that existed local and not general, the necessity for 
such liberal concessions vrill by some be doubtless called in question. But bear- 
ing in mind the transition state of society in the Punjab, its undeveloped resour- 
ces, the absence of capital, low prices, the uncertainty of climate, the great want 
of home markets and of the means of export, the novelty of money demands, 
scarcity of cash, and the short term of the settlement, it may be doubted 
whether less indulgent terms would have had any other effect than to retard 
improvement. 

“ The district may in a general view be called a fertile ones bub fertility Productive capacity 
of soil under an uncertain climate is but a latent advantage until accorppanied district, 
by capital and a strong population. These are yet wanting ; thus the best land 
in the district is yet untilled, ui*., the bar .< cleared and watered, these lands 
would yield a far greater return than perhaps any other land in the district. 

But a well costs from Bs. 200 to 300 if built by the labour of the agriculturist 
and his family. Few have the requisite capital. The closest attention on the 
part of the Tahsfldar and District Officer is necessary to keep existing wells in 
those high tracts in working order, and at present the required popnlation does 
not exist. Besides this I am inclined to think that the fertility of the district 
has been overrated. One-half of the cultivated area is composed of the poorer 
varieties of soils, While the productive capability of 72 per cent of the whole 
ie entirely dependent upon the periodical rains. While therefore taken as a 
whole this district doubtless must, in point of fertility, be considered superior 
to Jhelam, Rawalpindi or indeed most of the southern districts of the Panjab, 
it cannot I imagine be reckoned in any way equal to the Jallandar Doab or 
even Gnrdaspur or Sialkot. For as regards intrinsic quality of soil, this district 
can hardly be called in a high degree fertile, and in its productive capabilities, 
as regards popnlation, capital and general resources, it must rank considerably 
below our best and most revenue-yielding districts. 

“ I can attest tke improvement that has resulted from these light terms. Satisfactory results 
I think I may say that the agricultural coramnnity is imbued With a of the assessment, 
spirit of contentment, a feeling that justice has been done to them, that 
they have received more beneficient consideration than they ever received 
under former Governments, and that their prosperity is ensured. Cultivation 
has increased, new wells have been sunk, old debts have been paid, orna- 
ments redeemed, and marriages solemnized. It may be that higher terms 
might have been demanded with perfect theoretical justice, and the same 
results therefore expected ; but the Cottar proprietors of the Panjab are not 
hnoretical reasoners. A full measure of indulgence best secures their appreci- 
ation ; moderation is the best side to err upon ; and if prosperity be the 
result, the settlement which created it may perhaps always claim to be 
approved.” 

In 1865 Colonel Waterfleld was directed to revise the The revision of 
regulaT settlement, and he completed and reported his settlement, 1868. 
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opex’ations in 1868. The new assessments were announced in 
June and July 1867 fol‘ Gujrat, in December 1867 for Phdlia, 
and in January 1868 for Khdrian. The same assessment 
circles were adopted as had been followed in the regular 
settlement. Tlie revenue rates framed at each settlement 
are shown in detail for each assessment cii’cle at pages 130 
to 138 of Colonel Waterfield^s Report. It was found that 
the cultivated area had increased by 105,795 acres, tbo 
number of ploughs by 23,028, and tbe total number of wells by 
550, since' tbe settlement of 1858, tbe actual number of new 
wells built being 929. 

In tbe settlement of 1868 tbe old system of assessing 
irrigated like all other lands by a fixed rate per acre was 
abandoned 3 tbe land being assessed tbrougbout as if un- 
irrigated and a lump sum being imposed upon each well to 
represent the additional demand upon irrigation. Colonel 
Waterfield thus describes tbe manner in which the new 
system was received by the people: — “In the Gujrat tahsil 
it had always been the custom to distribute tbe revenue 
demand upon all tbe land by an equal rate, not drawing any 
distinction between the kinds of soil, between irrigated and 
nnirrigated lands ; tbe proportion of each descrij)tion of land 
in the holding of each proprietor being about equal. At first 
a heavier water-tax was put upon each well, and a lighter 
rate upon the land ; this met with opposition from the people 
represented as they were by the richer and more lye^Z-possess- 
iug portion of the community. They maintained that wells 
in the Gujrat tahsil were of no gi’eat utility, that they were 
merely au aid iu case of dry seasons. The lowering of the 
water-rate and raising of that upon the land satisfied them, 
and there was a good deal of justice in what they said. 
The staple produce of the land is wheat, which covers 45 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and its cultivation is increasing 
owing to the high prices which have prevailed. In ordinary 
seasons, with an average fall of rain, no doubt it gi’ows quite 
as luxuriantly iu laud altogether ignorant of wells ; so much 
of tbe land of this tahsil receives moisture from hill torrents. 
In the Phalia tahsil the water-rate was favourably received ; 
their cultivation is dependent upon wells, the- rainfall being 
less and the soil di'ier and harder. The Khari^n tahsil is, not 
much affected by it j wells being so few, tbe water-rate was 
not objected to. A good proof of tbe applicability of the 
water-rate lies in the fact that, although it was left optional 
with the community to distribute tbe total of tbe water-rate 
as they might prefer upon wells or land of, ' shares, with 
reference to the condition of the wells and the value they 
really placed upon them, they almost invai’iably adhered to 
the new system.'^ 

The following table shows the result of the new assessments, 
which gave an immediate increase of Bs. 32,243 or 5’79 per 
cent . ; the rate per cultivated acre being Rs. 0-15-5 
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Comparative Assessment. Chapter V, B. 


►2 

to 

-! 

Assessmekt Ciecle. 

Jama of last settle- 
ment. 

Plough jama. 

PaESEWT Asses 

Revenue rate 
jama. 

Produce estimate. « 

H 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Results of assess 

Former rate on 
present area. 

•O 

a 

o 

tn 

o 

u 

fk 

Initial demand. 

Final demand. 


Chhamb 

30,592 

23,166 

30,967 

27,276 

25,765 

29,553 

29,977 


Kianda 

21,023 

17,100 

21,779 

20,377 

20,157 

20,484 

21,121 


Bet 

31,808 

26,514 

30,631 

31,400 

33,369 

30,408 

31,303 


Jatatav 

63,280 

57,575 

76,740 

70,384 

71, 4U 

65,007 

68,237 

-1 

ca 

►a 

BhimBar 

24,440 

22,860 

32,470 

25,831 

27,17i 

25,584 

27,309 

o 

Danda Darya ... 

11,525 

12,224 

11,994 

11,447 

12,371 

12,035 

12,215 


Bulandi 

61,632 

54,512 

54,161 

56,695 

61,741 

63,409 

56,122 


Palahi 

34,752 

39,298 

38,884 

40,067 

46,511 

35,016 

37,046 


Total 

209,112 

253,249 

296,602 

284,377 

298,506 

272,206 

284,229 


Bet'Jhelam 

12,868 

19,227 

12,129 

13,447 

14,545 

12,109 

12,379 


Hithir Pabbi 

47,576 

58,408 

47,228 

50,788 

59,614 

60,476 

62,370 


Maira ... ... ... 

25,450 

48,160 

28,069 

32,789 

39,646 

30,126 

34,025 

s>? 

Bhimbar 

19,059 

24,744 

20,852 

21,469 

26 649 

21,036 

21,346 

tt 

Par Pabbi 

11,286 

15,036 

14,911 

16,175 

19,351 

12,040 

13,400 

W 

Bulundi 

21,923 

27,993 

24,530 

24,701 

20,375 

24,274 

24,785 


Urar Pabbi 

6,512 

8,052 

7,998 

7,279 

0,188 

6,067 

7,200 


Total 

144,680 

201,620 

155,727 

165,618 

108,368 

157,327 

165,595 


Bet.Jhelain 

19,192 

21,810 

24,160 

22,941 

23,709 

20,507 

21,712 


Bet 1st, Jokalidn 

12,022 

14,544 

19,074 

14,196 

14,801 

13,143 

14,320 


Bet 2na, Kadirabad 

10,318 

11,210 

14,011 

10,318 

12,617 

10,804 

11,349 


Pakberi 

23,926 

31,056 

40,343 

23,926 

33,649 

20,027 

29,689 

-< 

»3 

Bbimbar ... 

5,408 

6,450 

10,844 

5,698 

6,950 

CD 

6,475 

H 

Pk 

Hitbar 

13,907 

16,542 

23,762 

16,868 

19,792 

15,575 

17,433 


Nabka 

16,226 

22,110 

24,054 

16,226 

27 272 

19,633 

21,893 


Bur ... 

25,266 

30,348 

28,555 

26,266 

35,097 

29,316 

33,047 


Akiwdla ... 

16,188 

22,131 

34,427 

21,235 

31,482 

18,836 

22,295 


Total 

143,053 

176,201 

219,330 

167,017 

205,259 

159,656 

178,222 


Geakd ToTiE 

556,845 

631,070 

671,609 

617,042 

702,133 

689,088 

628,046 



Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Currency of set' 
tlement. 


Second revision, 
1893. 


Rates and assess* 
laeat circles. 
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The revised settlements came into force from the expiry 
of the term of regular settlement (end ef 1867-68). Govern- 
ment was of opinion that the assessment was far lower than it 
should have been ; and that it sacrificed public revenue unne- 
cessarily ; and it at first refused to sanction the demands for 
a longer period than 10 years. But it was afterwards ascertain- 
ed that the assessment had been announced for 20 years, and 
sanction was therefore extended to that period. The areas 
upon which the revenue is now collected are shown in Table 
No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual revenue 
for the last 14 years. The statistics given in the following tables 
throw some light upon the working of the settlement : — Table 
No. XXXI — Balances, remissions, and taJcdvi advances. Table 
No. XXXII — Sales and mortgages of land. Table Nos. 
XXXIII and XXXIIIA — Eegistration. 

In 1889 Captain Davies was directed to make a re-assess- 
ment of the district and the work was completed in 1893. The. 
new assessment in Tahsil Gujrat took effect from Kharif 1891 ; 
in Tahsil Phalia from Kharif 1892, and in Tahsil Kharian from 
Rabi 1893. The orders at first issued were that no revision 
of records should take place, and that remeasurements should 
be made in as few villages as possible. Later orders in 1892 
directed that in addition to re-assessment a revision of the 
records should also be made. 

Assessment I circles were in all tahsils made as large as 
possible, but no radical alteration of circles was made, the 
new circles were formed by amalgamation of several entire old 
circles. The statement below sliows the changes made in 
assessment circles • 




Number 


Number 

Talisfl. 

Former name of circle. 

of , 

New name of circle. 

of 



villages. 


villages. 


Chamb 

29 

■) 



Nianda 

40 

f Hithar 

121 


Bet Chendb ... ... 

■ 51 

5 

’ 





►a 

Jatatar 

Bbimbar 

109 

56 

1 Jalatar ... 

165 


Danda Darya 

30 

7 



Balandi 

145 

t Balandi ... 

272 

■ 

Paldhi 

93 

) 
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1 

1 

Number 


Number 

TahsD. 

Former name of circle. 

of 

New name of circle. 

of 



villages. 


villages. 


Ret Jhelum a. i 

38 

Bet Jhelum „. 

38 


Bar 

Nakka 

H 

39 

1 Bar 

113 

< 






Pakheri ... ... 

43 



s 

Hithar ... ,,, 

Bhimbar ... ... 

32 

11 

> Hitbar ‘ 

135 


Akiwala ... ... 

49 




Bet Chenab I 

Do. 11 

22 

26 

1 Bet Chenab 

53 


Bet Jhelum 

46 

BetJhelnm ,,, 

46 

< 

TJrar Pabbi 

Par Pabbi 

34 

64 

} Pabbi 

98 

s 






Bulandi 

84 

\ 



Hitbdr Pabbi 

Maira 

148 

90 

t Maira ... 

399 


Bbimbar 

16 




Chapter V, B- 

Land and Laud 
Kevenne. 

Rates and assess- 
ment circles. 


The rates sanctioned for assessment circles at the second 
revision of settlement are shown below : — 




Kevenoe bates sakctioned. 


CQ 

r£3 

CS 

ClECIiE, 

Cbabi. 


Saildb. 

1 Bardni. 


i 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

05 

mtbdr 

2 

8 

0 

1 10 0 

1 4 

0 

•-5 

& 

Jatatar ... 

1 15 

0 

14 0 

0 15 

0 

a i 

Bulandi,.. ... 

1 14 

0 

14 0 

0 14 

0 

< 82 

Bet Jhelum 

2 

4 

0 

1 10 0 

0 13 

0 

Pabbi 

2 

0 

0 


0 11 

6 

M S 

Maira 

1 

8 

0 

••• 

0 13 

6 


Bet Jbelnm 

2 

0 

0 

1 10 0 

0 10 

0 


Bar ... 

1 

2 

0 

• •• 

0 9 

0 


Hitbdr ... 

1 

5 

0 

.«• 

0 8 

0 

5 

Bet Gbendb 

1 

8 

0 

12 0 

0 8 

0 


The estimates prepared and comparative assessment is Assessment, 
shown in the statement below. 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Kevenue. 

Assessment. 


CO 

. cs 

CincLE. 

.Tamil of ycai' previous to 
revision, - 

Jaraaby produce esti- 
mate. 

_ _ . hi 

IGURES ro 

> 

o 

u 

U-t • 

C-J2 

sg 

is 

ce^ 

1 " 

E HEVISIO: 

o 

3 

tn 

o 

Pi 

d 

^ , 

aS 

sg 

ci " 

*• 

p; 

o 

s 

03 

Q • 

S" 

02 O 

« C 
€2 o 
to 0 

CO 

gs 

o 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Hitliar 

81,378 

1,80,087 

84,737 

00,440 

00,006 


Jatiitiir 

l,00,7(i3 

1,00,700 

1,16,313 

1,27,380 

1,30,525 

►> 

liulaudi , ... 

1,10,477 

2,10,322 

1,25,911 

1,34,403 

1,35,601. 

C5 








Total Tabsil 

2,02,018 

5,00,100 

3,20,091 

3,58,238 

3,05,102 


Bet .ThcUim 

aG,3G3 

31,308 

21,138 

22,501 

• 23,337 

pi 

Pnbbi 

21,288 

63,130 

31,572 

3-1,474 

34,003 

fcS 

Maira 

3,30,732 

2,23,140 

1,07,280 

1,08,810 

1,70,807 

w 








Total Talisfl 

1,7-1,533 

3,10,033 

2,22,090 

2,23,915 

2,37,340 


Bet Jbelum ... 

22.212 

40,330 

32,075 

32,833 

33,021 


Bar 

iMjTIO’ 

00,800 

01,583 

78,610 

81,010 


Hitbiir 

77,735 

1,22,384 

1,02,77.8 

1,10,113 

1,11,075 

K 

Bet Chenal) 

20,508 

60,709 

27,727 

30,010' 

37, ‘ill 


Total Tdbsi'l 

1,6.5,171 

3,13,238 

2,.31,7e3 

2,57,607 

2,02,850 


Total District 

0,52,372 

12,20,000 

8,01,7-M 

8,41,760 

8,05,001 


The details of the new assessment are shown below. 


Ci 

EH 

Circle. 

Assigned 

revenue. 

Khalsa ’ 
reveune. 

Total 

revenue. 

Deferred 

revenue. 

H 

CS 

tj 

O 

Hilhar 

Oalatar 

Bulandi ... 

Bs. ^ 

8,070 
10,0+3 
5,207 

Bs. 

[ 89,532 ’ 

1,11,470 
1,28,919 

Bs. 
97,602 
1,28,522 ; 
1,34-, 21 6 1 

Bs. 

1,404 

2,003 

1,44-5 


Total 

23,410 

3,36,930 

3,60,340' 

4,852 

i 

S 

Bet Jhelum 

Pabbi ■. ... 1 

Maira 

1,371 

4.400 

8,577 

21,920 
26, .890 
1,09,711 

1 

23,291 

31.290 

1.78,288 

! 

. 96 
• 2,775 
1,600 


Total 

14,348 

2,18,521 1 

2,32,869 

4,480 

K] 

•>4 

(5 

Bofc Jhelum 

Bar ... 

Hitliar 

Bet Chenab • 

1,520 

16,316 

7,309 

1,358 

■ 30,873 ' 
62,981 
1,02,498 
35,549 

32,402 
- 79,297 

1,09,807 
36,907 

399 
1,550 
■, 1.468 

*307 

Total 

20,512 

2,31,901 

2,58,41.3 

3,724 ' 


Total District 

64,270 

7,87,352 

8,51,622 

! 

13,056 
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The total revenue shown in the above statement represents Chapter V, B. 

the actual assessed revenue of the first year of the new assess- 

ment. The deferred revenue represents revenue, the collection 
of which is deferred on account of protective leases, and revenue 
the collection of which is deferred for a term of years. Under •Assessment, 
the latter head is entered a sum of Es. 2,960 in the Pahbi 
circle, which will only commence to be collected from the kharif 
harvest of 1897. To the khdlsa' revenue stated above must be 
added a sum of Rs. 1,591 which is paid to Government, as 
nazardna, by jagirdars out of the revenues of their jdgirs. 


At the regular settlement 42,820 acres of mudji a,r\d indm Treatment ol 
lands representing a revenue of Rs. 20,162 held by 3,335 s n e assign 
individuals, were resumed. Captain Mackenzie thus discusses ^ttlement 
the policy of the resumptions ; — 


“ It will be seen that I have placed all free tenures under two broad dis- 
tinctions of mudji and indins ; the former comprised for the most part dharmarths 
and religious grants for the support of masjids, shrines, tombs, &c. Educational 
or village service grants -were few. I think 1 may state the mode of treatment 
to have been as follows : — Bond fide mitdfis were upheld for life unless the 
incumbent’s possession was of very late date, say since British rule. Jndms and 
chahdrams were resumed and curtailed, consideration being bad only to tho 
necessities’, from their previous habits, of the holders. The lamharddri allowance 
compensated to some extent for these resumptions. 

“ The effect of this treatment, which was on the side of severity, is not yet jjg effects 
fully developed. It might, I am iocHned to think, have been beneficially more 
lenient. There will he some room for this hereafter (as regards the grants 
upheld) as they lapse ; the indmddn have suffered most. At the time of investi- 
gation, the nature of the ind7n was not, I think, fully apprehended. J was myself 
too much inclined to consider it in the light of a mdlguzAr’s profits alone. I 
have since seen that it was more properly only a part of a considerable margin 
left to the village manager, or clinud/tri of the ilcE^a, of which malha and other 
items, which we term illicit gains, fonned a considerable portion also. Tho 
demeanour of the indmddrs at the time of enquiry did not tend to correct this 
partial view. They saw a general investigation in progress, having for its prin- 
ciple resumption. They silently acquiesced, not doubting that tlieir illicit 
gains would he still obtainable. Subsequently, when too late, they were unde- 
ceived by the exactness of the janiabandi, grounded upon the precise kliewat 
paper, precluding snch exactions. The dissatisfaction is not so great as might 
have been expected ; but I think the resumptions might, with greater policy, 
have been more sparing, especially in the cases of the chaudhris. The religious 
grants consist in the grant of small plots, the produce of which was assigned for 
the maintenance of the masjid, ulma, or mujdtvar. I think these have been well 
resumed. If the zamiudars take interest in their religion, it is easy for them to 
place a portion of land as a support to their mas/id, hhdrij bach.” 


To tbe above remarks Oapfcaiu Mackenzie eventually added Zaildar’s and chiel 
a note to tbe effect that be bad again examined the matter^ 
and was inclined to think that the old holders of tbe resumed 
indms “bad not as a body any reasonable ground of complaint; ” 
but be submitted for consideration a list of those cases in which 
he thought the resumptions had worked hardship. No action, 
however, was taken on these recommendations till the revised 
settlement, when zaildars were appointed. The grants first 
made to these men, the faults of the system, and the man- 
ner in which they were rectified, will appear from the following 
extracts from proceedings dated 1868 » 


“ The eailddrs themselves and head lamhardurs received a certain amount of 
culturahle waste laud as indm within their own villages, and this amount was 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue. 

Zaildiirs and cMef 
headmen’s grants 
and allowances. 


Revonno assign- 
ments in 1868. 
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regulated entirely by the cultivated area of that pai-tieular village (be it lai’ge or 
small), as they received about two acres for every 100 acres under cultivation. 
This system, though it work with tolerable fairness among the large number 
of head lambardara appointed (as each receives an mam proportionate to the size 
of the village and the amount of his responsibility), yet led to groat inequality in the 
remuneration of the zailddrs or chaudliris, and was not at all in proportion to their 
position or rank with reference to each other. Where villages have largo 
calturable areas, it was possible to rectify this, and, by increasing the grant from 
waste lands, to bring the holders into their proper position with reference to each 
other. But there are several villages (in the Gnjrab tahsfl more especially) 
where no cnlturablo waste area at all exists ; and here the cultivated area, ac- 
cording to the scale laid down, was very often, in small villages, quite insufficient. 
It was proposed, therefore, to form the zaildars into three classes, and to bring 
them as nearly as possible upon terms of equalitj'. In those villages where there 
is no culturable area, the amount of cnltivated area that they receive as head 
lambardars of their villages was deducted, and an average income was made up 
to them, by allowing them to hold a certain proportion of their own personal 
cultivation at half jama rates. This can be resumed on the death of the original 
grantee, or continued to the successor in his own holding, as Government may 
think fit, with reference to his claims alone. ” 

This was duly carried out ; aud in 1,452 cases, 11,618 
acres were given in . indm for village service to zaildars and 
Lead lambardars. In addition to this, 1,737 acres of land were 
granted to individuals at Lalf jama rates, the Government 
demand sacrificed being Es. 785. The principle on which these 
grants have been dealt with at the second revision of settle- 
ment has already been noticed in Chapter III D. 

The following table shows the revenue assignments as they 
stood at the revision of settlement of 1868 : — 



Ferjtefual. 

jFor two 
genera^ 
iiom. 

For life. 

Fending the 
will of 
Government, 


Total 


Detail o£ 
revenue as- 
signments, 

1 

No, of grants. 

(Q 

O 

V 

< 

Government demand. 

2' 

s 

c2 

t-i 

tc 

o 

o 

;zi 

V) 

O 

< 

a 

cS 

s 

o 

'O 

0 

o 

B 

0 

Fi 

O 

> 

O 

O 

No. of gr.ants. 

is 

o 

u 

o 

<J 

*0 

0 

C3 

S 

o 

0 

O 

B 

0 

o 

> 

o 

UJ 

(S 

§ 

cc 

6 

ttl 

d 

u 

o 

< 

Government demand. 

w 

§ 

& 

O 

d 

W 

0 

u 

d 

< 

Government demand. 

In Ijehall of 
Mulinmma 
dan institn- 
tions 

139 

1,035 

1,217 





III 

II* 

\ 



139 

1,085 

i 

1,217 

In behalf of 
Sikh institn 
lions 

3 

17 

17 





1 ... 

i 

III 

j 


««« 

3 

17 

17 

In behalf of 
Hindu in- | 
Btitntions... 

13 

293 

667 




t«« 

1 V 


i 

i III 


««• 

J3 

1 

293 

667 

In aid of 
charity ... 


**, 

• •• 

5 

132 

138 

1,007 

11,137 

12,097 

«*• 

«l« 

• II 

1 

1,672' 

11,209 

12,235 

For village 
service ... 

... 

... 


.4. 

... 


1,579 

14,953 

9,930 

328 

779 

1,058 

1,907 

16,732 

11,038 

Total 

155 

1,400 

1,901 

5 

132 

138 

3,240 

20,090 

22,077 

328 

770 

1,058 

3,734 

28,401 

25,174 
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TLe amount o£ assigned revenue for tlie last year of revised 
settlement and for the first years of the second revision is for 
tahsils in rupees — 



Last year. 

First year of 
second revision. 

Gnjrafc 

18,763 

23,410 

Kbarian 

9,239 

14,348 

Fbdlia ... ... ... 

18,157 

26,512 

Total 

46,159 

64,270 


Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Eevenue. 

Comparison of old 
and new revenuo 
assignments. 


The figures for the last year do not in reality show to the 
full extent the rent-free tenures ; much land was granted in indm 
at time of Settlement, 1868, which was waste and consequently 
inassessed, much of it has been brought under cultivation, and has 
come under assessment in the new settlement. Another reason 
for the large increase in assigned revenue is that formerly the 
zaildari percentage at 1 per cent, was shown as a cess in addition 
to land revenue, it is now included in the above figures, as a 
deduction, or as an assignment of revenue. The detail of 
revenue assignment according to the new settlement is given 
below — 


Tabsil. 

Jafjir and 
muufi. 

Inams. 

Zailddri 

allowance. 

Other 

assign- 

ments. 

Total. ■ 

Gujrdt 

Es. 

16,264 

Es. 

3,384 

Es. 

3,619 

Es, 

143 

Es. 

23,410 

Fhiilia 

21,879 

2,044 

2,569 

20 

26,512 

Kbarian 

9,874 

2,039 

2,323 

112 

14,348 

Total 

48,017 

7,467 

8,511 

275 

1 

64.270 


Under the head of inams are entered the grants to ala 
lambardars : the zaildari allowance is the remuneration of zail- 
dars at 1 per cent. : other assignments include cases in which 
the original grant has been resumed, and a jama at half rates 
given for the life of the heir of the original grantee. 


The detail of i'h.e jagir and mudfi assignments are— 


Tabsi'l, 

In per- 
petuity. 

During? 
mainte- 
nance 
of insti- 
tution. 

During 
term of 
settle- 
ment. 

During 
plea- 
sure of 
Govern- 
ment, 

For , 
life. 

i 

Total 

Gujrafc 
Phdlia 
Kburiun .. 

•” 

Rs. 

2,128 

17,801 

6,361 

Es. 

4,039 

348 

378 

Rb. 

1,567 

121 

292 

Rs. 

2.295 
1,313 

1.296 

Rs. 

6,185 

2,296 

1,547 

Rs. 
16,264 
2] ,879 
9,874 


Total 

26,290 

4,815 1 

] 

1,080 

4,904 

10,028 

48,017 



Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Revenue instal- 
inentH. 


Cesses. 
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The dates fixed for the payment of Government revenue 
are for the whole district, rabi instalment on the 20th June ; 
kharif first instalment on the lath December ; kharif second 
instalment on the loth Pebruary. Half the kharif demand is 
paid at the first instalment, and half at the second. These dates 
are the dates on which the revenue should be paid into the 
tahsi'ls. j collections should commence at least a month before in 
ordinary years to ensni’c their completion at the proper time; the 
dates are not fixed, as so many Tahsildars seem to think, as the 
time from which collections should begin. In the greater part of 
Gujrat and in the Hithar and Bet villages of Phalia and Kbd.rian, 
three-fifths of the demand is paid in rabi and two-fifths in 
kharif: in bdrdni villages equal portions of the demand is 
generally paid in kharif and rabi. The amount of Ichdlsa 
revenue due at each instalment is shown below — 


Tahsil. 

Rabi. 

Kiiakif. 

Instalment. 

First instal- 
ment. 

Second in- 
stalmont. 



Rs. 

Es. 

Rs, 

1 

Gnirat 

**( ••• 

1,87,180 

74,973 

74,978 

Khunfm ... 

«•« ••• *•* 

1,11,113 

53,977 

63,970 

PhSHa ... 

«•« t*« 

1,20,8-18 

'52,955 

62,919 


Total ... ^ 

4,25,141 1 

1 

j 1,81,905 

1,81,897 


The cesses which existed at regular settlement were — 


Per cent. 


L-imbartlari 

Patwari 

Road 

Education 

Total 


A-t revised settlement the existing cesses 


Road Fund ... 
School Fund 
Hakim’s Fund 
Sarpaiichi 
Zailduri 
Lanibardari ... 
Patwili'i 


Rs, 

. a. 

P- 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


wei 

•e — 

Per 

cent. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

1 , 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 : 

12 

0 


Total 


III 


14.12 0 
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There Lad tlius been an increase of 4‘75 per cent, in tLe Chapter VB. 

10 years between the two settlements. At commencement of 

settlement operations the existing cesses were found to be— 





Per cent. 

Cesses. 




Ks. a. 

P- 


Local Funds ... 


• •t 

... 10 6 

8 


Patwari 

••• 


4 12 

0 


Lambardari 

• • « • 


5 0 

0 


Sarpanchi ... 

• • • 

»»• 

1 0 

0 


Zaild.ari 

... 

... 

1 0 

0 



Total 

... 

... 22 2 

8 



Cesses had therefore increased nearly 8 per cent, since the 
last settlement, and over 12 per cent, since the settlement of 
1858. During’ the second revision the zaiWdri cess was abolish- 
ed and the patwari cess reduced to Rs. 4-11-0 per cent., leaving 
the total cesses at Rs. 21-1-8 per cent, on the land revenue. 
The total demand of cesses and of land revenue for the first 
year of the new settlement is — 


Tabsil. 

Land- 

revenue. 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Gujrat 

Rs. 

3,60,340 

Rs. 

88,239 

Rs. 

4,48,579 

•<< 4 «« •«« «•« 

2,58,413 

63,083 

3,21,496 

Eliariun 

2,32,869 

58,580 

1 

2,91,449 

Total 

8,51,622 

2,09,902 

10,61,522 


In the previous detail of cesses no mention has been made 
of malba which is included in the figures given above. This-v 
is a cess which varies according to the revenue of the village 
from 2 to 5 per cent., and is fixed under rules entered in Reve- 
nue Circulars. 

The new assessment of the second revision of settlement Term ol Settle* 
took effect in Gujrat tahsii frum Kharif 1891, in Tahsil Phalia from ment. 

Kharif 1892, and in Tahsil Kharian from Rabi 1893. Recommend- 
ation has been made for sanction to the term of settlement for 
20 years. 



Chapter VI. 

Towns and 
Municipalities. 

General statistics 
of towns. 


Gujrat town. 
Description, 
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CHAPTER VI- 


TOWNS AND irDNIOIPALITIBS. 

At the census of 1891 all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head- quarters of districts 
and military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule, the 
following places were returned as the towns of the Gujrat Dis- 
trict 


Tahsil. 

Town. 

i 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

( 

Guirafc 

18,050 

9,340 

8,710 

Gcjkat ... 1 


1 

Jaldlpur ... 

11,065 

5,665 

5,400 

f 

ObUn J till •*! «•» 

6,474 

2,733 

2,741 

Kharian ...-1 



1 

Dingah ... ... ... 

1 

5,424 

2,864 

2,660 


The distribution by religion of the population of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table 
No. XLIII ; the remainder of this chapter consists of a de- 
tailed description of each town, with a brief notice of its his- 
tory : the increase and decrease of its population ; its commerce, 
manufactures, municipal government, institutions and public 
buildings j and statistics of births and deaths, trades and manu- 
factures, Avherever figures are available. 

The town of Gujrat lies in north latitude 32"^ 35' and east 
longitude 74° 7', and it contains a population of 18,050 souls. 
It is situated about fi.ve miles fom the present bed of the river 
Chenab. The town slopes gently upwards towards the fort, 
the remains of which form its highest point. -The country 
round is wooded, and some fruit and flower gardens exist near 
the town j there are some high houses and a few minarets 
appearing through and above the trees, making the approach 
agreeable. The suburbs stretch out in eveiy direction save 
towards the west; Garhi Shahdaula is the largest. To the 
north, about a mile from the town, lie the civil lines and prin- 
cipal public offices. The Tahsil and MunsiS’s Courts are situ- 
ated in the fort, in native fashioned buildings. The town is 
traversed by three main streets running ■respectively from east 
to west, from north-west to east, and from north to. south. 
The last is a fine open street called the Nawa Bazar passing 
throughout the eastern quarter. This bazar opens out into 
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a commodious market place opposite tke eastern entrance to Chapter "VI- 

the fort, and in this is situated the octroi office. The majority 

of the houses of the town are of faii'ly solid "build, but most Ji^ini^alities. 

of the streets with the above exception are very narrow and very j, ^ 

irregular, as usual in native cities. They are however well Description. 

paved ; and the drainage and the sanitary arrangements are 

very good, being greatly facilitated by the elevated position 

of the town and the ample water-supply which is obtained 

from wells in the town. The principal buildings of antiquarian 

or architectural interest within the town, are the Imperial 

bath-house known as hamdm, constructed by the Emperor 

Akbar ; the Imperial well with steps known as the hdoli; the 

shrine of Shahdaula Sahib in the Garhi Shahdaula ; and the 

old Muhammadan cemetery at Begampura, which contains an 

old tomb, where a lady of rank was buried in A.H. 1122. 

Close by there is an old mosque. 

In the centre of the town lies the fort, which was built 
by Akbar, and brick walls of which are 20 to 30 feet in height. 

It has two entrances on the east and west faces, and would 
have been a formidable obstacle to an unsoientibc enemy un- 
provided with artillery dwellings have been extensively erect- 
ed both on its ramparts and close underneath its walls, which 
are a source of anxiety to the District authorities, as portions 
of them often fall after heavy rains. The ruins of a brick 
viaduct which passes from the Garhi Shahdaula to the east 
and north of the city for a distance of half a mile, are attri- 
buted to the famous saint Shahdaula (see below). The viaduct 
is said to have been devised to secui'e dry footing at this part 
of the city environs, during floods of the Bhimbar and Shah- 
daula nalas. 

The portion of the work which forms the bridge of arches 
over the Shahdaula nala,^ still in a good state of preservation, 
and of solid construction, is a work of great benefit to the 
community. He is also said to have constructed useful works 
in Sialkot, and several wells on the Lahore and Gujrat road- 
side. Shahdaula was a Pathan and claimed descent from the 
Emperor Bahlol Shah Lodi ; at the same time the Gujars assert 
that he belonged to their class, and the present high priest at 
the shrine professes to be a Saiyad. At this hhdngah are 
domiciled human deformities known as Shahdaula’s chuhds 
(rats). The popular belief is that the priest undertakes to 
cause children to be born in childless homes on condition of 
the parents consenting at the shrine to relinquish to him their 
first-born child, which is then said to be born rat-headed. 

There are at present about a dozen rat-headed men, women and 
children attached to the hhdngah ; they are wretched looking 
imbeciles, with little or no forehead, and sharp features, which 
in a manner justifies the appellation of rat-head.” They are 
very shy and most of them are mute ; some are said to have 
been brought from great distances — Kashmir, Kabul, Mooltan, 

• Lahore, Amritsar, &c.' The fact is simply that such deformed 
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children are occasionally born, and that the Shdhdaula priests 
lose no opportunity of acquiring them, as ^they are found to 
be profitable in marking the identity of a priest or disciple of 
the celebrated Shahdaula shrine in his alms-collecting rounds 
among his distant constituents, each disciple being usually 
accompanied on his tours by a rat-faced deformity ; and the 
fostering of superstitious stories regarding these unfortunates 
tends to increase the reverence and libei’ality sho'vvn to the 
Shahdaula priesthood. There is strong reason to fear that 
some of them are helped into idiocy by superstitious parents 
compressing their heads in infancy between boards or band- 
ages in order to fit them for this shrine, as chtikds ;■ hut of 
course no body will admit this, and thej’’ are commonly re- 
puted to be born thus as a mark of divine wrath on parents who 
have wilfully failed to keep a vow of one sort or another. 

The shrine of Shahdaula situate to the north of the city, 
is known and revered throughout the Punjab, and lends its 
name to the city, which is known as “ Gujrat Shahdaulawala.” 
The people have a legend that the old saint Shdhdaula,, having 
for some reason taken a dislike to orchards, uttered a great 
curse on the district that it never should produce fruit trees ; 
and in consequence of this curse it is that no orchards are 
anywhere to be seen, and even the mango cannot grow. They 
admit however that the curse is now being evaded or di-s- 
regarded more and more. The civil station is picturesque, 
being prettily wooded, and with a good view of the Adhi Dhdk 
and Pir Panjdl ranges of hills. There are attractive public 
gardens, a swimming bath, and a fine open piece of land where 
the annual horse show is held, and where the school boys play 
cricket. 

The stories jlreserved by tradition concerning the early 
history of the town of Gujrat have been briefly recorded in 
Chapter II. It is certain that the site shows traces of early 
occupation ; and, if any weight is to be atti'ibuted to tradition, 
two cities had been built and fallen to decay upon it, before 
the foundation of the present town. The second city, restored 
according to General Cunningham by one Ali Khan, is said 
upon the same authority to have been destroyed in A.D. 1303, 
a year which was signalized by an invasion of Moghals during 
the reign at Dehli of Ala-ud-din IChilji j and Bahlol Lodi 
moved the seat of Goveimmeut to the town of Bahlolpur which 
he founded (A.D. 1540) on the Cbenab, 23 miles north-east of 
Gujrat. Nearly 100 years later, the attention first of Sher Shah 
during his brief reign, and subsequently of Akbar, was devot- 
ed for a time to the affairs of the Chaj Doab, the result being 
the foundation of the present town of Gujrat. It is not certain, 
though Captain Mackenzie appears to think it probable, that 
Sher Shah had any hand in this matter. Akbar’s part is the 
subject of a very definite tradition. In those days,^ as pointed 
out by Captain Mackenzie, there was no stronghold in the Cha] 
Doab to inark the imperial power ; and seeking a locality for 
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a fort, Akbar was probably attracted to the present site by the Chapter VI. 
traces of ancient occupation, and perhaps by the existence of — 

ruins from which material could be extracted on the spot. 

Working skilfully upon the hereditary rivalry between the 2’stor^ 

Jats and Gujars of the neighbourhood, he induced the latter to 
furnish half the necessary funds, pei’mitting them in return to 
hold for him the citadel when finished, although the surround- 
ing territory belonged to the Jats. Captain Mackenzie says : — 

“ The story goes on to say that according to the old Asiatic 
“ principle of ‘ nimah az sirhdr, arad az bazar,’ the Emperor pro- 
“ posed that the inhabitants of the country should bear half the 
“ expense. But the Jats, in whose section of the Doab it was 
“ situated, objected, and the Emperor was obliged to turn for 
” assistance to the Gujars, who inhabited the neighbouring coun- 
“ try to the west. The sum required was 1^ lakh, but the idea 
of having a Gujar fort in the country of the Jats was so tempt- 
“ ing that the Gujars agreed to raise the money.” 

The fort thus founded took the joint name Gujrat Akbar- 
abad. Its outline is now hardly traceable, the fortifications 
having been renewed upon a larger scale by Sardar Gujar Singh. 

Some of the imperial buildings, however, especially a hdoli or 
covered well, and a bath-house (hamam), still exist and are in 
use. During the reign of Shah Jahan, Gujrat became the resi- 
dence of PIr Shahdaula, a saint of great repute, who, from the rich 
offerings made to him, is said to have spent freely upon the 
adornment of the town and its suburbs (see above). The ruins 
of a brick viaduct extending to the north and north-east of the 
city, are still pointed to as a testimony to his liberality. 

During the long years which saw the decay of the Moghal 
power, the district was overrun by the Ghakkars of Rawalpindi, 
who probably established themselves at Gujrat in 174d. The 
country also suffered at the same time from the ravages of 
Ahmad Shah Durani, while about this period the Sikh power had 
been asserting itself in the Eastern Punjab. In 1765, Sardar 
Gujar Singh, head of the Bhangi misl, crossed the River Chenab 
and defeated the Ghakkar chief and extended his dominions to 
the banks of the Jhelum. In 1846, Gujrat came under the super- 
vision of the British officials, and a settlement was made under 
orders of the Provisional Government at Lahore. Two years 
later this district became the theatre for the series of important 
battles which decided the event of the second Sikh war’. A 
battle was fought at Sadullapur, 16 miles off, between the British 
forces and Sher Singh’s Sikh army, after which the Sikh General 
retired northward between the Jhelum and the Pabbi hills, and 
at Ohillianwala the bloody battle was fought and won by the 
British. On 13th January 1849, Sher Singh again marched 
southwards, the British army pressed him ; and on the 22nd 
February 1849 he turned to fight at Gujrat. The decisive 
engagement which ensued broke irretrievably the power of the 
Sikhs. 
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The town of Gujrat was first constituted a municipality of the 
2nd class in 1866. In 1884, a Municipal Board of the 2nd class 
was formed, consisting of President and 14 members, of whom 
4 are nominated by the Deputy Commissioner and 10 are 
elected. 


Table No. XLV shows the income of the Municipality for 
the last few years. It is derived from octroi levied on the value 
of almost all goods brought within municipal limits. Gujrat is 
the great commercial town of the district, collecting wheat, 
pulses, oilseeds from the interior of the district and surrounding 
towns and villages. It is also tlie chief entrepot for piece-goods, 
raw iron and other Europe goods, which are imported from 
Europe. Some of the grain-dealers and commercial houses have 
very large dealings, and there are several native banking houses 
of high standing. A large traffic in dried fruits, from Kashmir, 
passes through Gujrat during the autumn months. 

The chief local manufacture is Gujrat cloth, shawls, embroi- 
dery, native cloths and pashmina work (though much on the 
decline now). The brass vessels of Gujrat are well known, and 
the boot-makers supply boots and shoes to many native regi- 
ments in distant parts of the Punjab. The lioftgari and car- 
penter’s work of Gujrat is famous. 

The following table gives certain statistics of the trade of 
the municipal town of the Gujrat : — . 


Name of Articles. 

Value in rupees, 
1881-82. 

Weight or value 
in rupees, 
1891-92. 




Es. 


AVheat ... 



1,70,062 

Mds. 1,54,863 . 

Eefined sugar 


••• ••• 

45,955 

3,528 

Unrefined sugar! 

«« 

••• 

12,625 

13,219 

1,373 

Ghi 



19,040 

i 




Es. 

Animals for slaughter 

f •• 

««• •• • 

ft* 

. 23,862 

Mds. ' 

Oil 

• »a 

••• •• f 

*t* 

416 ' 

Sarson, &c 


, . . ... 

ff« 

3,304 





Es. 

Medicines 

• •• . 

« « • 

3,2G0 

. 21,744 
' Mds. 

Tobacco ... ... 


1 

«« • 

, 3,522 





Es. 

Cloth 

... 

••• * 

• ft 

1,36,849 


Institutions and The principal institutions of this town are the Government 
public bulidings. District School and the Mission School. The school buildings 
are both good structures ; and the education imparted is up to 
the Entrance. The remaining public buildings and offices are 
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tlie Deputy Commissioner’s Court and District offices^ tlie Trea- 
sury building, Police office, Police lines. Post office, Dispensary 
building, tbe bdrddari building, tbe Churcb and the staging 
bungalow. On the southern side of the town are the garden 
and tank, known as Paske’s garden and tank, the Jail and Thana 
and the Grand Trunk Road • and further on is the line of the 
North Western Railway and dak bnngalow adjoining, with Rail- 
way station and Telegraph office. Within the town there are a 
sao'di, a police thana, and a branch school. The Town Hall, 
where the municipal meetings are held, the Tahsil and Police 
station, also a branch of the District School, are all situated in 
the fort which lies in tbe heart of the town. The Jail was for- 
merly in the Civil station, but as it was washed down by a flood 
ef ^he neighbouring Bhimbar river, the prisoners are located 
in the masonry sardi at the south-west corner of the town. The 
District School is outside and near the north face of the town, 
and at the south is a neatly laid out plot of ground with tank 
and fountain called Paske’s garden, the daily resort of loungers, 
and much appreciated by the native community. This 
garden was instituted by Colonel Paske, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Gujrat, and has been lately greatly improved. 
A Jubilee Hall in it has lately been erected by subscription 
collected in the Jubilee year 1887. 

There are 69 mosques and 52 temples and II dharmsdlus^ 
or places of worship of Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs, respec- 
tively, in the city and environs of Gujrat. The Railway station 
lies about a mile to the south-west of the city, and the Military 
encam ping-ground nearly a mile to the north-west. The Civil 
lines, which contain most of the public buildings, are situated 
about a mile to the north of the town and two miles from the 
Railway station. There is no travellers’ bungalow in the Civil 
station, the Sessions house consists of two rooms in the old dak 
bungalow which was a few years ago converted into a Court- 
house. 


The population at the enumeration of 1868, 1881 and 1891 
are given below : — 


Tear of Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

17,321 

1 

9,496 

7,825 

1881 

18,743 

9,577 

9,166 

1891 ' 

1 18,050 

9,340 

8,710 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which 
the enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken ; but the details 
in the following table, which give the population of suburbs, 
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throw some light on the matter. The figures for the popula- 
tion within municipal limits according to the census of 1868, 
are taken from the published tables of the census of 1875 ; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases 
^doubtful:— 




PoPDIiATION. 


Towns or snburb. 

1868. 

1881. 

1891, 

Guirafc town ... ... 

14,905 

16,405 

17,303 

Garbi Musallian ... ... ... 

1 1,035 

C 558 

363 

FalabpUr ... ... ... 

L 852 

21 

Nurpur, Rangbpur | 

641 

347 

163 

Civil Lines 

840 

581 

370 


Jalalpur is a municipal town situated in latitude 32®, 21', 
3.5" north, longitude 7-5° 15' ,east, eight miles north-east of 
Gujrat. Its population accox’ding to census of 1891 is 31,065 
souls. It forms the principal trade mart of the eastern por- 
tion of the district, and has a considerable manufacture of 
shawls, the work of a Kashmiin colony, which are exported 
chiefly to Amritsar. The Municipal Committee consists of 
12 members, of whom 4 are nominated by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and 12 are elected. Table No. XLV shows the income 
of this Municipality for the last few years ; it is derived from 
octroi levied on the value of almost all goods brought within 
the municipal limits. Jalalpur is well situated in a fine open 
and highly cultivated country, at the cross-road leading respec- 
tively to Sialkot, Jhelum, Jammu and Gujrat. It has a good 
bazar of shops through the town from north to south, and a 
large number of well-built houses ; a well attended Government 
School; Town Hall for municipal meetings, and a commodious 
sardi "ivith accommodation for European travellers. There is 
also a Post and Telegraph office and a dispensary. Jalalpur is 
said to have been founded by a Gujar called Jalal in the time 
of Akbai’, and rose to importance by its shawl manufactures 
which were introduced some 50 years ago, when the great 
famine in Kashmir known as the marhan caused a large number 
of Kashmiri weaver’s to emigrate to the Punjab and ply their 
trade in Amritsar, Jalalpur, &c. The manufacture increased 
largely under British rule, but has declined since . the Eraupo- 
Prussian war, as France was the chief European market 
for this class of goods and has not recovered its demand for the 
article. The trade however is still better than it was before 
the annexation of the Punjab. Shawl-weaving is also, prac- 
tised in the town of Gujrat, but not to the same extent as in 
Jalalpur. 
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The number of persons employed in shawl-weaving, 
embroidery and cognate manufactories was in 1869 2,267, in 
1876 1,300, and in 1882 840. The account given of the state 
of the industy in 1882 is worthy of record : — 

■“ The large population of shawl-weavers are all deeply in debt. When 
a lad has acquired sufficient dexterity to weave the intricate patterns in vogue, 
his master considers him to be indebted to himself in the sum which it has cost 
to maintain him while he was learning the trade. With this load of debt as a 
commencement, it is not strange that no one ever makes enough by his subse- 
quent labour to work off debt, interest, and successive advances. 'The slwgirds 
or workmen are therefore in a condition little better than that of slaves, and by a 
custom of the trade, when a workman leaves one master for another, the second 
takes over the debt and pays the old master in full. This keeps up the income 
of the masters, but does not benedt the workmen ; and they consequently begin 
to desert in large numbers, and with the aid of rival masters to cause great 
derangement in the manufacture. The legislature passed an Act XIII of 1859 
providing a summary remedy for such breaches of contract, under which large 
numbers of disputes are satisfactorily adjusted.” 

The state or the industry has been steadily declining. 
Amritsar has drawn away mast of the workmen to her looms. 
Jalalpur contains no big merchants, who can employ nny large 
number of hands, and the native workman is in such a small 
market unable to support himself. The articles now produced 
are few in number and of indifferent workmanship. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1881 and 1891 are given below : — 


Year. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

18G8 

15,526 

8,321 

7.202 

ISSl 

12,839 

6,665 

6,174 

1 

1891 

11,065 

5,665 j 

5,400 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which 
the enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures 
for the population within municipal limits according to the 
census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the census 
of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was 
in many cases doubtful. It would appear from the information 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that the municipal limits 
were altered between 1868 and 1875, so as to exclude suburbs 
which had been included in the former census. But the decrease 
in population is chiefly attributable to the decline in the shawl 
manufacture already alluded to. The constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and the numbers of occupied houses are shown 
in Table No. XLIII. 
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The following table shows the principal articles imported 
into municipal limits ; — 


Name of articles. 



Value in rupees, 
1881-82. 

Weight or value in 
rupees, 1891-92. 

Wheat 




1,15,875 

Mds. 

63,316- 

Eefined sugar 



... 

26,910 

Mds. S. 

' 2431 30 

Unrefind sugar ... 

• •• 



10,025 

Mds. 

6,611 

Ghi ... ... 

1 •• 



8,200 

Mds. S. 0. 

359 27 S 

Animals for slaughter 




1 »• 

Es.. 

6,549 

Oil 

• •• 

• • • 


• •• 

Mds. 

159 

Sarson, &c. ... 





Mds. S. 
4,694 25 

Medicines.., ... 

• •• 



2,010 

Es. 

14,024 

Tobacco 


• •• 

• •• 

Mds. 

2,951 

Cloth 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

23,230 

Rs. 

65,285 


The town of Kunjah is situated 7 miles from Gujrat on the 
Gujrat-Phalia road. It is situated in north latitude 32° 31' 45'' 
and east longitude 74" 1'. It has a population of 5,474 persons 
and is rather an agricultural than a trading centre. It contains 
a bazar, a grain market, a school house and dispensary. The 
Municipal Committee consists of 9 members, of whom 2 liold 
their posts ex-offi.cio, 1 is nominated, and 6 are elected. 'The 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV j it 
is derived from octroi levied on the value of almost all goods 
imported into the town. 

It is an ancient city, but its early ' history is uncertain, 
though tradition says that one Jethu Varaich, founded it in 
Taimur’s time. Its most prosperous period was in the time of 
the wealthy Diwan Kirpa Ram, who was Governor of Kashmir 
in the reign of Ranjit Singh. Most of the finest houses of 
Kunjah belonged to Kirpa Ram and his relations. Owing, 
however, to the intrigues of the Jammu Rajas, Kirpa R4m lost 
his lucrative office of Diwdn j and left his home at Kunjah to 
become a recluse at Hardwai’, where he died. Since then Kunjah 
began to fall into decay, stately buildings and gardens being now 
in a more or less ruined condition. A fine masonry tank in a 
good state of preservation, and in daily use, keeps the name of 
the Diiodn fresh in the memory of the people ; a handsome garden 
with hdrdddri and fountains^ in the vicinity, but now much 
dilapidated, also bears his name. One of the gardens of the 
family, purchased by Government, new contains a school which 
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is fairly attended, and in another of these gardens is located 
the Oharitahle Dispensary. TJie following table gives certain 
statistics of the trade of Kunjaa town 


Imposts. 

Value in rnpees, 
1881-82. 

Weight or value in 
rupees, 1891-92. 

N ame of articles. 



Mds. 

Wheat 

20,272 

6,930 

Eefined sngar 

7,605 

333 

Unrefined sngar 

2,875 

1,425 

GbI 

2,100 

125 



Es. 

Animals for slaughter 

• •• 

3,202 



Mds. 

Oil 

... 

92 

Saraon, &o. ... 


142 



Es. 

Medicinea 

2,300 

2,152 

Cloth 

1,400 

7,564 



Mds, 

Tobacco ... 


446 


The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 

and 1881 and 1891, is 
shown in the margin. It 
is difficult to ascertain the 
precise limits within which 
the enumeration of 1868 
was taken. The figures 
for the population within 
municipal limits, accord- 


Tears. 

Persons, 

Males. 

1 Females. 

18GS ... 

5,975 

3,187 

2,788 

1881 ... 

5,799 

3,009 

2,790 

1891 ... 

5,474 

2,733 

2,741 


ing to the census of 1868, are taken from the published tables 
of the census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their 
accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would appear from 
information supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that the 
hamlets of .Kot and Palta, which were included in the census 
of 1868, were afterwards excluded from municipal limits. The 
constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 


Dingah is situated 22 miles to the west of Gujrat on the 
road to Shahpur. It is a municipal town situated in north 
latitude 32'’ 38' and east longitude 73° 40' 25''. The Municipal 
Committee consists of 9 members, two hold their posts ex-officio, 
one is nominated and 6 are elected. The income for the last few 
years is shown in Table No. XLV and is derived from the octroi 
levied on the value of almost all goods brought within municipal 
limits. The Eailway station of Dingah is situated about 
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half a mile to the south of the town and outside municipal 
limits. The town is said to have been founded by chaudri 
Mokim Khan, 350 years ago. It became a place of importance 
as the residence of the ildka harddrs, it is not a place of much 
trade, though, since the opening of the E-ailway, business is more 
brisk. Dingah is provided with a Middle School, Charitable 
dispensary, sardi with two rooms for accommodation of travellers. 
Police station, and Post office. The following table gives some 
statistics of the trade of the town 


laPOBTS. 



Value in rupees, 
1881-82. 

Weight or value in 
rupees, 1891-92. 

Name of arlicleH. 








Mds. 

Wheat 


• •• 

ttt 

18,550 

26,060 

Befined eagar ... 



• •• 

10,920 

1,669 

Unrefined sugar ... 

«•* 


• •« 

2,500 

6,399 

Olix til «t« 


• I* 


1,400 

191 

Bs. 

Animals for elanghtor 

•t* 

• •• 

• •• 

*11 

3,868 

Mds. 

Oil 4t4 4** 

#»• 

• tt 

• •• 

1 »• 

126 

Sarson, &c. ... 


• tf 

tit 

It* 

175 

Be. 

Medicines ... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

800 

' 9,509 

Mds. 

Tohacco ... ... 

• tt 

• •• 

• •• 

• •1 

4,012 

Es. 

Olotli 

• t« 

t«t 

... 

... 

31,075 


The principal inhabitants are Kathana Gujars, among whom 
have been many influential men ; the present zailddr Muhammad 
Khan, is son of the late Abdulla Khan, a chaudri of note, who 
managed the ildha under the Sikh rule. 

The population of the town at different enumerations is 
shown below : — 


Tears. 

i 

Pel'BOUB. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 ... ... 

4,954 

2,608 

2,346 

1881 

5,013 

2,602 

2,413 

1891 

5,424 

2,864 

2,560 



STATISTICAL TABLES 
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GUJRAT DISTRICT. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Farjc. 


I. — Leading statistics 

Frontis- 

piece* 

II. — Development 

iii 

III. — Annual rainfall 

iv 

IIIA. — Monthly „ 

V 

IV.— Temperature (not prepared) ... 

... 

V. — Distribution of impulation 

vi 

VI. — Migration 

vii 

VII. — Religion and Sex 

ib. 

VIII. — Languages 

ib. 

IX.—Major castes and tribes * 

viii 

IX A. — Minor „ „ 

ix 

X. — Civil condition ... ... 

ib. 

XI. — Births and deaths ... 

X 

XIA. — Monthly deaths (from all 

causes) 

XIB. — Month]}’- deaths (from fever) ... 

ih, 

XI 

XII. — Infirmities 

ih» 

XIII. — Education 

ib. 

XIV.— Surveyed .and assessed ai-ea ... 

Xli 

XV. — Tenures from Government ... 

xiii 

XVI. — „ not from „. 

xiv 

XVII. — G overnment lands 

sv 

XVIII. — Forests (not prej^ared) 

... 

XlX.“— Land acquired by Government 
(not prepared) 

XX. — Crop areas 

xvi 

XXL — Prevailing Rents 

xviii 

XXII. — Livestock 

XIX 

XXIII.—Occupations, 1881 

XX 


XXI II A.— Occupations, 1S91 

XXIV. — Manufactures 

XXA^. — Eivcr traffic (not pro- 
parcd) 

XXVI.— Retail prices 

XXVII.-Rricc of labour 

XXYIII.— Revenue collections ... 

XXIX.— Land revenue 

XXX.— Assigned revenue 

XXXI.— Balances, remissions, &c. 

XXXII.— Sales and mortgages of 
laud 

XXXIII. — Stamps and registration 
XXXIIIA. — Deeds registered 
XXXIV.— License tax (not prepared) 
XXXIVA. — Income ta.x 
XXXV.— Excise statistics 
XXXVI.-District funds 
XXXYII.-Public Scliools 
XXXVIIA. — Indigenous schools 
XXXVIII.— Dispensaries 
XXXIX.— Civil litigation ' ... 

XL. — Criminal trials ... 

XL A. — Punishments inflicted ... 
XLI.— Police inquiries - 

XLII Convicts in Jail ... 

XLIII. — Population of towns 
XLIV.— Births and deaths (towns) 
XLV.— Municipal income 
XLVI.— Polymclrical table ..i 


Paf/e. 

xxii 

ih. 

xxii 

/ 

XSIU 

xxiv 

XXV 

xxvii 

xxviii 

xxix 

XXX 

sxxi 

xxxii 

xxxiii 

sxxiv 

XXXV 

x’xxvi 

xxxvii 

xxxvix 

xl 

xli 

xliii 

xliv 

xlv 

xlvi 

xlvii 

xlviii 



Gujrat District-] iii 

Table No. II —showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

B 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

Details, 

1853-51. 

1858-50. 

1603-61. 

ISGS-OO. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

1883-84. 

1891.92. 

Population 

... 

... 

... 

610,500 

... 

089,115 

089,113 

700,875 

Cultivated acres 

... 

... 

... 

654,458 

746,830 

801,339 

774,044 

796,733 

Irrigated acres 


... 

... 

235,673 

234,560 

238,210 

264,030 

214,309 

„ from Government works ... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Assessed land revenue, Es 


... 

... 

0,12.133 

0,17,300 

6,87,727 

... 

6,70,318 

Revenue from land, Rs 

... 

... 

... 

5,53,273 

5,67,833 

5,82,493 

6,07,610 

6,71,727 

Gross revenue, Es j 

... 

... 

... 

6,31,580 

0,75,0/3 

7,40,683 

7,78,197 

8,01,025 

Numker of kine 


... 

... 

322,437 

210,432 

102,270 

208,361 

401,533 

„ „ sheep and goats 

... 

... 

... 

60,443 

73,005 

77,084 

74,415 

00,879 

„ „ camels 

... 

... 

... 

1,272 

1,727 

1,737 

1,182 

1,692 

Miles of metalled roads 

... 



•) 

/ 

55 

53 

48 

„ „ unmetalled roads 

... 

... 

... 

V 7161 

1. 650 

030 

650 

650 

„ „ railways 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

76 

70 

Police staff 

... 

... 

350 

400 

432 

394 

371 

373 

Prisoners convicted 

838 

9D3 

G80 

1,873 

1,589 

1,542 

... 

1,631 

Civil suits, number 

2 223 

1,840 

2,070 

3,850 

6,835 

7,079 

8,290 

9,023 

n » rupees 

92,135 

91,910 

1,22,991 

1.33,766 

2,18,102 

2,02,692 

3,91,019 

6,11.189 

Municipalities, number 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

4 

4 

4 

it income in rupees ... 

... 


... 

17,008 

28,212 

18,413 

26,521 

46,923 

Dispensaries, number 

... 

>.i 

... 

0 

6 

12 

12 

12 

„ patients 

... 

... 

... 

23,076 

29,812 

57,880 

61,230 

103,618 

Schools, number 

... 

... 

01 

GS 

47 

40 

16 

49 

„ scholars 



2,57! 

3,470 

3,264 

4,193 




. 



• 















































Table No- III,— showing- RAINFALL 






































Gujrat District-] 

Table No. IIIA,- showing DISTRIBUTION of RAINFALL. 





1 



2 

3 

4 

MonlTi. 

AXNPAr- AvKBiQES. 

JlaiufiiU h) ienilm of an inch in each month 
1SUS.1892. 

Sadr Guirat. 

T.-ibsi'I 

Kbariiin, 

Tnhsi'l Phi'ilia. 

January 

)>< 

... ... 

... ... 

... ... 

... ... 


19 

9 

February 








17 

15 

March ... 









17 

14 

April 



... 





0 

9 

10 

May ... 

... 









0 

12 

10 

Juno ... 










23 

24 

11 

July ... 










73 

09 


Augu'it 








57 

08 

<19 

September 

... 








22 

31 

18 

October 

... 








5 

6 

4 

November 









3 

3 

2 

December 

... 





... 



7 

7 

0 

let January to 31st May ... 







05 

73 

53 

iBt Juno to 30th September 







37 

40 

30 

1st October to Slst December 







152 

100 

122 





- 
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Table No. V -showing tbe DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION- 




1 

1 

a 1 

3 1 

■1 

5 

Details. 

District. 

Tahaii 

Gnjrat. 

Tahsil 

Kluiriun. 

Tahsil 

Plialia, 

Total square miles 



»•» ... 

1,810 

513 

C02 

071 

Cdltivatcd, square miles 

•I. i.i *•« 



1,213 

■131 

400 

' 403 

CnltnraWc, square miles ... 

*** ... ... 

•4. ... ... .*4 

315 

31 

73 

203 

Square miles under crops (average) 

... 444 ... ... '*• 

t«* 


... 

... 

Total population 

•*« .11 *** 

44. ... .4. .4* •»» 

700,875 

308,801 

218,070 

203,033 

Rural population 

... ... «* • 


720,802 

274,272 

242,033 

203,938 

Urban population 

• 


40,013 

34;5S0 

5,424 


Total population per square mile 

... ... 44. 44. ... 

412 

563 

412 

302 

Rural population per square milo ... 

... .4. 44. *.1 444 

300 

505 

403 

302 


Over 10,000 souls ... 

... ... ... 



2 

2 

... 



5,000 to 10.000 

... ... «•* 



3 

1 

1 

1 

V 

tc 

ei 

3,000 to 5,000 

... ... 

... ... ... ... 

3 

2 

1 

... 


2,000 to 3,000 

.1. ... »»• 

444 444 44. 44. 144 

28 

15 

O 

11 

g 








CQ 

(3 

1,000 to 2,000 

... <•* •*> 

... 4 4. 44. • • 4 44 

141 

47 

40 

48 

O 









COO to 1,000 

•" 

444 444 444 ..1 .44 

335 

118 

130 

87 


tUndcr 500 

... 

■ 

, 823 

337 

324 

102 




Total 

1,333 

532 

. 507 

300 


Occupied houses 

'Towns 

.4. ... 44. 444 444 

0,031 

50,093 

030 

... 



..Villages 

•44 ... «4. 44. 444 

06,817 

40,116 

28,581 

28,150 


Resident families ...- 

'Tovms 

1 

44* 444 *44 444 444 

5,370 

4,087 

1,233 

... 



LVillages 

*•* 4*4 ••• 444 «•( 

152,003 

00,020 

50,774 

41,200 
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Table No. VI —showing MIGEATION. 


Vll 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 


0 

Districts. 

1 

ei 

s 

a 

M 

s 

c3 

U 

;§ 


Districts. 

Immigrants. 

» 

_tc 

W 

Males pee 1,00 

OF BOTH SEXES. 


Emi- 

grants, 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Iloshiurpur 

118 

72 

618 

C39 

.Theliini 

4,733 

7,252 

346 

437 

Julluudur 

120 

174 

075 

644 

Rawalpindi 

380 

3,971 

553 

748 

.Than" 

187 

390 

476 

551 

PcsliAwnr 

101 

757 

■1 


723 

Lahore 

896 

11,961 

270 

867 

Other Punjab Districts 

552 

3,731 

ins^i 


793 

Amritsar 

339 

1,010 

559 

61 o 

Punjab States 

74 

... 




Gurduspur 



433 

513 

Korth-Western Pro- 

313 




... 






vinces. 






Siulkot 

7,369 

8,491 

300 

376 

Kashmir 

10,101 

... 

303 



Gnjrdnwala 

9,359 

8,730 

356 

685 

Other parts of India... 

272 


783 



Sliahpur 

5,143 

8,424 

346 

411 

Outside India 

22 


591 




Table No- VII,— showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

i == 

1 3 1 

4 

0 

1 ^ 

1 7 


District. 

Tahsils. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Gujrat. 

Pbulia. 

1 

Kharian. 

Persons 

760,875 



308,801 

203,938 

218,076 

stales 

... 

400,514, 


162, 31( 

108,062 

129,536 

Females 

... 


360,301 

146,545 

05,276 

118,540 

ITinclus 

72,394 

37,774, 

1 34.620 

30,136 

22,701 

13,557 

Sikhs 

19,018 

10,599 

1 8,410 

6,188 

0,076 

6,151 

Jains 

TM 

I • • 

... 

... 

• •• 

■ II 

Buddhists 1 

... 




... 

III 

Zoroastriims 


... 

... 


... 


Musalmans 

669,347 

352,077 

317,270 

266,441 

174,560 

228,310 

others and unspecified 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

2 

European and Eurasians Cliristiaus 

114 

63 

51 

Ot 

1 

23 

Sunnis 

604,381 

••r 

... 


•T. 

III 

Shiahs 

1 1,839 




... 

III 

Wahabis 

66 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Table No. VIII -showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



• 



Distribution bt Taiisils. 


Language. 



District. 

Gujriit. 

Kharian. 

Phalia, 

Hindustani ... 

... ... Ill 



559 

349 

167 

43 

Punjabi 




... ... 

759,915 

303,266 

247,780 

203,869 

Pashtu 





79 

29 

47 

3 

Kashmiri 






191 

140 

4.3 

8 

Persian 





23 

16 

G 

... 

English 






46 

28 

17 

1 
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Table No. IX, -showing hlAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


B 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1 

> 

o 

a 

"rt 

</. 

C 

o 

O 

u 

a 

B 

S 

S 

a * 

CQ 

Cnste or Tribe. 

1 

Totiii Ml'IIBkhs. 


Tainns sr RnitDiox. 

Proportion per miio of population. 

W 

a 

o 

tn 

B 

1 

#n 

no 

o 

CJ 

a 

o 

u! 

nc 

.a 

w 


a 

a 

55 

UJ 

■ 

Total population ... 

700,873 

100,511 

m 

72,301 

10,018 

... 

000,317 

, 1,000 

1 

■Tat 



1 17,340 

78,121 

08,025 

2, .327 

315 


111,074 

193 

2 

Hajput 



00,220 

31,831 

28,330 

037 

454 

... 

58,820 

70 

3 

Aw'in 

• •• 


13,272 

8,002 

7,180 

0 

... 

... 

13,263 

20 

4 

Gujar 

... 


111,187 

5S,70S 

52, -170 

SI 

• •• 

... 

111,106 

110 

S 

AnUn ... 

tM 

... 

10, .301 

10,100 

9,314 

... 

... 

... 

10,304 

23 

C 

Sbcikh 


... 

4,2.38 

2,225 

2,0.35 

... 

... 

... 

4.253 

s 

7 

Mughal 


...| 

0,30.3 

3,2.32 

3,031 

... 

... 


C,303 

8 

8 

Brahman 


... 

8,371 

4,128 

3,013 

8,220 

141 


4 

11 

0 

Syad 


...I 

18,110 

0,302 

0,021 

... 

... 


18,410 

21 

10 

Nai «.« 

«•« 

...| 

14,081 

7,003 

7,013 

212 

9 

... 

14,400 

19 

11 

Mini si ... 

.** 

... 1 

8,S5G 

4,550 

4,300 

11 

... 


8,845 

12 

12 

Khatri 



10,033 

10,113 

8,595 

10,574 

2,380 

... 

78 

23 

13 

Bhatis 

... 


3,001 

1,001 

1,307 

1,170 

1,821 



4 

1-4 

Arora 



20,272 

11,203 

12,009 1 

18,252 

7,997 


23 

y5 

13 

Labana 

... 


7,4)0 

3,718 

3,722 1 

0,03.3 

... 


2, .381 

9 

IG 

Kashmiri 


... 

31,133 

10,201 

17,8.30 

... 

... 


31,153 

43 

17 

Chuhra 


• •• 

40,803 

21,103 

22,008 

4,700 

1,023 


40..5.31 

03 

IS 

Mochi 


... 

34,010 

18,910 

10,000 

... 

... 


31,010 

40 

10 

.Tul.lha 

... 


21,821 

13,173 

11,019 

4 

• •• 

... 

21,817 

33 

20 

Jhinwar ... 



7,243 

3,810 

3,433 

3,oa3 

00 


3,101 

0- 

21 

Machhi 



li,775 

7,807 

0,878 

... 

*«» 


' 11,775 

10 

32 

Lohar ... 


... 

14,318 

7,713 

0,003 

CO, 

... . 


14,282 

18 , 

23 

Tarkhan 


... 

23,133 

12,272 

10,883 

311 

10 


22,828 

30 

21 

Kumhar ... 


... 

17,810 

0,413 

8,131 

233 

0 


17,007 

23 

25 

Dhobi 

... 


8,1.30 

4,280 

3,870 

153 

*> 


7,001 

11 

23 

Teli 



10,180 

5,300 

4,833 

.3 

... 

... 

10,180 

13 

27 

Smulr .„ 

*«» 

... 

5,802 

3,020 

2,S12 

4,801 

212 

... 

759 

8 



















IX 
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Table No. IXA, -showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

CiSTi: on Tkibe. 

Persons. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Babriipia 

,,, 

... 

... 

... 






... 

... 

1,203 

012 

600 

Bilocli 



... 



... 





757 

36G 

301 

Darzi 




... 







1,423 

GGl 

750 

Pnkir 



... 

... 






... 

3,073 

1,013 

1,410 

Karral 

... 

... 



... ... 

... 



... 


1,731 

1,725 

G 

Khoja ... 


... 



... tl. 

... 





2,502 

1,091. 

1,403 

Llliiri 











1,617 

813 

771 

llali 

... 


... 

... 

... 


• 




2,253 

1,130 

1,114 

Meg 


... 

... 




... 



... 


1,438 

749 

GS9 

Pathan ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... ... 

• ». 



... 


1,951 

1,009 

042 

Qassub 

... 

... 



... ... 

... 





1,287 

091 

69G 

Sunsi ... 

... 



... 

... ... 





... 

1,170 

on 

639 

triama ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 






... 


6,034 

3,001 

3,353 


Table No- X -showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

0 


8 




SlKGLE. 

Mabhied. 

WlDOTVED. 


Details. 


Males. 



Females. 

Males, 

Females, 

c 

o 

All religions ... 

«.l ... 

211,380 

147,829 

162,893 

172,100 

23,23G 

40,432 

^fcc 

"3 

Hindus 

... 

20,034 

12,353 

14,845 

17,013 

2,203 

5,219 

u 

Sikhs 



5,396 

2,962 

4,544 

4,338 

650 

1,060 










CO 

o 

Jains ... ... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Buddhists 

... ... 

... 

... 


... 



<a 









'3 

Mussulmans 

... ... 

188,310 

133,433 

113,478 

150,677 

20,250 

34,110 

ri 

Christians 








o 

<1 


31 

2G 

30 

21 

2 

4 

CO 

All ages 

... ... 

232 

193 

214 

227 

31 

53 

o 

0-10 



524 

463 

2 

G 

... 

... 

o 

o 

o 

10-15 



500 

335 

44 

112 

1 

2 

o 

15-20 


312 

102 

163 

3GS 

9 

11 









a ^ 

20-25 

... 

172 

13 

326 

413 

21 

20 

o u 









C3 

o ^ 

25-30 

. 1 . ... 

79 

5 

396 

458 

29 

33 

1° 

30-40 



36 

2 

436 

415 

40 

71 


40 — 50 


24 

3 

430 

323 

GJt 

150 

p 

50-00 



21 

2 

415 

20G 

121 

233 


Over 00 



21 

2 

335 

109 

203 

323 
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Table No- Xl.-sbowing BIETHS and DEATHS- 

ToT^t dkvths :.KaisTEK«. j Tox^^ 

Males. Females. Fersoias. Males. Females. Persons. 'Cholera. Fever. 


18S7 ... 


1890' ... 


14,311 12,715 27,059 10,282 

15,015 13.201 28,339 10.310 

15,563 13.713 29.270 11,219 


27,059 10,282 9,441 19,720 410 , 1S5 12,152 

28,339 10,310 0,539 19,819 497 170 11,1(0 

29.270 1 11,219 10,441 21,063 1 307 , 15,482 


12,100 20.351 23.690 26,100 54,702 


430 44,931 


10 242 21.923 12.123 0,809 22,292 3 0 , 18,403 


Table Ho. XIA, -showing MOHTELY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES- 


2 I 3 


4 6 1 0 17 


Moxth. 


1887. 1883, 1559. 1890. 1691. Total. 


January ... 

••• 

February ... 

«at 

March 



April 


May 


June 


July <•> 

•<* 

August 


September 


October ... 

•** 

Hovcmbor 

•1* 

December 



10.720 10,810 21,603 51,762 22,292 138,292 


Giijrat District-] si 

Table No- ZIB -sliowiug' MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

iloNin. 

1837. 

1838. 

1899. 

1890. 

1891. 

Total, 

.Tamiarv ... ' 

786 

Ot'! 

036 

1,537 

1,705 

6,527 

February 

007 

679 

b05 

1,057 

1,3G3 

4,571 

M.arch 

GU 

593 

731 

990 

1,304 

4,231 

April 

039 

043 

667 

944 

1,114 

4,007 

iii-.y 

S52 

860 

881 

1,332 

1,445 

5,370 

.Tuue 

819 

873 

800 


1,7.35 

5,739 

July 

871 

flS9 

815 

1,037 

3,756 

7,493 

An^nst 

1,019 

1,035 

053 

2,104 

1,573 

0,714 

ficptombor 

1,.^S9 

1,114 

1,457 

11,115 

1,361 

16,666 

October 

1,926 

1,598 

^^KrskI 

15,120 

1,505 

22,997 

Nov’erabor 

l,o92 

],3S8 


7,752 

1,280 

14.664 

December 

1,231 

1,179 

■HI 

3,101 

9G5 

9,011 

Total 

12,603 

11,920 

16,001 

47,801 

19,002 

107,393 


Table No- XII,— sbovviug INFIRMITIES. 


l8FiP.iiirr. 

Males. 

Females. 

\ 

Total. 

Insane 

161 

106 

270 

Blind 

1,154 

1,143 

2,297 

Deaf and diimli 

4SD 

251 

737 

Lepers 

143 

49 

192 


Table No- ZIIL-sbowing EDUCATION- 



2 

3 

4 1 

5 








Males. 

PEJfALES. 


Details. 

















Under 

Can read 

Under 

Can read 








instruction. 

and write. 

insti action. 

and write. 

All religions 







5,632 

18,351 

275 

561 

Total Villages 





... 



... 


... 

Hindus 







1,8G0 

8,472 

18 

75 

Sikhs 







503 

2,828 

9 

31 

Jains 







... 

... 



Buddhists 





• •• 



... 

... 

... 

iluhammadans 







3,255 

7,012 

242 

423 

Christians 







9 

39 

6 

30 

TahsiT Giijrut 







2,826 

7.536 

140 

202 

Do. Khurian 





... 


1,718 

6,112 

91 

14-5 

Do. Phalia ... 






... 

1,090 

5,639 

44 

150 






























Table No. XIV -showing DETAILS of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA- 






































Table No. XV,— showing TENURES held direct from Government as they stood in 1891-92. 
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Table ITo. XVI —showing' TENURES not held from 
Government as they stood in 1891-92. 


^ ! 

2 1 

O 

4 ( 

= ! 

6 - 

^ i 

8 

9 

' 



IJrsTKicr 

'I’Ansir. j 

Tinsir. 

TAUBir. 




Gujhat. 

Gujii.vr. j 

KiiAuiAir. 

PltAUlA. 


CVLTI7ATIXG OCCDPAUCY. | 

Mnm- 
ber of' 
hold- 

Area. 

dum- 
ber of 
liold- 

Area, 

Num- 
ber of 

liOld- 

Area, 

Num- 
ber of 
liold- 

Aren, 




ingB. 


ings. 


ings. 


mgs. 


Total area cultivated 


2«G,151 

700,733 

100,971 

275,893' 

j 99,290 

200,105 

1 

oGjSSl 

260,735 

Area cnltivnted by o^vners j 

126,418 

531,77; 

1 ’ 

52,091 

171,107 

|H 

171,461 

31,850 

189,142 

Area cultivated by tenants free of rent 

11,050 

10,42C 

3,414 

2,26P| 

8,019 

4,901 

2,956 

3,230 


I'Payinir at rovonuc rates, witbi 




i j 

1 






1 

or without maliUuna 

31,310 

53,222 

15,770 

20,547 

14,902 

26,173 

sot 

2,2'ld 

O 

U 

W ith right of i other cash rents 

1 occupancy, j •> j 

MO 

272 

37 

j 

86 

CO 

1 

oo' 

i 

3l' 

87 

tc 

1 Payinu in kind, with nr vvitb-' 






1 



ci 

•0 ^ 

1 

L out an addition in cash ... j 

1,303 

2,316 

! 

700 

1.592: 

505 

691 

10| 

1 

03 

o: 

1 

fpaj-ing at revenue rates, with 


1 




i 


9,113 



or without mihkitua 

10,203 

26,277 

; 8,758 

11,190 


5,639 

3,399 


Without 1 



i 



14,777 


ri?litof occu--i 

Paying other cash rents ... 

11,537 

33,260 

2,729 

5,538 

8,199 


3,009 

o 

paiicy. 

Paying in kind, witli or with-' 





j 11,951 



eS 


L out an addition in cash ... 


132,151 

26,385 

51,501 

20,527 

35,SS2 

i 

11,013 

41,703 

^ 1 
rt 

c 1 

<1 

Total bold by tenants paying rent ... 

121,717 

2,51,610 

31,469 

99,137 

43,170 

33,745 

22,078 

OS,.') 13 


AUEiS. 


PENTS. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

ed. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Unirri- 

gatcU. 

llrrigat- 
1 cd. 

Unirri- 

gatod. 


1 

fl, Zabti rents 

21 

1 70 

21 

42 


31 

i 

j 




2. Half produce or more ... 

10,528 




474 

26,611 

1,152 

2.831 



3. Two-fifths produce and 











less than half 

1,696 

■ 6,361 

811 

2,832 

10 

792 

766 

1,727 



! 4. One-third produce and 










It 0 n t s in 

; less than two-fifths ... 

19,809 

21,988 

2,181 

4..1C3 

431 

0,399 

17,190 

14,420 

*5 

kind 

i 

5. Hess than one-third 

1,918 

1,621 

334 

214 

27 

28?' 

l,557j 

1,093 

% 

1 

0. Bv fixed amount of pro- 





f 




c 


ducc 

6,062 


6,317 


60 

709 

C/Oi 

311 


i 

7. Tot.al arc.T, under rents 


1 





1 


u 

1 

L. in kind 

39,031 

92,220 

17,073 

36,031 

1,017 

31,80.5 

21,341 

20,421 

*5 





1 















tn 




' 






C 


1 









1 

fS, Total area paying cash 









o 


rent ... 









c 

j 


9,538 

16,739 

3,708 

7,392 

152 

5,487 

55,SSC: 

3,860 

o 

Q 

Cash rents... -! 9. Total area having other 


t 








1 

1 cash rents 

1 

9,627 

25,612 

2..16S 

2,970 

.50, Si 

14,116 

0,551 

8,220 



1 

LIO. Total cash routs 

20,950 

61,723 

9,170 

7,905, 

789^ 

26,519 

10,031 

27,299 




































Table No. XVII —showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 














Table No. XX, -showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


XVI 


o 

•saiqvjoSo^ 
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[ Punjab 
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Cl Cl rH rH rH 

Gaze 
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ca 

tteer, 
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13 
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CD C5 rH 

CO es Cl 

O OC Cl 
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CO 

cf 

CO • 

rH 
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O CO 03 b» 

^ ^ ..4, ^ 

c> 

CO 

1 

t'. lO O O CO 

--ii HH CO !•» — ' 

rH 

lO 

1.0 

CO 

. 

rH 

•noi500 

Cl ca tD o 

-H O rH 

C3 c:^ i>. 

cf '-H r4* •-T 

Cl Cl Cl Cl 

o 

hr 

“ 

CO 

Cl rfl !•. rH 

CD »0 Cl CO »0 

lO !«. CC^ Cl^ 

C> O C^ Cl* 

rH Cl rn rH Cl 

»o 

o* 

ca 

Cl 

Cl 

W 

'ooatiflox 

o o o 

-H o w CO 

rH^ 

n Cl* cf cf 
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lO 

lO* 
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rH 

rH 

•Sddod 
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Cl Cl cc ra 
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1 

»0 O rH lO O 

o CO »0 CO Cl 

-H Cl CO ci Cl 

r>. 

Cl 

*^r 
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O 

rH 

•moK 

cc »c ca o 

C5 

CO o cT cT 

Cl CO CO Cl 

o 

a 

cT 



lO 

CD 

CO 

o 

rH 

CO 

Cl 


O **« O 00 

CO O CO Cl 

CO CO eo^ c. 

i>r 00 O -HI 

ct Cl 00 CO 

Cl 

Cl 


I'r CO lo •;» CO 

>o I'- »o *41 CO 

^ ^r 

CO* cT cT CO* 

CO l-H 

lO 

CO 

Cl* 

CO 

Cl 

CD 

•ioijca 

CD O O *-*1 

O CO o 

CO 

cs i.o* t^r hT 

CO CO O C5 

g 

CD 

o 

Cl 

ca 

75,113 

02,321 

53,207 

51,933 

•18,013 

ca 

o 

rC 

Cl 

CO 

a 

1 

•ozreTC 

Ml 

1 

« 

15,332 

1C,12C 

15,205 

10,780 

18,720 

CO 

Cl 

Cl 

cf 

CO 


— 

i 

•TjaCfia 

mum 

•HI 

CO 

o 

fH 

78,203 

82,100 

120,071 

137,281 

115,221 

!>. 

CO 

o 

K 

1-0 

*0 

rH 

1 


Cl CO O Cl 

rH W W CO 

I'. 00 uo 

cT *o 00 

rM (O 

tr 

tr 

It^ 

IS* 

rH 

Cl 


33.112 

63.112 

02,913 

02,352 

71.238 

h*. 

Cl 

O 

CO 

CD 

Cl 

■ 


■IvottAV 

218,737 

232,729 

200,021 

203,310 

CO 

Cl 

o* 

CO 

C5 

CO 

CO 

o I'r o ca o 

l" Cl CO >o 

C^ rH -H !•. 

ClT icT l'^ CO* . 

ca CO Cl Cl Cl 

CO CO CO CO CO 

Cl 

CD 

ca^ 

r*r 

lO 

co^ 

rH 

rH 

1 

•ooja 

•H 1-H CO o 

rH CO O O 

CO ^ CO o 

50 O o* 

rH O 

rH 

tr 

»o^ 

CO** 

rH 

«3 

CO ffO CO CO f>* 

rH c> *0 ca CO 

O 

i-T CO* c^ tC o 

Cl 

Cl 

o 

CO 

w 

rH 

Cl 

•moi 

i-H rH O 

Cl 00 CO CO 

H-1 o o 

iTi hS 

g s s s 

O 

CO 

CO 

5 

_SL 

g 

rH 

eo ca Cl lo ca 

CO CO o O Ca 

c^ 15 ^ ca o 

cT rH* CO* r-T — T 

I'*- O CO -H i-H 

^ CO t>. 

CO 

rH 

CO 

rH 

•H 

CO 



w 

(a 

'r^ 

-S. ..... 5 

»R. Its;; o t 

^ B 

, . o Q 

• V.-., to 

fl 

?v 

cj O 

ft CJ 

Ph 

^ *7* W t'. 03 CO CO 

l^CDOOW 

OTCO^fflOO 

rHrHrHf-1 rHrHrHrirH 













































































Table No. XX -showing ACRES UNDER CROPS — concluded. 


Gujrat District- ] 


xvii 



•aitltiiaSoA 

11,073 

11,813 

16,303 

20,513 

13,310 

79,008 


•rt CO CO tN. 

rt n CO O rt 

00^ rt 00 

^ cT rt” Co" 

© 

© 

© 

© 

Cl 

lO 

•aucDitJSng 

t>i O O 00 13 

o c-i f-« o 

c-i o o «o 

J> iJ" 


1 

OO O CO Cl o 

l'«. rt © »0 O 

00 o t.-. lo -rt 

tS <a tS Cl* 

ro 

© 

Cl^ 

CO 

1 


•oSipnj 

!>- »o o t>. o 

r-l 00 CO 

Cl 

C5 


rt d O o rt 

t> o o c? © 

rt rt rt 


1 

w 

•no^qoo 

f-t CO 00 00 

CO O f-t o — < 

ei* e-r t-T ^ 

CO Ct N lO 

cT 

to- 

rt 


I> •»? 00 ft, rt 

!>- j-a S 00 
rt^ <» '^'1 a8 OO^ 

OO* CO rt ^ ftj- 

rt Cl rt 55 

CO 

© 

© 1 

§1 

CO 

1 

M 

•OODTJqOJ, 

es o 1.0 00 

e-io^co*'- 

CD^ Cl «?< O 

eo C»o“ CO* ^ r-T 

N 

•O' 

tC 


t— © r4 d O 

O »0 CO !>- Cl 

CO © CO •’i* lo 

^ co" cf cT 

© 

rt 

rt 

: 



lo -*< eo o ^ 

— < oo oi oo eo 

Cl CO r:i r-< »H 


1^ 

Q 

© 

: 

O 

•qiorc 1 

1 

27,115 

27,087 

30,877 

21,170 

45,381 

1 

1 

OD O' LO CO rt 

•O lO O Ci t’". 

O rt CO 00 Cl 

^ — r cf 

CO CO rt 

© 

o 

Cl 

©“ 

© 

© 

o 

•nnjj£) 

11,570 

12,210 

17,013 

12,000 

10,501 

CO 

CO 

o 

1 

rt CO lO © o 

CO © ® O *0 

la lo t— rt © 

©** oT »o“ rt" Cl** 

rt d Cl Cl CO 

s 

Cl^ 

0^ 

d 

CO 

00 

■•iaiaca 

ts. *-4 .-4 lO 

-M --H -ll <£> C> 

C5 O C5 CC !■» 

m cT CO ©* cT 

13 lO ’<04 

CO 

00 

© 

3 

Cl 

o 

•ft CO CO rt rt 

O © © » rt 

© Cl^ © CO 

©“ rj* rt" ©" ©" 

rt rt CO © rt 

© 

CO* 

Cl 

■ 

t> 


Cl .-1 o CO 

o ^ Cl o »o 

O 

CO o otT co" I'lT 

•-( d Cl Cl 

t>. 

lo” 

1^ 

M 

21,191 

18,970 

10,897 

18,491 

20,179 

© 

©" 

© 

1 M 

iS 

•ujtCfa 

138,870 

138,823 

135,212 

02,211 

139,005 

05 

©^ 

•o” 

© 

1 o 
1- 

131,003 

126,151 

131,305 

150,324 

81,180 

© 

© 

©" 

Cl 

© 

rt 
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eo es QO 
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»o 
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Cl 

PO 

CO 
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© 

© 

o 

w 

w 

■ 

•!JT!3qA\, 
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© 

o" 

CO 

rt 

© 

P7 
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1 

1“- 

Cl 

rt 

1 

*001^ 

o 00 .-H CO ^ 

t;* O 00 00 00 
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CO 


HH 
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© 
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Cl 
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: 
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61C.30S 

© 

©" 

g 
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ec 

pa 
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Ordinary quality not manured 
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Table ITo. XXIII -showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


n 

2 

3 

4 j 

5 





M.flES ABOVE 15 TEAKS OF AGE. 

No. 

Nature of occupations. . 



Towns. 

Tillages. 

Total. 

1 

Total population ... ... 


*« . 

14,513 

195,758 

210,271 

2 

Occupation specified ... 

... 

... 

14,081 

181,107 

195,188 

3 

Agricultural, ivbether simple or combined 


3,943 

111,902 

115,934 

4 

Civil administration ... ... 



G99 

1,909 

2,608 

5 

Army 

... 

... 

35 

3,597 

1,632 

G 

Eeligion 

... 


456 

1,960 

2,416 

7 

Barbers ... 

««• 


224 

2,570 

2,794 

8 

Other professions 

... 

... 

213 

1,0G2 

1,275 

9 

Moneylenders, general traders, pedlars, &c. 


314 

1,438 

1,752 

10 

Dealers in grain and flour ... 

... 

... 

1,031 

4,910 

5,941 • 

11 

Corn-grinders, parchers, &c. ... 

... 

... 

22 

60 

82 

12 

Confectioners, green-grocers, &c. 


• .* 

248 

to 

475 

13 

Carriers and boatmen 

... 

... 

342 

2,502 

2,844 

14 

Landowners... 

... 

... 

1,524 

76,104 

77,628 

15 

Tenants ... 


.*• 

2,102 

30,519 

32,711 

IG 

Joint cultivators ... ... 


... 

2G 

673 

699 

17 

Agricultural labourers 

... 

... 

95 

1,514 

1,609 

18 

Pastoral ... ... 

... 

*.• 

48 

1,230 ' 

1,278 

19 

Coots and other servants 



32G 

1,522 

1,848 

20 

Water-carriers 


... 

195 

2,352 

2,547 

21 

Sweepers and scavengers 

... 

*»• 

38G 

3,516 

3,702 

22 

Workers in reed, cane, leaves, stratv, &c. 


81 

3,113 

' 3,194 

23 

Workers in leather ... 


*** 

38 

63 

101 

24 

Boot-makers ... 



1G4 

7,517 

7,681 

25 

Workers in wool and pashm ... 

*. • 

>•» 

1,621 

105 

1,726 

26 

9) 31 Slllc ••§ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

27 

91 99 cotton 

«• * 

... 

935 

11,823 

12,758 

28 

„ „ wood 

• * • 

... 

254 

3,623 

3,877 

29 

Potters 



207 

2,704 

2,911 

30 

Workers and dealers in gold and silver 

.*• 


314 

1,237 

1,551 

31 

W orkers in iron 



137 

1,739 

1,876 

32 

General labourers ... 

#. • 


32G 

2,272 

2,598 

33 

Beggars, fakfrs, and the like ... 

• •• 

... 

j 858 

7,279 

8, 137 


Note.— These Ggurcs arc taken from. Tahlc ^o, 2CIIA of the Census Eeport of 1S81. 













Table No. XXIII A -showing OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING to CENSUS, 1891. 
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Table No. XX VI, -showing PRICES of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 













































Table No- XXVII —showing PRICE of LABOUR. 











Table Wo. XXVHI,— showing REVENUE collected 
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Table No. XXX. -showing ASSIGNED REVENUE. 


Gujrat District. ] 


* k 

Xivil 


cq 

Detail of Jagies and Woafis. 


Rs. 

16,264 

21,870 

9,874 

o 

co' 

l-H 

rH 

■0J!I 

lO O i> 

CO C3 rp 

. rH CvJ VO 

“CO W rn" 

CO 
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rH 
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Table No. XXXI -showing- BALANCES,' REMISSIONS and TAKAVI. 
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Table No. XZXIV A -showing INCOME TAX demand. 
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Table No- XXXV— showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Table No. XXXVI - showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


















Table No. XXXVII, -showing PUBLIC SCHOOLS in the GUJEAT DiSTEICT. 
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Table No- XXXVII A-showing INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS in the GUJRAT DISTRICT- 
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Table No. XXXVIII -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES in GUJEAT'DISTRICT- 
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Table ITo. XL -showing CRIMINAL TRIALS 
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Table No- XLII, —showing' CONVICTS in GAOL. 
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Table Wo. XLIII -showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLV -showing: MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
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slviii [ Punjab Gazetteer, Gujrat District. ] 
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